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THE SATURNALIA OF A REPUBLIC.* 


Desporism and demagogy, to coin a noun substantive, for we cannot 
use the word democracy, have, according to M. Ternaux, a thousand 
points of resemblance. They have almost always the same origin: igno- 
rance, fear, and baseness; the same means: falsehood, violence, and inti- 
midation ; and the same results: the extinction of will and the annihila- 
tion of the individual. So long as they have not succeeded in absorbing 
all the living forces of a nation, despots and demagogues take every pre- 
caution to disguise their nature and their tendencies, they approach the 
prey that they hunger for in the dark ; but so soon as, by cunning or b 
violence, they have seized upon it, their language and attitude is x Dot | 
they do honour to the very maxims which they have before denounced 
with their loudest invectives, and they adopt those very practices which 
they have most sturdily condemned. 

“ We are not,” says M. Ternaux, “ writing the history of despotism ; 
it may, perhaps, remain for us on some future day to unveil, in another 
work, the mysteries that surrounded the origin of other powers, which, 
giving in like manner a similar glaring lie to their programme, hastened 
to confiscate popular sovereignty to their profit.” This is a literary rod 
in pickle for some political celebrity—it is not for us to opine whom. 
We have now to deal with demagogy as it appeared to the terrified 
ancestors of the existing Frenchmen after its triumph. It is a strange 
lesson to read how the invaders of the Hétel de Ville understood and 
practised “‘ Liberty,” and to follow up the results of the conquests of 
1789. Up to that epoch, they and their friends had no other words in 
their mouths save humanity and philanthropy; once conquerors, and they 
spoke of nothing but revenge and murder. They had exhausted their 
anathemas in denouncing the maxim: “The end justifies the means ;” 
that very maxim became, once in power, their only symbol of faith, and 
the end to which they were supposed to apply all these murders was de- 
clared to be “ public safety.” The liberty and lives of individuals, which 
it is the especial purport of “public safety” to watch over and to pre- 
serve, were crushed, trampled on, and sacrificed wholesale in the name of 
the protecting power! M. Louis Blane has denounced this terrible 
dogma. (Hist. de la Rev., tome xii. p. 601.) “It remained to the 
Convention to legacy to future generations an ever memorable example 
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of the danger of that sophism, full of murders: The safety of the people 
is the supreme law. I say sophism, for the safety of the people, in point 
of fact, always signifies the safety of such or such a nation in such 
and such a circumstance, and most assuredly there is no nation whose 
safety merits that any one of those great principles which are of a per- 
manent, invariable, and internal interest to humanity, should be sacri- 
ficed for it.” : 

The fact is, that the principles which actuated ihe leaders of the Con- 
vention are not worth discussing—they had scarcely any, and they were 
at all times ready to sacrifice what few they ever had to the passion for 
crushing and extinguishing all that had ever been placed * them 
morally, intellectually, or politically, and which they therefore hated with 
all the intensity of dislike with which low, uncultivated, and brutal minds 
hate all that is renptge: | and good. No sooner was Robespierre en- 
throned at the Hétel de Ville, than a new court of justice was created to 
act in the sense here indicated. La Fayette, who alone remained to 
organise a constitutional resistance, had been arrested by the Austrians, 
Marat openly preached assassination ; Danton proclaimed ,domiciliary 
visits—a committee of surveillance was instituted; Robespierre de- 
nounced his personal enemies to the “‘ commune.” Danton sounded the 
tocsin, and the massacre commenced at L’ Abbaye, in the Carmes, at the 
Conciergerie, the Chatelet, and La Force; as also at the Bernardins, 
Bicétre, and the Salpétriére. It sufficed to be a prisoner, an ecclesiastic, 
or a suspect, to be put to death; all trials, and even the functions of the 
“Maitre des Hautes (uvres,’? were superseded by simple murder. 
These massacres afterwards extended to Meaux, to Rheims, to Lyons, to 
Versailles, and to other provincial towns. The crisis came with the public 
execution of the king. 

The civilisation, so much vaunted, of the eighteenth century, did not 
extend beneath the higher beds of society. ‘The masses remained as 
ignorant, as coarse, as ferocious as when Saint Bartholomew found its 
assassins. Public executions were attended with savage avidity, and men 
and women betrayed at these exhibitions all the excitement of wild 
beasts—the very drunkenness of death.* The death of Louis XVI. put 
its seal upon the principle that the republic could have no more solid 
basis than the bodies of its enemies. The blood of the royal martyr 
consecrated the scaffold, and the revolution accepted it as an altar. The 
soil of the Place de la Révolution was still seething with the blood of the 
king, when the clubs and the “commune” imperiously demanded the 
death of all friends of royalty. 

The contests that took place within the Convention itself, extended 
themselves without, and divided republican France into two camps. The 
city was at the same time subjected to great privations, and demanded 
the laws of maximum of price which had long been promised as the 
panacea of all evils. On the 25th of February the people began to 
pillage, when it could no longer purchase. The two camps mutually 
accused one another of these excesses. The Girondists attributed them 
tothe Machiavelism of a demagogic municipality, the Jacobins attributed 





* The women called “ Les Furies de la Guillotine” first showed themselves at 
an execution of five persons on the 24th of February, 1793. 
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them to the cowardice of their adversaries, who delivered up the nation 
disarmed to its enemies. La Vendée was in revolt, Lyons was rising. 
The republic summoned all its children. to the defence of the country. 
The said “ country in danger” in 1792 brought with it the days of Sep- 
tember, 1792 ; the levy in mass of 1793 was followed by the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. 

On the 9th of March, Chaumette demanded from the Convention the 
institution of a tribunal to judge and restrain bad citizens without power 
of appeal. Carrier, who was destined to most abuse such exceptional 
legislative powers, supported the motion. It was in vain that Vergniaud 
and a few other constitutional. members declared that such a court would 
be an inquisition a thousand times more formidable than that of Venice, 
the decree became law on the 11th of March, and the revolutionary 
tribunal became an institution. It entered upon its functions on the 28th, 
and the first sitting of a court, which, according to Marat, by extermi- 
nating all the evil disposed, was to ensure calm, peace, and happiness, was 
crowded to excess. The first to whom the honour was reserved of showing 
the way to so many martyrs was a Poitevin gentleman, Guyot Desmau- 
lans by name, accused of emigrating. The scaffold had remained ever 
since the death of Louis XVI. on the Place de la Réunion. When Guyot 
was led there, he looked steadily at the apparatus, and inquired if that 
was the instrument which had accomplished the greatest crime that it was 
in the power of man to commit. Being answered in the affirmative, 
except that the knife alone had been changed, he walked up with a firm 
step, and then kneeled down to embrace the spot which had been stained 
with a king’s blood. As he was rising up, the assistants tumbled him 
over upon the plank, and in a moment all was over. On the 10th, a poor 
maniac grenadier, Nicolas Luttier, who had declared that the king was 
still alive, suffered the so-called penalty of the law. On the 15th, the 
Marquis de Blanchelande, formerly governor of the French Windward 
Islands, was led to the scaffold, also by verdict of the revolutionary 
tribunal, for having allowed his troops to wear a white cockade. The 
veteran royalist wentyto the scaffold with a smile on his lips, and his 
stoicism so irritated the mob, that they loaded him with their execrations, 
and applauded the descent of the knife. The next victim was a poor cook, 
accused of having uttered certain words deemed to be unpatriotic, but 
the bearing of which it became manifest on her trial she never fully 
comprehended. These executions were followed by a host of others, 
chiefly persons condemned for forgery of assignats. 

But the people soon began to complain of the insignificance of the 
parties condemned. The mob is jealous only of those placed above them, 
or who are supposed to enjoy greater worldly advantages than are at their 
disposal. These were uot the kind of persons, they declared, for whose 
especial benefit the new tribunal had been created. So on the 20th they 
had to be conciliated with a triple sacrifice, in the persons of the Count 
de Vaujours, colonel of the 3rd regiment of dragoons, the Marquis de 
Belair, lieutenant in the navy, and the prior of the Abbey of Clisson, On 
the 24th two forgers of assignats were executed, and on the 27th two 
“counter revolutionists” and a young man who, picked up drunk in the 
street, had dared to insult the civic guard. To do so was a matter of 
death with the new tribunal. 
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On the 30th of April the old guillotine was removed, and a new one 
put in its in the construction of which certain modifications had been 
introd which experience had found to be necessitated by the creat 
increase in the number of victims. 

The reign of the scaffold brought with it not only the blood-thirstiness, 
which, of febrile origin, is only increased by indulgence, but also a frightful 
amount of cynicism among all parties, which “3 be judged of by the 
following anecdote. On the 9th of May, Count de Mauny, major in the 
Swiss Guard, accused of emigrating, and M. de Beaulieu of having 
secreted him, were condemned to death. Charles Henry Sanson was 
accosted the same day at the Conciergerie by a young woman in male 
attire, who made, we are told, vain attempts to bribe him. The thing 
was so utterly out of the question, that, partly with a view to disembarrass 
himself of unfortunate lady’s entreaties, and partly with a remote 
hope of being of service to her, Sanson handed her over to one of his 
ston, Louvois by name, merely saying that if anything could be sug- 
gested he would not interfere. This lady had already bribed Fouquier- 
Tinville, who, it would appear, pocketed the money, and thefi demanded 
that the law of extermination should be put in force. On arriving at the 
scaffold, Sanson saw the count turn pale on perceiving some one in the 
crowd. Looking in the same direction, he perceived the same lady in 
disguise. Terrified at the consequences, he turned round to Louvois, and 
said to him, “ Louvois, you have received fifty louis from a female dressed 
as a man, to secure the body of one of the condemned; let us be more 
honest than the citizen-accuser, who stole her money this morning. She 
is there, to the right of the guillotine; have your eye upon her.” 

Louvois nodded in approval. M.de Beaulieu perished first. When 
the knife descended for a second time a loud shriek was heard. The lady, 
as Sanson had apprehended, had not been able to restrain her feelings. 
She was at once seized as an aristocrat in disguise, and as detected in a 
flagrant crime—that of sympathising with the condemned. 

At this crisis Louvois adopted a peculiar French course of proceeding. 
Rushing down from the scaffold he made his way to the lady, and at 
once administering a well-applied cuff, he exclaimed at the same time : 

“ Ah, wretch, I knew that you were deceiving me, but I did.not think 

ou was 80 bad as to do so with an aristocrat. Luckily, the nation 
arranged his affairs and mine too at the same time. Your gallant 
will no longer sully my bed any more than he will the soil of liberty. I 
suppose his last grimaces were a treat to you. Why, you seem to be 
weeping yet ?” And then turning round to the people, he said: “ Would 
you believe it, citizens ? why, this ‘ coquine’ has the audacity to weep for 
lover at the very nose and beard of her husband?” 

The naive avowal made by Louvois of his pretended conjugal mis- 
fortunes raised @ laugh in the crowd, and he was left at full liberty to 
inflict whatever chastisement he deemed proper on his supposed guilty 
better-half. He did this by conveying her in safety to the frontier. She 
was a lady of distinction, and her name was mentioned in certain memoirs 
of the time in connexion with the venality of Fouquier-Tinville. She 
rewarded the assistant executioner, who had saved her life by his presence 
of mind, so generously, that he was enabled to give up the business. It 
was, however, a strange comedy—with something not a little charac- 
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teristic of the countrymen of Moliére in it—enacted at the foot of the 
scaffold ! 

General Miaczinski, condemned on the 10th of May, was not executed 
till the 18th. His end, Sanson says, was miserable and unworthy of a 
man of heart. He is said to have gone dead drunk to the scaffold, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Devauz and Count de Mazu followed in the same month, 
amidst a host of less distinguished victims. 

On the 10th of May the scaffold was removed from the Place de la 
Réunion (ancient Carousel) to the Place de la Révolution, and on the 
18th of the same month ten persons suffered, one after another, for impli- 
cation in the conspiracy called that of the Rouérie—this after General 
Lacuyer, condemned, like other general officers who had preceded him, 
for having sided with Dumouriez, and six other persons, officers, mer- 
chants, lawyers, and literary men—had fallen all between the 10th and 
the 18th of May. 

This conspiracy of the Rouérie was so called from its chief, Tuffin de 
la Rouétrie, a bold, adventurous royalist, who had spared neither money 
nor zeal to ensure the destruction of a murderous government. He made 
Brittany the seat of his incessant exertions, but unfortunately invalided 
by the very extent of his toil, he sought a temporary refuge in the house 
of M. de Laguyomarais, and dying there, he was buried in quick lime, so 
as to prevent recognition even of his corpse. But there were traitors 
even among the royalists, and M. de Laguyomarais, and all his family, 
relatives, and servants, were transferred as state criminals to Paris. Two 
of the sons of the Breton gentleman, one twenty years of age and the 
other fifteen and a half, were acquitted, as were also the surgeon and 

ener of the household; but ten suffered, and among them M. de 
yomarais and his wife, his brother-in-law, the abbé, or chaplain to 
the household, and two royalist officers. 

The number of the executed was at this crisis greatly augmented by 
the fears and apprehensions of the so-called representatives of the 
people. Ever engaged in sending innocent persons to the scaffold, it is 
natural that they should have some misgivings that retaliation might 
one day overtake themselves. The consequence was, that the more 
cowardly among them lived a life of constant dread, and especially after 
the assassination of Lepelletier—(Marat had not yet fallen under the 
avenging knife of a heroine)—they saw nothing but daggers, and the 
slightest demonstration of indifference or aversion sufficed to send an 
individual to the scaffold. An affair of this kind created some sensation 
even amid the glut of executions. Bourdon and Prost, two members of 
the Convention, had been sent to Orleans, where, at the conclusion of a 
patriotic dinner where libations were extensively indulged in, they got 
implicated in a street row, and being personally unknown, were ane 
treated by the preservers of order. Bourdon and Prost at once assumed 
the attitude of martyrs to the public cause, and nine members of the 
municipality and National Guard of Orleans had to suffer for this vin- 
dication of the law in the instance of two drunken and cowardly repub- 
licans. They were even taken to the scaffold in the red shirt of parri- 
cides, Bourdon and Prost claiming the privilege of paternal tenderness 
and solicitude towards the nation ! 

It was on the 18th of July—the very day that the bodies of the nine 
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victims of Bourdon’s cowardice were being conveyed to the cem of 
the Madeleine, that a signal act of retributive justice was ci in 
the assassination of Marat. Charlotte de Corday d’Armant—the young 
enthusiast of Normandy—was of a noble family ; educated at the convent 
of L’Abbaye aux Dames, at Caen, she had imbibed the idea that she was 
destined to deliver her country from the scourge of a murderous tyranny, 
and she selected Marat, whose name was at that epoch more before the 
public as the instigator of sacrifices than those of Robespierre and Danton, . 
as her victim. Our distinguished countryman, E. M. Ward, R.A., has 
taken this fair and heroic, albeit mistaken young person, under the 
patronage of his te talent. “La Toilette des Morts,” in the late 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, is only one of the long list of illus. 
trations the artist’s works have supplied of that greatest of historical 
tragedies—the first French Revolution. All are familiar with that ad- 
mirable portraiture of Robespierre and Danton awaiting with mingled 
curiosity and dread—the one defended by his attendant bloodhound—the 
going forth of Mademoiselle de Corday to execution. 

The details given by Sanson of this remarkable incident in the Reign 
of Terror are, as might be expected, more minute than any that have yet 
been given to the public; but they show the circumstances of the case, 
as depicted by Mr. Ward’s pencil from previously existing data, to be 

rfectly correct. Charlotte had not returned ten minutes from her trial, 
at which she had conducted herself with unexampled firmness and ability, 
than M. Hauer, the artist, was introduced. She conversed with the artist, 
while engaged in his task, with perfect calmness for an hour and a half, 
when she suddenly remembered she had forgotten to write a letter. She 
had only penned a few lines when Sanson made his appearance. She 
went on with her work notwithstanding, and, when she had finished, she 
eae her chair in the middle of the room, and let down her beautiful 

air to be cut off. ‘Since M. de la Barre,” says Sanson, “ I never wit- 
nessed so much courage in death! We were there, six or seven citizens, 
whose business is not of a nature to soften the feelings, yet she appeared 
less affected than any of us, and even her lips had not lost their colour! . 
When her hair was cut off, she gave half to the artist and the remainder 
to Richard, the gaoler, for his wife, who had manifested great interest in 
the unfortunate. young lady.” She went to the scaffold with the same re- 
markable intrepidity ; there was not an atom of bravado-—a simple, mild, 
pious resignation, or “a penetrating and irresistible sweetness,” as the 
master of high works describes it. Robespierre, Desmouslins, and Danton 
were at a window in the Rue Saint Honoré, on the way, thinking, no 
doubt, when their turn would come. Arrived at the scaffold, she threw 
herself upon the fatal plank, and Fermin, one of the aides, having let 
loose the string, all was over in a moment. Sanson declares that he was 
at the foot of the scaffold, when a carpenter named Legros, having taken 
the head, was not satisfied with holding it up to the crowd, but actually 
slapped the face—a face admittedly of extraordinary beauty. ‘This was 
too much even for a revolutionary tribunal, and Legros was justly 
punished for this act of sacrilege. Charlotte’s letter to Barbaroux 1s 
a noble legacy to posterity; the sentiments breathed in it are more 
worthy of a heroine than of an assassin, but Charlotte was no assassin in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. The times considered, and the 
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magnitude of the crimes daily enacted by her victim, more than vindicated 
her otherwise reprehensible conduct, and we are inclined to adopt to their 
full extent the words of the descendant of her executioner. ‘ The soul 
of Charlotte de Corday went up to Heaven free from all terrestrial im- 

rfection ; her heart had never beat save for her country. She was not 
only the martyr of liberty, she was the Jeanne d’Are of democracy.” 

This heroic sacrifice was followed by obscure executions, but quantity, 
says the master of high works, took the place of quality. These were 
the high days of the Saturnalia of the Republic—of Moloch devouring 
his own children. When we received the first volume of Ternaux’s great 
work, we fancied we should find in its pages such a record as has never 

et been given to the world—the detailed account of the victims of the 
Reign of Terror. Such, however, do not appear to be its character; it 
is more of a politico-philosophical dissertation upon events, and the 
author’s forte seems to consist in laying bare the incidents and motives 
that led on from one step to another than in depicting the actual events 
themselves. Sanson’s work alone furnishes the actual details of the 
sufferers. There are no mere generalisations and denunciations in his 
work ; the individuals who were sacrificed to the base passions of the 
multitude and to the recreant fears and apprehensions—the cowardice of 
their rulers—are here brought before us one after another in their own 

ersons and names as they fell successively beneath the sovereign knife. 

t is needless to say it is impossible for us, in an article of this descrip- 
tion, to follow out these details; they are the complement of all other 
histories of the first Revolution, and will constitute by no means the least 
interesting portion of some future well-digested record of the epoch—one 
in which the philosophy of history shall be united to the real facts of the 
case, aud what may be truly termed the most illustrative incidents of that 
dark and tremendous epoch. By what supernatural means will a nation 
ever be enabled to wash such from its annals? Lucky it is for such that 
Providence is not so vindictive as man; but, again, omniscience has its 
own time and ways, not always manifest to short-sighted man. 

Among the so-called ‘ obscure executions’’ which followed upon the 
fall of Mademoiselle de Corday, we notice several officers—oflicers of 
cavalry and of infantry, surely not men of obscurity, and four of whom 
fell beneath the iron wedge between the 18th and the 25th of July, all 
suffering for wishing to leave a country bathed up to its neck in crime, 
and one of ther barely twenty years of age: youth or old age had alike 
no claims to the tender mercies of a murderous rabble. Nay, so far did 
the gratification of the vilest passions of human nature increase the lust 
for such, that it was at this very epoch that the revolutionary tribunal 
underwent a modification, by which the harvest of the scaffold was 
doubled. The “Comité de Salut Public” decided that it should be 
divided into two sections, so that two series of so-called trials could be 
going on at the same time. One of the first sacrificed by the new 
tribunals was General de la Salle-Souville, put to death for simply cor- 
responding with his nephew, who happened to be an emigrant; Lescuyer, 
maréchal de camp, for partisanship with Dumouriez; and Tourtier, a 
nobleman, condemned as “ contre-révolutionaire.” Jonas, one of the 
Garde-Frangaise, was executed for having said in a café, “ That when 
he heard of the king’s death he wished to leave his regiment;” and with 
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him perished a old priest sixty-eight years of age, condemned to ex- 
pate a wish to quit ce country by the loss of life. 

On the 18th of August, General Custine, who had been recently trans- 
ferred from the command on the Rhine to that of the army of the North, 
was brought before the tribunal, charged with having neglected to relieve 
Valenciennes, at that time besieged. The French republic would never 
admit that French soldiers could be checked, still less defeated, save by 

. But while in the model democracy of the world—in the dis- 
united States of America—it suffices for a general to be checked, to be 
relieved of his command, in republican France a check was punished with 
death. Custine had captured Spires, Worms, Frankenthal, Mayence, 
and Frankfort from the enemy; but he had not followed up his victories 
to the satisfaction of the vain-glorious republic. The utter absence of all 
discipline in a republican army had alone put it out of his power to relieve 
Valenciennes. The tribunal hesitated to condemn an officer who, even 
if incompetent, was still not a criminal; when Hébert and Robes- 
pierre at once denounced their hesitation as a failure in their duty to 
their country. Custine was, therefore, condemned to suffer. The old 
soldier’s courage abandoned him at the prospect of an ignominious 
death. ‘Are those the people who used to shout at my victories?” he 
dolorously exclaimed, when saluted on the way to the scaffold by the 
exultation of the sanguinary mob. His emotion visibly increased as he 
proceeded, and Sanson says, he thought he would have fainted when he 
saw the knife reflecting the sun’s mid-day rays. This phenomenon of the 
want of that amount of resolution in facing a public execution, which had 
manifested itself among simple citizens, and even women, notoriously 
Charlotte Corday, whose strength of mind never for a moment forsook 
her, attests the ito according to the master of high works, “ that 
exists between that nervous excitability which can make a hero, and the 
masculine fortitude that nothing shakes; it attests to the superiority of 
civil courage over all other.” There is some truth in this, but not the 
whole of the truth. The English idea of a general officer is not so much 
that of a “beau sabreur,” carried away by the mere excitement of the . 
combat, as of a man who, by his pre-eminent science, coolness, and 
courage, can ensure victory. Such courage is equal to what Sanson 
terms “ civic co .” But there is no doubt that mere animal courage 
is a much less heroic thing than the world is apt to give it credit for. 
Women, as seen under physical affliction, have even, generally speaking, 
a greater amount of fortitude than men; the savage than the civilised 
being; and the vulgar than the highly cultivated. The latter are often 
almost solely upheld in time of trial by the sense of honour. Hence it 
was that, according to Sanson himself in a previous volume, decapitation 
by sword was reserved for the aristocracy only, because they were supposed 
to have the nerve that prevented their shrinking before the blow. The 
courage that enables men to undergo long-continued privatious, to eudure 
all kinds of hardships and persecutions, and to face almost every descrip- 
tion of danger from climate, wild beasts, and men, when exploring new 
countries, we have always held as superior to the courage manifested in 
throwing in one’s lot with a number of others in the chances of the 
battle-field—and we have experienced both. There is no doubt that there 
are many kinds of a more humble description of courage, demanded of 
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many in their progress through the world’s trials, of quite as heroic a 
character as that military courage which monopolises too much the popu- 
lar mind; still less must the real character of the man—his powers of 
action or endurance—be Judged of by a constitutional failure of his 
nervous powers when subj to an ignominious death. The thousand 
conflicting ideas that crowd upon a sensitive mind at such a moment may 
oppress the physical creature to such an extent as to render re-action im- 
possible. ‘‘ Would that I had perished by a Prussian cannon-ball!” ex- 
claimed the general of the French republican armies, when rewarded for 
his victories and punished for his failures, or those of others, by a dis- 

ceful death on a common scaffold—the last resort of criminals and 
malefactors of the deepest dye. Well may the cheeks of even a veteran 
soldier blanch before such an end to his exertions, and no wonder that 
the blood should recoil from the heart, its very pulsations being cramped 
by shame, leaving the nervous system, of what was once an heroic being, 
prostrate ; and in the eyes of mistaken men, leaving the hero himself, by 
a strange paradox, to perish like a coward ! 

On the Sth and 6th of September eight persons were executed out of 
twenty-one accused of having cut down a tree of liberty and hoisted the 
white cockade at Rouen. The number of executions became, indeed, 
now so great that the chronicle can no longer be depended upon. “ 

ndfather’s arm and heart,” says Henry Sanson, “ were too mae 
worried with striking to have had the strength to place the number of 
victims on record at the same time.” So that the positive number of 
sufferers by the French Revolution will never be really known, although 
we may fairly assume that the records left by the Sansons convey a good 
proximate idea of the facts of the case. We are the further led to this 
opinion by the comparative obscurity of some of the names of the 
sufferers, as also by the intervals that occasionally presented themselves 
between the epochs of execution. 

The so-called “ assignats’’ of the day, with which some people are said 
to have papered rooms, on the fall of the republic, appear to have been 
peculiarly obnoxious to imitation, for we find constant condemnations for 
the forgery of these precious documents—the shiu-plasters of the day. 
Amidst these criminal cases we find the name of a priest caught with 
arms in his hands, emigrants or would-be emigrants; for it was not 
enough that, with Japanese severity, it should be a capital crime to 
emigrate—a fancied desire on the part of a citizen to cross the frontier 
was sufficient to entail the loss of life. Even the representatives of the 
people were brought before these terrible assizes; generally for malversa- 
tion—a practice apparently peculiarly characteristic of democracies and 
despotism—as, for example, Russia and Turkey, as compared with the 
dis- United States: a circumstance which might furnish M. Ternaux with 
another illustration of his favourite comparison between the two. 

The sanguinary Areopagus not only summoned representatives of the 
people, as in the instance of Perrin, and mayors of towns, as in the case 
of M. de Langlé, executed for having corresponded with the enemies of 
the republic, into their terrible presence, but by the unavoidable sequence 
of things, wearied with striking its adversaries, it began also to strike its 
friends. Gorsas, deputy and journalist, was one of the few Girondins who 
protested against the autocracy of the capital, and he was the first member 
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of the Convention who mounted upon that scaffold, where he was soon to 
be followed by the most distinguished of his colleagues. Sanson had 
placed himself a little aside on this first occasion of the fall of a constitu. 
tionalist, but Gorsas perceived him, and called out: 

“Why do you hide yourself, Citizen Sanson ? Come forth and enjoy 
your triumph. We thought we were overthrowing the monarchy when 
we were inaugurating your reign.” 

“‘ My grandfather,” says Henry Sanson, “ bowed his head, but did not 
reply ; he already found that royalty weigh heavily upon him.” 

he republic had thus given the first signs of tearing itself to pieces 
with its own hands before the immolation of the queen. Marie 
Antoinette’s death followed, however, very closely upon that of the first 
member of the Convention. It seems so utterly impossible that even in 
the present day two persons can write alike concerning this beautiful, 
graceful, intellectual, and aristocratic victim of the republic, that we shall 
not enter here upon that debatable ground, trod previously at length in 
the company of the De Goncourts, Renée, Hue, and others who have 
laboured to rehabilitate an erring nature, grossly calumniated by contem- 
raneous history. Suffice it that Mortimer-Ternaux and Sanson (we 
ope there is no breach of respect in placing the two names together— 
they are simply brought into juxta-position by the force of accidental cir- 
cumstances, not on a question of merit or of social position) both vindi- 
cate the true character of the queen. Louis XVI. was simply a political 
victim; Marie Antoinette was at once a political and a personal sufferer. 
Politically, her opponents knew very well that they had a person of a very 
different character to deal with than the placid Louis XVI.; personally, 
members of her own court, nay, even of her own family, had never been 
able to forgive her her spirit of independence, her elegant tastes, her pre- 
dilection for distractions condemned by courtly etiquette, the very charms 
of mind and person that graced the innocent recreations of the petit 
Trianon, were grievances in their eyes, 

Marie Antoinette was summoned before the revolutionary tribunal on 
the Ist of August, and she was transferred to the Conciergerie as earl 
as two in the morning of the 2nd. Although described as perfectly calm 
and collected, she struck her forehead so heavily against a wicket gate as 
to have brought blood. The municipal Michonis inquired if she had hurt 
herself ; 

“No,” was the reply; “ nothing now can hurt me.” 

The two Richards, who had been so kind to Charlotte Corday, were 
now her gaolers, and they treated her with the respect and compassion 
due to the magnitude of her misfortunes. Unfortunately, the ill-judged 
attempt of the Chevalier de Rougeville to communicate with the royal 
prisoner, led to the incarceration of the old couple, and she lost their kindly 
services. The night before she was led into the presence of the cynical 
assembly who were to send her to the scaffold, was passed in mending 
her clothes, which were almost in rags, and she walked into the presence 
of her inimical judges with all the pride and dignity of a daughter of 
Austria. Her hair had become perfectly white, and her countenance had 
the rigidity of marble, as if the soul had already undergone martyrdom. 
Chauveau Lagarde and Tronson Ducondray had volunteered the perilous 
task of being her defenders. The infamous charges brought against her 
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by the wretch Hébert, upon the still more vile and infamous depositions 
of the gaoler Simon, are given at length in Sanson. They reflect an 
ineffable disgrace upon the court before which they were uttered, and upon 
the nation in which that court sat. A shudder of horror pervaded, we 
are told, the whole auditory. Marie Antoinette alone appeared to be in- 
sensible to so gross an outrage, not only upon a fallen princess, but upon 
a common humanity, and she listened astounded to the accusation of 
incest, but without allowing even a‘look to fall upon the utterer of so base 
a calumny. As she failed to answer so unnatural an accusation, her 
judges returned to the charge, and after a brief interval revived the ac- 
cusation : 

“If I have not replied,” said the queen, for the first time visibly 
affected, “‘it is because nature opposes itself to such a charge brought 
against a mother. I appeal to any who may be here!” 

Marie Antoinette deemed her life to be too worthless to care to dispute 
for its possession ; but for the sake of her children she declared the court 
to be incompetent to constitute the wife of Louis XVI. responsible for 
the acts of a king who was by the constitution itself irresponsible. As 
to personal charges against herself, they had brought none, except what 
were deserving of the most infinite contempt. Her claims to exemption 
were, however, as little heeded as the pleadings of the two devoted men 
who had risked their lives in her defence. Marie Antoinette was, indeed, 
condemned before she was put upon her trial—the latter was a mere 
ree form gone through to satisfy appearances. Condemned to follow 
er husband to the scaffold, Marie Antoinette, worn out by her long trial, 
slept three-quarters of an hour on her return to her dungeon, after which 
she indited the letter to Madame Elisabeth, which never reached her or 
her children, but was found afterwards at the house of Couthon by the 
conventional Courtois, when he was charged with the examination of the 
papers of the triumvirate. Like the last words of Charlotte Corday, this 
last letter of the queen is a noble legacy to futurity. 

Charles Henry Sanson had been summoned into the presence of 
Fouquier-Tinville, who inquired from him if the arrangements for the 
“ fete” were all completed—this was, we are told, the very word he used, 
The executioner having replied that his duty consisted in awaiting the 
decisions of the court and not in anticipating them, Fouquier got into a 
tremendous passion, for the reply contained a vague allusion to his having 
at all events anticipated the decision of the court. In his passion he ex- 
hausted himself in insults against the queen and her executioner, and it 
was decided that the former should be led to the scaffold in the same 
cart as other ordinary victims. Marie Antoinette, who had declined all 
aid from the priests of the republic, who were in her eyes so many schis- 
matics, and was finally accompanied against her will by the Abbé Loth- 
ringer, received absolution from the Abbé Magnien, ilotthanel from a 
window in the Rue St. Honoré. As to the insults of the populace on her 
way to the scaffold, she confronted them without a shudder or a sign of 
weakness. In the presence of the scaffold alone she muttered : 

“* My daughter! my children !” 

Sanson whispered to her, “ Courage, madame !” 

* Merci! monsieur, merci!” she replied. 

He then offered to help her up the fatal steps : 
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“ No,” she said; “ I shall, thank God, have strength to get up myself.” 

And she stepped up with as much majesty as if they had been the steps 
of the grand staircase at Versailles. The assistants having seized upon 
the royal personage and bound her down to the plank, she lifted up her 
eyes to heaven, and exclaimed with a loud voice : 

“ Farewell, my children, I am going to join your father.”’ 

A few shouts of “ Vive la République !” followed upon the descent of 
the knife, and one of the assistants, compelled to the melancholy duty 

the sword of Nourry-Grammont (a fanatical officer in the revolu- 
tionary army, who had put his fist in the most cowardly manner in the 
queen’s face when being led to the scaffold, and who now brandished the 

n to which he was a disgrace with the violence of a maniac), walked 
round the scaffold with the head of the victim, the eyelids being still 
agitated by a convulsive shudder. 

The trial of the inhabitants of Armentiéres, accused of corresponding 
with the enemy, followed upon that of the queen, and four of the accused, 
including one justice of the peace, were executed. These were followed 
by others, all condemned by the second section of the revolutionary 
tribunal; the first was absorbed with the more onerous duty “ of bringing 
the Girondins to justice,” as would be said under ordinary circumstances, 
but in reality of overthrowing and exterminating a body of men who had 
not sunk so low in crime as the Convention, the Commune, and the 
Clubs. The latter demanded twenty-two victims, but as several had 
fied, the number had to be made up by the conviction of deputies who 
had not taken part in the insurrection of the 2nd of June, and thus with 
Gorsas, who had already been executed, the number of twenty-two 
deputies was made up. The charges brought against these representatives 
of the people were having conspired against the unity and indivisibility 
of the republic, and against the liberty and security of the French people. 
The facts by which these accusations were attempted to be proved were 
simply that the said deputies, less bloodthirsty than other republicans, 
had not been’ always prepared to join with them in the commission of 
the most flagrant atrocities. The most unprincipled and contemptible 
wretches, men such as Amar, Pache, Chaumette, Hébert, Chabot, Fabre 
d’Eglantine, and others, were brought forward as witnesses against the 
pw of these generous men, who sacrificed their feelings and fortunes 
or the benefit of their country, and who were now about to seal the 
sacrifice by laying down their lives. 

“I do not,” said one of them—Vergniaud—‘“ deem it necessary to 
defend myself for want of complicity with thieves and assassins !”’ 

The trial was, notwithstanding, so far prolonged, that the Jacobins, 
after accusing the Convention of dilatoriness, demanded, through Robes- 
pierre, that the tribunal should be emancipated from all legal forms! 
“ All France,”’ said Fouquier, “ accuses the men who are upon their trial ; 
what necessity is there, therefore, for individual witnesses ?’’? One who, 
like others engaged in this great trial, was more influenced by the party 
of terror than by his own impulses (such persons were designated “ ter- 
rorisés), Osselin, supported Fouquier, who rewarded him by sending him 
to the scaffold only a few days later; all legal forms were dispensed with, 
the accused—men of eminence at the bar, and of tried eloquence and 
patriotism in the senate, were, in fact, interdicted from pleading—and 
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condemned without a hearing. The whole of the condemned rose up 
simultaneously at this conclusion to this mock trial. 

« We are mnocent!” no exclaimed. “ Vive la République!” 

One ery alone distu the unanimity of the expression. It was 
« Je me meurs !” Dufriche-Valazé, representative for the department of 
the Orne, had buried a dagger in his bosom. The rest were led away 
chanting the chorus of the Marseillaise, parodying some of the words : 


Plutdt la mort. que l’esclavage ! 
C’est la devise des Frangais. 


2 

Sanson had to procure the aid of a dozen assistants in order to exterminate 
such a group of the most distinguished, learned, and eloquent men in 
France. No less than five carts were necessitated for their trans 
The “ Toilette des Morts,” as Charlotte Corday called it, presented a 
strange scene. When at length completed, and all were shorn, dressed, 
and pinioned, the rest made way for Vergniaud to proceed first, but he 
turned to the body of Valazé that lay on three stones in a corner of the 
room : 

‘“‘ There is our eldest in death,” he said; “it is for him to show us the 
way.” 

Five occupied two carts; six, the third; four, the fourth; and the 
dead body of Valazé the fifth. 

A prodigious crowd filled the streets, but the people were silent, and 
manifestly terror-stricken. A crowd of men and women, hired and in- 
ebriated for the occasion, followed the carts, and filled the air with their 
obscene shouts. One of the assistants, appointed by Hébert, threw off 
his coat, beneath which he wore the costume of a clown, and placing 
himself athwart one of the horses, he went through a series of highly 
entertaining and appropriate performances! The patients were all men 
of fertitude,.but, as may be expected, they faced an ignominious death 
with varied feelings. Bishop Fauchet was the most depressed, Ver- 
gniaud the least so. Some shouted, others wept; some joked, more 
particularly Ducos, a young man of letters, representative of the Gironde, 
and who, among other quaint remarks, observed : 

‘What a pity it is that the Convention did not decree the unity and 
indivisibility of our persons ?” 

Twice on the way the different groups joined in the Marseillaise. At 
the steps of the scaffold they exchanged embraces, and encouraged one 
another to die as they had lived, without fear or reproach. The Marquis 
de Sillery, deputy for La Somme, first ascended the platform, whence he 
bowed four times to the mob. One of the assailants bade him not waste 
time. 

“ Cannot you wait a moment ?” he retorted. “I have to wait, who 
am in a greater hurry than you.” 

As the knife fell, the chorus of the victims increased in vehemence. 
The bishop had to be assisted up the steps of the scaffold. By the time 
that six had fallen, the plank, the head-pieee, and basket beneath, had 
become so flooded with blood that it became necessary to procure buckets 
of water to cleanse the apparatus. The melancholy hymn was still being 
chanted by those who remained alive below. As to Ducos, he was still 
joking when the knife fell down upon him. Vigée, the last that perished, 
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died with the patriotic chant upon his lips. “It took precisely forty. 
three minutes to make the republic widow of its founders, and to put all 
France in mourning for the most generous of its children.” This sad 
execution over, Sanson went to Fouquier to complain of a mountebank 
having been associated with such melancholy duties as those of the scaf- 
fold. All the answer he got was, that if he did not keep pace with the 
times he would have to change places, and become the executed instead 
of the executioner. The mountebank, André Dutruy by name, remained 
from that epoch an essential portion of the greatest institution of the day, 
and the more important executions were rae 8 by the contortions and 
grimaces of the sinister “ Jacot,” as he was called. 

The wholesale destruction of the Girondin leaders was the apogee of 
the revolution. It cannot be said that the sacrifice was an exemplary or 
an improving one. It does not accord with our ideas of an heroic patriot 
that he should go to his death saying witty things or chanting a national 
hymn. The whole scene is deeply imbued with the feverish excitement 
of the times. But no matter with what amount of calm, dignified, or 

ious resignation these men had met their fate—the inexorable decrees of 

rovidence would still remain manifest in it. They believed in the re- 

ublic, and, however honestly so, still were they to a certain extent, even 
if unintentionally and indirectly, responsible for the fatal results that had 
ensued, and for the blood of an innocent-monarch and his queen. Retri- 
bution with them came fast and sure ; they fell in their turn; nor did the 
sun shrink back in his course at the bloody sight, as it is said to have 
done at the retributive repast served up by Atreus to Thyestes. Their 
fall was also soon to be followed, by the slow but certain action of the 
same inevitable laws, by that of their political assassins, only the latter, 
like the dregs of an over-full revolutionary chalice, were cast away in a 
far more despicable and ignoble manner. 

The Convention was left free, with the fall of the Girondins, to prose- 
cute every individual either suspected or obnoxious, and to send them to 
the scaffold, without even a voice raised in their favour. Executions 
became, in consequence, much more frequent, and the guillotine was the 
fitting representative of an “executive government.” Among the more 
notable who followed the Girondins were Olympe de Gouges, a woman of 
some ability and much courage, who, like Charlotte Corday, had saluted 
the dawn of the republic with joy, but had soon found reason to detest 
and abhor the malpractices enacted in its name. She went to the scaffold, 
however, simply as an opponent, not as a vindicator of the rights of 
humanity by a retributive assassination. The case of Adam Lux was a 
singular one. He had come from Mayence to claim a seat at the banquet 
to which the elders of the human family invited their brethren. Alas ! 
he soon found that the banquet was a scaffold stained with the blood of 
all that was good or praiseworthy. Thus disabused, he meditated upon 
the beauty and heroism of Charlotte Corday till he determined to join 
her, and he perished on the scaffold, whither he had gone in his best, as 
if to a marriage ceremony, with the words “ At last!” in his mouth. It 
is not to be wondered at that the sanguinary fanaticism of the day 
should have been followed by flagrant instances of mental alienation. 

Adam Lux was followed by a more important personage, and, like the 
Girondins, one of the initiators of the revolution by which he was 
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doomed to perish—Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans. It was in vain 
that this prince, unworthy of his ancestry and blood, had stooped to call 
himself “ Egalité,” and had voted for the death of his king and relative; 
his birth and his wealth could never be pardoned by a lustful and in- 
furiate mob. His execution, like that of the Girondins, was also in the 
ordinary course of retributive justice. The presence of a Bourbon in the 
ranks of the “ Montagne’’ was of itself an insupportable solecism. It 
was determined to get rid of him at the first opportunity, and Fouquier 
did not even trouble himself with getting up an act of accusation. That 
which had served for the Girondins—his enemies—was also made to 
serve for him. Well might the miserable prince exclaim, “ Why, surely 
this is a joke!” 

General Coustard, the prince’s aide-de-camp, and three others were 
condemned to perish on the scaffold at the same time. Among the 
victims was a noble old man seventy years of age—a M. de Laroque— 
who, when Sanson approached him to “ faire sa toilette,” took off his 
wig, observing that his bald head saved him from that ceremony. Find- 
ing that he was to perish in company with the duke, he turned round to 
the latter, and said: 

“T no longer regret losing my life, since he who ruined my country is 
punished for his crimes; but I acknowledge, monseigneur, that 1 am in- 
finitely humiliated at being obliged to perish on the same scaffold as 
yourself,”’ 

The Duke of Orleans looked at him, but did not reply. The proces- 
sion started from the Conciergerie at four o’clock in the evening. The 
countenance of the duke was more expressive, we are told, of the indif- 
ference of a blazé than of the heroic firmness of the professor of a 
political faith. The aged nobleman who was praying by his side, without 
ostentation and yet without weakness, was a far more dignified represen- 
tative of humanity. M. de Laroque perished first. He bade farewell to 
all save the duke, whom he purposely ignored. Gondier, then General 
Coustard, and next Brousse, passed under the knife. The prince witnessed 
these executions without testifying any emotion. The assistants wished 
to remove his boots. ‘“ It will be so much time lost,’’ he observed ; “ you 
can take them off much more easily when I am dead.” 

In another moment the unfortunate prince was no more. The fatal 
knife descended amidst the ferocious yells and plaudits of the assembled 
multitude. ‘ Sad consequences,”’ exclaims the philosophic master of high 
works, ‘of popular passions! The children of those who ne fe their 
hands on that day were destined forty years later, as the result of a second 
revolution, to place a crown on the brows of the son of this decapitated 
prince |” 

Six municipal officers of Pont de Cé, accused of treasonable cor- 
respondence, were next executed, as a kind of preliminary to the appear- 
ance of Madame Roland—the soul of the Gironde—on the scaffold. The 
courage and dignity with which this gifted lady went to her trial, and 
from thence to’ the scaffold—for, like the Duke of Orleans, she was 
executed the same day that she was condemned—are well known. At 
her trial she openly avowed that she partook with pleasure the honour of 
being persecuted by the enemies of the Girondins, and when condemned 
to death she said : 
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“ You deem me to be worthy of sharing the fate of the great men 
whom you have assassinated. I will endeavour to mount the scaffold with 
the same courage that exhibited.” 

The little frailty of the feminime sex took the upper hand in the matter 
of her hair only. She was, according to Sanson, much afflicted when pre- 
parations were made for her last toilette, and when the inaster endeavoured 
to console ‘her, she made a remark not very complimentary to the profes- 
sion. “Qu donc I’humanité a-t-elle été se réfugier!” Afterwards she 
aided, “ At least leave me enough so that you can show my head to the 
populace if they ask to see it!” 

A certain Lamarche, a forger, had been condemned to die with 
Madame Roland, and she spent her last moments in consoling this 
wretched criminal. Yet was she on the way to the scaffold more loudly 
and more grievously msulted than the queen, Charlotte Corday, or the 
Girondins themselves. She retorted by a smile of contempt. 

“When innocence meets the death to which perversity and error have 
condemned it, it triumphs over all,” she had said, and she~held by her 
creed to the last. She had, as a female, the right to die first; but her com- 
panion at the scaffold was in such a state of prostration that she gave up 
her right in his favour. Politeness appears in these cynical days to have 
taken refuge in the scaffold. The master of high works took upon him- 
self the responsibility of acceding to her request, and she was permitted to 
die last. Madame Roland’s last words, we have read, were, “ Oh, liberty, 
what crimes are committed in thy name!” But Sanson relates that, 
turning round to contemplate 'a colossal statue of Liberty that stood on the 
Place de la Révolution, she smiled and said : 

“ Oh! liberté, comme on t’a jouée !” 

Either would be well worthy of being preserved—the last sneer of a 
pervishing humanity at the vanity of human wisdom. 

Tilustrious victims now followed one another in lugubrious procession to 
the scaffold. To Madame Roland succeeded Bailly, the distinguished 
astronomer, and lately mayor of Paris. It was when acting as such that’ 
he had, by vhe orders of the Assembly, proclaimed martial law on the 
oecasion of the massacres on the Champ de Mars. This had marked him 
out as a victim to the triumphant Convention. He was condemned to be 
executed on the very theatre of his so-called crimes. Francois Arago and 
others have already related at length the msults and annoyances to which 
the unfortunate “ savant’’ was exposed, and the additional information 
given by Sanson by no means tends to dimimish the ideas previously 
entertained of the disgraceful outrages that accompanied this execution 
One of the gaolers, imitatmg the manners of a valet, introduced him to 
the master of high works: 

“ Monsieur Bailly, ex-butcher of the late tyrant !” 

Two others amused themselves by pushing, or rather tumbling and 
balloting the unfortunate victim.to and fro, the one from the other. This 
in the presence of the revolutionary officials, who appeared to enjoy the 
scene, and to laugh at the jokes with which the exercise was accom- 

nied. 

P" Bailly was not, as Thiers states in his “ Histoire de la Révolution,” 
led from the first to the scaffold on ‘foot; he was conveyed thither in the 
usual cart, only that a red flag, to be burnt previous to bis execution, was 
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on this occasion suspended behind. The scaffold had been so hurriedly 
removed, that portions of the apparatus had been left behind, and when 
the cart passed through the Place de la Révolution it was necessary to 
convey these with them. lll this had to be done amidst the shouts and 
execrations of an infuriated populace, among whom the Lécheuses de 
Guillotine made themselves particularly prominent. Bailly passed the 
time, we are told, in quiet conversation with Sanson. He asked about 
the last moments of the queen, of Charlotte Corday, and of Custine; and 
he inquired even into the emoluments of the executioner. The machinery 
in the cart proved, however, to be so troublesome, that the old man had 
to get down and walk. The mob then obtained the ascendancy, and they 
tore the mantle off the victim’s shoulders, casting him down at the same 
time in the mud. It was only by the most energetic efforts on the part 
of the gendarmes that he was preserved from being torn to pieces. There 
was no alternative but to replace him in the cart, and even then the mob 
continued to pelt him with every kind of projectile that they could la 
their hands on. Arrived at length at the foot of the scaffold, the ae 
imsisted that he should not be executed there. There was no alternative 
but to succumb; ‘the gendarmerie and assistants were not in strength to 
resist the will of the sovereign people. The only concession made was 
that the scaffold should be removed to another part of the Champ de la 
Fédération, as the Champ de Mars was then called. This is what gave 
origin to what has been called the promenade of the victim around the 
said plain, to which was further added, that he had to carry the planks 
of the scaffold on his back. This Sanson contradicts. ‘He says that 
many present carried portions of the scaffold as if in triumph, but the rest 
were removed in carts. He admits, however, that the poor old man was 
in rags, covered with mud, and hurt by the missiles on every part of his 
body, even to bleeding from the forehead. Some, he adds, even endea- 
voured to strike him with sticks over the heads of others. Lamartine, 
we are told, exaggerates when he says that Bailly was made to lick the 
earth that had been stained with the blood of the people. But it is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the insults and outrages to which a 
feeble old man, his hair cut, his hands tied behind, his clothes torn off 
his back, his person covered with spittle, mud, and blood, was exposed 
when thus led about from one place of execution to another, amid the 
savage shouts of a ferocious multitude. At length a place whereon to 
raise the scaffold was found in a ditch on the river side of the plain, and 
after much discussion was fixed upon for the dénouement of the tragedy. 
The poor old man was trembling with cold, for it was not only cold, but 
raining. 

“Tu trembles, Bailly ?” said one of the crowd. 

“Mon ami, c’est que j’ai froid,” replied the victim with the utmost 
composure. 

Hitherto he had indeed borne up through insult and ill treatment with 
infinite courage and forbearance ; but his strength began to fail him. He 
felt faint, and asked for drink. The only response was liquid mud thrown 
into his face! One, more humane, afterwards tendered him a little wine, 
Still he had to be supported up the steps of the hastily erected scaffold ; 
but his sufferings were not over. The red flag had to be burnt previous 
to the execution. Wet woollen stuff did not lend itself easily to the 
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revolutionary programme, and it was not till a plank of the scaffold had 
been chipped into little bits that the orders could be. carried out. This 
done, a term came to the victim’s prolonged suffering, and he was hur- 
ried out of a world with which he must have been thoroughly disgusted, 

The scaffold was reinstated in its old place on the Place de la Révolu- 
tion the same night, for three more victims had been condemned the 
same day, and were executed the next. This was on the 22nd of October. 
On the 24th perished an extraordinary personage—Manuel, formerly 
“ procureur” or pleader for the “ commune,” and one of the most zealous 
enemies of the king. His conscience, however, did not permit him, at 
the last moments of the royal agony, from mentioning the fact, that he, 
Pétion, and Kersaint, had signed a “ sauvegarde” for Louis XVI, if he 
would induce the King of Prussia to withdraw his army. This was more 
than enough to ensure his destruction. It was a strange and complicated 
incident of retributive justice. Manuel might, perchance, have saved the 
king’s life had he acted at first openly and honestly ; he- avowed his 
error, however, too late to save the king, whom he had himself to follow 
to the scaffold. He went there, however, as a maniac, for the trials to 
which he had been subjected were too much for a weak and hesitating 
mind, and it gave way before so many conflicting impulses. Brunet, 
commander-in-chief of the Army of Italy, was led to the scaffold the same 
day, and perished with unflinching fortitude. The narrative of Henry 
Sanson is succeeded at this point by the journal of Charles Henry San- 
son himself. It is a most lugubrious, and may be to some, probably, an 
almost repulsive narrative; but the lessons it conveys of the ungovern- 
able passions and the sanguinary propensities of a mob once let loose, are 
of far too great importance to the safety of nations, that such a narrative 
should be passed over in silence. As we have seen so recently in New 
York, the mobs of all countries and all times are the same. Intelligence, 
morality, and religion surge to the surface everywhere, but they penetrate 
far less deeply into the masses than some well-intentioned humanitarians . 
would have us believe. It is necessary, therefore, to be well imbued 
with the knowledge of what the masses are capable of doing if let loose 
from all legal restraint, and in the full enjoyment of what is termed their 
sovereignty, in order to fully understand and appreciate the advantages 
of a constitutional, wise, and paternal government such as, under the 
blessings of Providence, we at present enjoy, and how much consideration 
is demanded ere we open the flood-gates to a demagogy which would at 
once overwhelm the old standing institutions of a country. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


I. 


THE LAST. 


BREATHE softly, tread gently, for it is the chamber of the dying! The 

irit is indeed on its wing, hovering on the very isthmus which separates 
time from saws 

A small shaded lamp throws its subdued light upon the room, blend- 
ing with the more ruddy hue cast by the fire. The white, wan face of 
Maria Godolphin lies quietly on the not more white pillow—but that 

illow has not the ghastly blue tinge in it which may be seen on the face. 
Her breath comes in short gasps, and may be heard at a distance; other- 
wise she is calm and still, the sweet soft eyes are open yet, and the world 
and its interests, so far as cognisance goes, has not closed. Meta, in her 
black frock, dressed as she had been in the day, is lying on the bed by 
her mother’s side; one weak arm is thrown round the child, as if she could 
not part with her greatest earthly treasure: and George is sitting in a 
chair on the other side the bed, his elbow on the pillow, his face turned 
to catch every shade that may appear on that fading one, so soon to be 
lost to him for ever. 

The silence was interrupted by the striking of the house-clock, twelve; 

and its strokes came through the doors of the room with preternatural 
loudness in the hushed stillness of the midnight. Margery glided in. 
Margery and Jean were keeping watch over the fire in the next room, 
the sitting-room, ready for any services required of them: and they knew 
that services for the dead as well as for the living would be wanted that 
night. ’ 
The doctors had paid a last visit, superfluous as they knew it to be. 
Dr. Beale had come with the departure of his dinner guests; Mr. Snow 
earlier in the evening: she was dying, they said, dying quickly ; but 
calmly and peacefully : and those friends who had wished to take their 
farewell had taken it ere they left the house, leaving her, as she wished, 
alone with her husband. 

Margery came in with a noiseless step. If pon | had come in once 
upon the same errand which brought her now, she had come in ten times, 
Maria turned her eyes towards her. 

“ She'd be a sight better in bed. It have gone midnight. It can’t do 
no good, her lying there.” 

Meta partially stirred her golden curls as she moved nearer to her 
mother, and Maria’s feeble hand tightened its clasp on the little one. 
George nodded : and Margery went back rather in dudgeon, and gave the 
fire in the next room a fierce poke. 

“It’s not well to let her see a mortal die. Just you hold your tongue, 
Jean, about mother and child! Don’t I know it’s parting them?—but 
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the parting must come, and before another hour is over, and I say it 
would be better to bring her away now. If there should be anything of 
a struggle at the last, a fighting for breath, the child will never get it out 
of her sight. Master has no more sense than a calf, or he’d think of this 
and send her. Not he! He just gave me one of his looks, as much as 
to say, ‘You be off back; she isn’t coming.’ *Tisn’t him that would 
think of it.” 

‘* How does she seem now ?”’ asked Jean, a tall woman, with a thin 
straight-down figure, and old-fashioned large white cap. 

“T saw no change. There won’t be any till the minute comes.” 

On the table was a tray of cups and saucers. Margery went up to 
them and drew two from the rest. ‘ We may as well have a drop o’ tea 
now,” she said, taking up a small black teapot that was standing on the 
hob—for the parlour grate was an old-fashioned one. “ Shall I cut you 
a bit o’ bread-and-butter, Jean?”’ 

“ No thank ye. I couldn’t eat it.” 

They sat on either side the table, the teacups between them. ~Margery 
put the teapot. back on the hob. Jeau stirred her tea noiselessly. 

“ ] have known those, as far gone as she, rally for hours,” Jean re- 
marked, in a half whisper. 

Margery shook her head. “ Ske won't rally. It'll be only the work- 
ing out of my dream. I dreamt last night——” 

“ Don’t get talking of dreams now, Margery,” interrupted Jean, with 
a shiver. “I never like to bring dreams up when the dead be about.” 

Margery cast a resentful glance at her. “Jeam woman, if you have 
laughed at my dreams once, you have laughed at ‘em a hundred times 
when we lived together at Ashlydyat, ridiculing and saymg you never 
could believe in such things. You know you have.” 

“ No more I don’t believe in em,” said Jean, taking little sips of her 
hot tea. “ But it’s not a pleasant subject for to-night.” 

“It’s as pleasant as any other,” retorted Margery. ‘One can’t be 
havering over dancing and fiddling when there's a poor lady that one has 
loved dying within earshot. A good mistress she has been to me!— 
and she'll be a loss to more than one, mark you that, Jean.” 

is child is to come to the old home, they say, to be brought up by 
my lady.” 

Margery grunted. “She'll do her best, nodoubt, Miss Cecil will, but 
the likeliest woman going can’t replace a mother. My master, e’ll find 
out her worth and her loss when she is gone.”’ 

“IT never heard that he didn’t know her worth before.” 

* Didn’t you!” retorted Margery. ‘ He’s all of a piece, he is. To 
think of his keeping that child in there now !” 

“Shall we have you at Ashlydyat again, Margery ?”’ 

“* Now don’t you bother your head about me, Jean woman. Is it a 
time to cast one’s thoughts about and lay out plans? Let the future take 
care of the future.’’ 

Jean remained silent after this rebuff and attended to her tea, which 
she could not get of a sufficient coolness to drink comfortably. She had 
been an inferior servant to Margery at Ashlydyat, in a measure under 
her contrel ; and she was deferent in manner still. Presently she began 


again. 
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«“ Jt’s a curious complaint that mistress has died of, Margery— 
leastways it has a curious name. I made bold to ask Dr. Beale to-night 
what it was, when I went to open the gate for him, and he called it— 
what was it?—atrophy.. Atrophy: that was it. They could not at all 
class the disease of which Mrs. George Godolphin had died, he said, and 
were content to call it atrophy for want of a better name. I took leave 
to say that I didn’t understand the word, and he explained that it meant 
a gradual wasting away of the system without apparent cause.” 

Margery did not reply for the moment: she was swelling with dis- 

easure. 

“Td not speak of a lady as dead, until she was dead, if I were you, 
Jean Nair !” 

* But you know what I mean,” said Jean, humbly. “ Margery, what 
is atrophy, for I don’t understand it a bit ?” 

“ It’s rubbish,” flashed Margery—‘“ as applied to my poor dear mis- 
tress. She has died of the trouble—that she couldn’t speak of—that has 
eat into her heart and cankered there—and broke it at the last. Atrophy! 
but them doctors must put a name to everything. Jean woman, I have 
been with her all through it, and I tell you that it’s the ¢rowble that has 
killed her. She has had it on all sides, has felt it in more ways than the 
world gives her credit for. She never opened her lips to me about a thing 
—and perhaps it had been better if she had—but I have got my eyes in 
my head, and I could see what it was doing for her. As I lay down in 
my clothes on this here sofa last night, for it wasn’t up to my bed I went, 
with her so ill, I couldn’t help thinking to myself that if she could but 
have broke the ice and talked of her sorrows they might have wore off in 
vem It is the burying the grief within people’s own breasts that kills 

em.” 

Jean was silent. Margery began turning the grounds in her empty 
teacup round and round, staring dreamily at the forms they assumed. 

“ Hark !’’ cried Jean, 

A sound was heard in the next room. Margery started from her chair 
and softly opened the door. But it was only her master who had gone 
round the bed and was leaning over Meta. Margery closed the door 
again. 

George had come to the conclusion that the child would be best in 
bed. Meta was lying perfectly still, looking earnestly at her mamma’s 
face, so soon, so soon to be Jost to her. He drew the hiding hair from 
her brow as he spoke. 

“ You will be very tired, Meta. I think you must go to bed.” 

For answer Meta broke into a storm of passionate sobs. It was as if 
they had been on the burst before and the words had set them on. She 
flung up her little plump arms and held on to her mother, fearful perhaps 
of being forced away. Maria turned her eyes imploringly on her hus- 
band. Her speech seemed to retura to her. 

“ Don’t part us, George. It will be such a little while!” 

He went back to his seat. He took his wife’s hand in his, he bent his 
repentant face near to hers: it went to his very heart that she should 
suppose he wished to part them—but some such idea as Margery’s had 
occurred to his mind. Meta’s sobs subsided, but they seemed to have 
roused Maria from her passive state of silence. 
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“ Meta—darling”—came forth the isolated words in the difficulty of 
her laboured breath—“I am going away, but it is not long before you 
will come to me. You will be sure to come to me, for God has promised. 
I seem to have had the promise given to me, to hold it, now, and I shall 
carry it away with me. I am going to heaven. When the blind was 
drawn up yesterday morning and I saw the snow, it made me shiver, but 
I said there will be no snow in heaven. Meta, there will be only spring 
there ; no sultry heat of summer, no keen winter’s cold. Oh my child! 
try to come to me, try always! I shall keep a place for you.” 

The minutes went on: the spirit fleeting, George watching with his 
aching heart. Soon she spoke again. 

“ Has it struck twelve ?” 

“ Ten minutes ago.” 

: “Then it is my birthday. I am twenty-eight to-day. It is young to 
ie!” 

Young to die! Yes, it was young to die: but there are some who can 
count time by sorrow, not by years. 

“ Don’t grieve, George. It will pass so very soon, and you will come 
to me. Clad in our white robes, we shall rise at the Last Day to eternal 
life, and be together for ever and for ever.” 

The tears were dropping from his eyes. The grief of the present, the 
anguish of the parting, the remorse for the irrevocable past, in which he 
might have cherished her more tenderly had he foreseen this, and did not, 
were all too present to him. He laid his face on hers with a bitter cry. - 

“ Forgive me before you go! Oh my darling, forgive me all !” 

There was no answering response, nothing but the feeble pressure of 
her hand as it held him there, and he started up to look at her. Ah no: 
there could never more be any response from those fading lips, never 
more, never more. 

Was the hour come? George Godolphin’s heart beat quicker, and he 
wildly kissed her with passionate kisses—as if that would keep within her 
the life that was ebbing. The loving eyes gazed at him still—it was he 
who had the last lingering look, not Meta. 

But she was not to die just then: life was longer in finally departing. 
George, greedily watching her every breath, praying (who knows ?) wild 
and unavailing prayers to Heaven that even yet a miracle might be 
wrought and she spared to him, supported her head on his arm. And the 
minutes went on and on. 

Meta was very still. Her sobs had first subsided into a sudden catch- 
ing of the breath now and then, but that was no longer heard. Maria 
moved uneasily, or strove to move, and looked up at George in distress : 
dying though she was, almost past feeling, the weight of the child’s head 
had grown heavy on her side. He understood and went round to move 
Meta. 

She had fallen asleep. Weary. with the hour, the excitement, the still 
watching, the sobs, sleep had stolen unconsciously over her : her wet eye- 
lashes were closed, her breathing was regular, her hot cheeks were 
crimson. ‘“ Shall I take her to Margery?” he whispered. 

Maria seemed to look approval, but her eyes followed the child as 
George raised her in his arms. It was impossible to mistake their 
yearning wish. 
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He carried the child round, he gently held her sleeping face to that of 
his wife, and the dying mother pressed her last feeble kiss upon the un- 
answering and unconscious lips. Then he took her and gave her to 
Margery. . 

The tears were in Maria’s eyes when he returned to her, and he bent 
his face to catch the words that were evidently striving to be spoken. 

“ Love her always, George.” ’ 

“Oh, Maria, there is no need to tell it me.” 

The answer seemed to have burst from him in anguish. There is no 
doubt that those few last hours had been of the bitterest anguish to 
George Godolphin: he had never gone through such before, he never 
ae through such again. It is well, it is well that these moments 
can come but once in a lifetime. 

He hung over her, suppressing his emotion as he best could for her 
sake ; he wiped the death-dews from her brow, fast gathering there. Her 
eyes never moved from him, her fingers to the last sought to entwine 
themselves with his. But soon the loving expression of those eyes faded 
into unconsciousness : they were open still, looking as may be said afar 
off: the recognition of him, her husband, the recollection of earthly 
things had passed away. 

Suddenly there was a movement of the lips, a renewal in a faint 
degree of strength and energy; and George strove to catch the words. 
Her voice was dreamy ; her eyes looked dreamily at him whom she would 
never more recognise until they should both have put on immortality. 

“ And the city has no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
in it: for the glory of God lightens it, and the Lamb is the light e 

Even as she was speaking the last words her voice dropped, and was 
still. There was no sigh, there was no struggle; had Meta been looking 
on, the child’s pulses would not have been stirred. Very, very gently had 
the spirit taken its flight. 

George Godolphin let his head fall on the pillow beside her. In his 
overwhelming grief for her? or in repentant prayer for himself? He alone 
knew. Let us leave it with him! 





II. 


OVER THE DEAD. 


ONCE more, once more—I cannot help it if you blame me for these 
things—the death-bell of All Souls’ boomed out over Prior’s Ash. 
People were rising in the morning when it struck upon their ear, and the 
held their breath to listen: three times ¢wo, and then the quick sharp 
strokes rung for the recently departed. ‘Then it was for her who was 
known the previous night to be on the point of death! and they went 
out of their houses in the bleak winter’s morning, and said to each other, 
as they took down their shutters, that poor Mrs. George Godolphin had 
really gone at last. 

Poor Mrs. George Godolphin! Ay,-they could speak of her con- 
siderately, kindly, regretfully now, but did they remember how they had 
once spoken of her? She had gone to the grave with her pain and 
sorrow, she had gone with the remembrance of their severe judgment, 
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their harsh words, which had eaten into her too sensitive heart: she had 
gone away from them, to be judged by One who would be more merciful 
than had been. 

Oh, if we could but be less harsh in judging our fellow pilgrims! [ 
have told you no idle tale, no false story conjured up by the plausible 
imagination. Prior’s Ash lamented her im a startled sort of manner : 
their consciences pricked them sorely ; and they would have given some- 
thing to recal her back to life, now it was too late. 

stared at each other, shutters in hand, stunned as it were, with 
blank and repentant hearts. Somehow they had never believed she 
would really die; even the day before, when it had been talked of as all 
too probable, they had not fully believed it: she was young and beautiful, 
and it is not common for such to go. They recalled her in the several 
stages of her life: their rector’s daughter, the pretty child who had been 
born and reared among them, the graceful girl who had given her love to 
George Godolphin, the most attractive man in Prior’s Ash; the*faithful, 
modest wife against whose fair fame never a breath of scandal had dared 
to come ; the loving mother, the gentle friend, the kind mistress, the con- 
siderate woman—Prior’s Ash looked out around, and in its present mood 
found none so admirable in all the relations of life as she appeared to have 
been for whom that bell was tolling. ‘ 

And how had they requited her? When misfortune, such as does not 
often fall upon a gentlewoman, overtook her, bursting upon her uncon- 
scious head as a hasty-gathered thunder-storm im sultry summer, they had 
reproached Aer ; had cast towards her their bitter sueers, had not sought 
to conceal their unjust reproaches: many a one who had not lost by the 
bank, who had never had a shilling in it, had sent forth cruel stabs more 
freely than the rest. Did they think in their heart of hearts that she 
deserved such?—did they think such poisoned arrows could fall harmlessly 
on a refined, sensitive woman, such as she was? 

It was all over now; she and her broken heart, her wrongs and her 
sorrows, had been taken from their tender mercies, to a land where neither 
wrongs nor sorrows cap penetrate, where the hearts, broken here by un- 
kindness, are made whole. It was a better change for her; but Prior’s 
Ash felt it remorsefully. They felt it ina resentful sort of manner when 
the first shock was over ; as if a wrong had been done to them in her going 
—_ so soon, in her not stopping longer, that they in their own fashion 
might have atoned for their share of the past, had it been but by a single 
word. This sort of atoning—or rather the wish to render it—generally 
comes too late. 

When Meta woke in the morning it was considerably beyond her usual 
hour, the result probably of her late vigil. Jean was in the room, not 

. A moment’s surprised stare, and then recollection flashed over 
her. She darted out of bed, her flushed cheeks and her bright eyes raised 
to Jean. 


“] want mamma.”’ 
“ Yes, dear,’’ said Jean, evasively. ‘I'll dress you, and then you shall 
go down.” 
“ Where’s Margery ?”’ 
“ She has just stepped out on an errand.” 
Meta paused a moment, looking very hard at Jean. For all her 
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random ways, her high spirits, she inherited greatly the tful 
sind, the safleative: tens want hen mation, holed abate the 
sensitive reticence of feeling which had so remarkably distinguished 
George Godolphin’s wife. Meta’s feelings were engaged she was 
silent, shy, timid as ahare. She possessed of course no definite idea of 
death, she had seen her baby brother in his coffin, but the sight did not 
impart any defined notions to her; had one questioned Meta of that seene, 
she would have remembered the flowers strewn on the little white shroud, 
more clearly than anything else: and when she had gathered, as she had 
on the previous day, that death was also coming to her mamma, a vague 
sense of discomfort, of a desire to hold her mamma tightly and not let her 
go, was the most that her mind had grasped. But the sense of discomfort, 
. of something wrong, returned to her mind when she awoke, the vague 
fear touching her mother rushed over it with redoubled violence, and she 
drew away from the hand of Jean, who was about to take hold of her. 

“Is mammain her room? Is she in her bed ?” 

“ We'll go and see presently, dear,’’ repeated Jean, with the same 
evasion. 

The worst way that any one can take is to attempt to deceive a 
thoughtful, sensitive child, whose fears may be already awakened : it is 
certain to defeat its own ends. Meta knew as well as Jean did that she 
was being purposely deceived, that there was something to tell which was 
not being told. A dread came over Meta that her mamma was in some 
manner gone out of the house, that she should never see her again : she 
backed from Jean’s hand, dashed the door open and flew down the 
stairs. Jean flew after her, crying and calling. 

The noise surprised George Godolphin. He was in the parlour at the 
breakfast-table, sitting at the meal but not toucling it. The consterna- 
tion of Prior’s Ash was great, but that was as nothing in comparison with 
his. George Godolphin was as a man bewildered. He could not realise 
the fact. But four-and-twenty hours since he had received intimation of 
the danger, and now she was—there. He could not realise it. Though 
all yesterday afternoon, since his arrival, he had known there was no 
hope,—though he had seen her die,—though he had passed the hours 
since, lamenting her as much as he could do in his first stunned state, yet 
he could not realise it. He was not casting much blame to himself: he 
was thinking how circumstances had worked against him and against 
Maria. His mind was yet in a chaos, and it was from this confused state 
that the noise outside disturbed him. Opening the door, the sight came 
full upon his view. The child flying down in her white night-dress, her 
naked feet scarcely touching the stairs, her eyes wild, her hot cheeks 
flaming, her golden hair entangled as she had slept. 

‘“‘] want mamma,” she cried, literally springing into his arms as if for 
refuge. ‘ Papa, I want mamma.”’ 

She burst into a storm of sobs distressing to hear; she clung to him 
with her little arms, her whole frame trembling. George, half unmanned, 
sat down before the fire, and pressed her to him in his strong arms. 

“ Bring a shawl,” he said to Jean. 

A warm grey shawl of chenille which Maria had often lately worn upon 
her shoulders was found by Jean, and George wrapped it round Meta as 
she lay in his arms, and he kept her there. Had Margery been present, 
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she would probably have taken the young lady away by force and dressed 
her with a reprimand; but there was only Jean: and George had it all 
his own way. 

He tried to comfort the grieved spirit; the little sobbing bosom that 
beat against his ; but his efforts seemed useless, and the child’s cry never 
ceased. 

“‘T want mamma; I want to see mamma.” 

“Hush, Meta! Mamma”—George had to pause, himself—“ mamma’s 

. She——” 

The words confirmed all her fears, and she strove to get off his lap in 
her excitement, interrupting his words. ‘“ Let me go and see her, papa! 
Is she in the grave with Uncle Thomas? Oh, let me go and see it! 
Grandpapa will show it to me.” 

How long it took to soothe her even to comparative calmness, George 
scarcely knew. He learnt more of Meta’s true nature in that one inter- 
view than he had learnt in all her life before: and he saw that he must, 
in that solemn hour, speak to her as he would to a girl of double her 

ears. 
™ Mamma’s gone to heaven, child ; she is gone to be an angel with the 
great God. She would have stayed with us if she could, Meta, but death 
came and took her. She kissed you; she kissed you, Meta, with her last 
breath. You were fast asleep: you fell asleep by her side, and I held 
you to mamma for her last kiss, and soon after that she died.” 

Meta had kept still, listening : but now the sobs broke out again. 

‘“* Why didn’t they wake me and let me see her; why did they take 
her away first? Oh, papa, though she is dead, I want to see her; I want 
to see mamma.” 

He felt inclined to take her into the room. Maria was looking very 
much like herself; far more so than she had looked in the last days of 
life : there was nothing ghastly, nothing repulsive, as is too often the case 
with the dead; the sweet face of life looked scarcely less sweet now. 

“ Mamma that was is there still, Meta,’”’ he said, indicating the next 
room, “ The spirit is gone to heaven; you know that: the body, that 
which you used to call mamma, will be here yet a little while, and then 
it will be laid by Uncle Thomas, to wait for the resurrection of the Last 
Day. Meta, if I should live to come home from India; that is, if I am 
~ my native land when my time comes to die, they will lay me beside 

Gen” 

He stopped abruptly. Meta had lifted her head and was looking at 
him with a wild questioning expression ; as if she could not at first un- 
derstand or believe his words. ‘ Mamma in there !” 

“Yes. But she is dead now, Meta; she is not living.” 

“Oh, take me to her! Papa, take me to her.” 

“ Listen, Meta. Mamma is changed; she looks cold and white, and 
her eyes are shut, and she does not stir. I would take you in, but I 
fear—I don’t know whether you would like to look at her.” 

But there might be no denial, now that the hope had been given; the 
child would have broken her heart over it. George Godolphin rose; he 
pressed the little head upon his shoulder, and carried her to the door, the 
shawl well wound round her body, her warm feet hanging down. Once 
in the room, he laid his hand upon the golden curls, to ensure that the 
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face was not raised until he saw fit that it should be, and bore her straight 
to the head of the bed. Then, holding her in his arms very tightly that 
she might feel sensibly his protection, 4 suffered her to look full in the 
white face lying there. 

One glance, and Meta turned and buried her head upon him ; he could 
feel her trembling ; and he began to question his own wisdom in bringing 
her in. Another minute, and she looked back and took a longer gaze. 

“ That’s not mamma,” she said, bursting into tears, 

George sat down on a chair close by, and laid her wet cheek against 
his, and hid his eyes amidst her curls. His emotion had spent itself in 
the long night, and he thought he could control it now. 

“That is mamma, Meta; your mother and my dear wife. It is all 
that is left of her. Oh, Meta! if we had but known earlier that she was 

ing to die!” 

“ Tt does not look like mamma.” 

“The moment death comes, the change begins. It has begun in 
mamma. Do you understand me, Met#? In a few days I shall hear 
read “over her . your grandpapa——” George stopped: it suddenly 
occurred to him that the Reverend Mr. Hastings would not officiate this 
time; and he amended his sentence. “I shall hear read over her the 
words she has I know often read to you; how the corruptible body must 
die, and be buried in the earth as a grain of wheat is, ere it can be changed 
and put on immortality.” 

** Will she never come again ?” sobbed Meta. 

*“‘ Never here, never again. We shall go to her.” 

Meta sobbed on. “I want mamma! I want mamma that talked to 
me and nursed me. Mamma loved us.”’ 

“Yes, she loved us,” he said, his heart wrung with the recollection of 
the past: ‘‘ we shall never find any one else to love us as she loved. Meta, 
child, listen! Mamma lives still; she is looking down from heaven now 
and sees*and hears us; she loves us, and will love us for ever. And 
when our turn shall come to die, I hope—I hope—we shall have learnt 
all that she has learnt, so that God may take us to her.” 

It was of no use prolonging the scene: George still questioned his 
judgment in allowing Meta to enter upon it. But as he rose to carry her 
away, the child turned her head with a sharp eager motion to take a last 
look. A last look of the still form, the dead face of her who but yes- 
terday only had been as they were. 

Margery had that instant come in and was standing in her bonnet in 
the sitting-room. To describe her face of surprised consternation when 
she saw Meta carried out of the chamber, would take time and trouble. 
“You can dress her, Margery,” he said, giving the child into her arms. 

But for his subdued tones, the evident emotion which lay upon him all 
too palpably in spite of his efforts to suppress it, Margery might have 
given her private opinion of the existing state of things. As it was, she 
confined her anger to dumb show. Jerking Meta to her, with a half fond, 
half fierce gesture, she lifted¢ner hand in dismay at sight of the naked 
feet, and turned her own gown up to fling over them. 

Scarcely was George left alone when he was again to be disturbed. 
Some visitor had softly entered the house, and was being shown in by 
Jean. A faint flush came over his haggard face—haggard then with its 
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want of sleep and its weight of sorrow—as he saw Mrs. Hastings. Emo- 
tion was shaking her also, and she burst into tears as George placed her 
in a chair. 

«I could not get here in time ; I could not get here. Oh, Mr. George, 
what could have taken her away so suddenly? I had no suspicion she 
was so very ill.” 

“It has come more suddenly upon me than upon any one,” he an- 
swered. ‘J had no suspicion of it.” 

“ But what has she died of ? What complaint had she? I knew of 
nothing but weakness.” 

George Godolphin gave no satisfactory answer. He leaned his arm 
on the elbow of his old-fashioned chair, and his cheek upon his hand. 
“ ] would have given my own life to save hers,” was all he said. 

They sat on in silence, Mrs. Hastings bringing her sobs under control. 
“ How is Mr. Hastings ?” he presently asked. *‘ He was ill when he left 
here last might.” 

“ He is in bed this morning. He is really ill, worse than I have known 
him for years, and he feels the loss of Maria. Grace feels it also dread- 
fully, they tell me. It takesa great deal to arouse the feelings of Grace, 
but when once aroused they are apt to be violent. You see—you see—it 
has come upon us all so unexpectedly.” 

George turned to the neglected brealfast-table. “ Will you take 
some ?” he asked. ‘TI fear it is cold.” He might well say it: his own 
cup of tea, poured out but never yet tasted, was going on for ice. Mrs. 
Hastings shook her head and they sat on again, neither feeling at ease 
in the interview. It was the first time George had been brought face to 
face with Mrs. Hastings since the summer and its heart-burnings. 

It was well, perhaps, that Meta came in to break the awkwardness. 
Dressed now, im her black frock and white pinmafore, her pretty curls 
combed smoothly out, her eyes swollen with weeping, her breath catching 
itself up. Mrs. Hastings drew her to her knee and kissed hef. 

“‘ Mamma’s dead,” said Meta, breaking into hysterical sobs. 

* Yes, child; yes.” 

“‘ Margery won't let me say any longer, ‘ Pray God bless mamma and 
make her well again.’ Why can't I say it ?” 

The streaming eyes were raised to Mrs. Hastings, the little voice was 
choking with its emotion. Mrs. Hastings seemed choking also. 

“ Mamma is well now, Meta. She is gone to be better off. She— 
she——" 

“* Margery says she’s gone to Heaven to be with Uncle Thomas,” re- 
sumed Meta, breaking the distressed pause. 

“So she is.” 

“ Do you think she has thanked Uncle Thomas for the Bible yet ?— 
and told him ‘that I will always read it? I will always read it because 
mamma bade me.” 

George drew ‘her towards him ; the scene was getting painful for Mrs. 
Hastings. “ Meta must have some breakfast,” he whispered, placing 
her at the table. 

But Meta evidently wanted no breakfast that day. Later, when Mrs. 
Hastings came out of the next room, where she went, she offered to take 
her home with her to the rectory. “I think it will be better that she 
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should not remain in the house,” she said in an under tone to . 
«“ She will forget her grief, playing with Fanny and Katie Chisholm.” 

«“ You are very kind,” a George, and a omy remembrance 
darted through him of the eause which had located the little Chisholms 
at the rectory, “but I expect her to be sent for almost momentarily to 
Ashlydyat. She is to be there from to-day. I could not well take her 
out to India with me.” 

“T heard it was so arranged ; and she will have advantages at Ashily- 
dyat which I could not offer: but had you been at a fault for a home, [ 
would have taken her, in spite of ——” In spite of the past, Mrs. 
Hastings was about thoughtlessly to say, but she stopped in time, and a 
flush rose to her cheek. “ Yes, we would have taken her and done the 
best we could: she is Maria’s child.” 

He could only repeat a word of acknowledgment, and Mrs. Hastings 
went out. Margery hastened after her to the gate. 

“Did she die quietly, Margery?” Mrs. Hastings asked, the gate in 
her hand. “ Your master is sadly cut up, I can see that, with all his 
apparent calmness, and I did not like to ask him particulars,” 

‘She died like a lamb, without so much as a sigh,” answered Mar- 
gery. “ Master told me so; there was nobody with her but him. As to 
his being cut up,” she added, in a different and slighting tone, “it’s only 
nateral he should be.” 

“ What could have killed her? Only this time yesterday I was think- 
ing of her, as busy in her preparations for India.” 

“ She have been going right straight on for death ever since that blow 
in the summer,” was Margery’s answer. “Looking back, ma’am, and 
reflecting on it, I seem to see it all, and I wonder I never saw it then. 
There were troubles of more sorts than one that came upon her together, 
and I suppose she couldn't battle with them.” 

Mrs. Hastings sighed deeply as she walked away, thinking how full 
of care the world was, how unequally lots in it seemed to be dealt out. 
At the turning of the road she met the close carriage of Lady Averil, 
with all its badges of rank: its coronet, its servants, its fine horses and 
their showy harness. Cecil leaned forward and bowed, and Mrs. Hastings 
rightly conjectured that she was going herself to bring away Meta. 
“ Yes, lots are differently dealt out in life,” she murmured; “it is well 
that Meta should be brought up at Ashlydyat.” 

It was a somewhat busy week for George Godolphin, in spite of his 
sorrow. Many arrangements had to be made: for giving up the apart- 
ments ; for disposing of personal effects. George’s would go with him ; 
Meta’s to Ashlydyat; Maria’s—what of Maria’s? George begged Mrs. 
Hastings to see to them. Perhaps no bitterer grief had wrung his heart 
than in the moment when he examined the little cheap trunk, so despised 
by Charlotte Pain when consigned to that lady’s care for safety the pre- 
vious summer. How good, how pure were her secrets! how great the 
proof of love and loyalty to him! The bit of hair of their lost children, 
the two or three love-letters he had written to her; the memorandum 
made on the day of their engagement: “I was this day engaged to 
George Godolphin. I pray God to render me worthy of him! to be to 
him a loving and dutiful wife.” 


She had been all that; more than all! Had she been less loving, it 
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might perhaps have been better for her. George Godolphin had probabl 

on been the sort of faithful husband that may be set up under a sen 
case as a model pattern to delinquent men in general, but he was not dead 
yet to the sense of right and wrong, or to the impulses of natural affec- 
tion. He did not much care for the pretty little curls, or for his own 
love-letters to Maria; but he put that memorandum paper into his 
ore together with a lock of hair that had been cut off after 

eath. 

Margery’s decision would have to be made promptly: whether she 
should accept Miss Janet’s offer of retiring to Scotland and quiet, or go 
to Ashlydyat to have her life teased out by Miss Meta. Lord Averil 
threw an inducement into the scale: ‘‘ When childreu come to Ashlydyat, 
Margery, you shall have the ruling of them, as you.had of the children 
at Ashlydyat in the years gone by.” Margery answered that she must 
“turn things about in her mind.’’ And so the days wore on. 


Il. 


A SAD PARTING. 


AGAIN another funeral in All Souls’ Church, another opening of the 
vault of the Godolphins! But it was not All Souls’ rector to officiate 
this time; he stood at the grave with George, Isaac Hastings had come 
down from London, Harry had come from his tutorship in the school ; 
Lord Averil was again there, and Mr, Crosse had asked to attend. 

Prior’s Ash had looked out on the funeral, as it had on that of Thomas 
Godolphin; at the black hearse with its sable plumes. Some inquisitive 
ones had solaced their curiosity by taking a private view previously of the 
coffin at the undertaker’s, had counted its nails and studied its plate. 
Prior’s Ash did not make this day into a sort of solemn holiday as it had 
the other one ; no private houses had their blinds drawn, no shops were 
closed : but people did look out sorrowfully and pityingly as the simple 
funeral went slowly past. They followed it with their regretful eyes, they 
said one to another what a sad thing it was for her, only twenty-eight, to 
die. They forgot that the sadness was left for this world; that she had 
escaped from it and was free, as a chrysalis casts its shell. 

Ay, she had left it behind her, all the sorrow and sadness! she had 
entered into her rest. 

George Godolphin stood over the grave and contrived to maintain an 
outward calmness—even as his brother Thomas had contrived to maintain 
it when he had stood in the same churchyard over the burial of Ethel. 
The two events were not quite analogous perhaps, and Thomas, at any 
rate, had nothing of remorse on his conscience. He, George, stood motion- 
less, betraying no sign of emotion save that of intense, preternatural still- 
ness: but the eyes of Prior’s Ash in the shape of its many idlers were on 
him, bracing his nerves, steeling his heart. There suddenly arose one 
burst of sobs to delight the gaping spectators, but they did not come from 
him. They came from Harry Hastin 

It drew to an end at last. The men began to shovel the earth on to 
the coffin as they had shovelled it so short a while before on Thomas Go- 
dolphin’s, and George turned away. Not yet to the mourning-coach that 
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waited for him, but through the little leading to the rectory. He 
was about to leave Prior’s Ash for that night, and common courtesy 
demanded that he should say a word of farewell to Mrs. Hastin 

In the darkened drawing-room with Grace and Rose, in their new 
black attire, sat Mrs. Hastings: George Godolphin half started back as 

rose to greet him. He did not stay to sit: he stood by the fire- 
place, his hat in his hand, its flowing crape nearly touching the ground. 

“T will say good-by to you now, Mrs. Hastings.” 

“ You really leave to-night ?” 

« By the seven o'clock train. Will you permit me to express my hope 
that a brighter time ae dawn for you; to assure you that no effort 
on my part shall be spared to conduce to it.” 

He — in a low, quiet, meaning tone, and he held her hand between 
his. Mrs. Hastings could not misunderstand him—that he was hinting 
at a hope of reimbursing somewhat of their pecuniary loss. 

“Thank you for your good wishes,” she said, keeping down the tears. 
“You will allow me—you will speak to Lady Averil to allow me to have 
the child here for a day sometimes.” 

“Need you ask it?” he answered, a generous warmth in his tone. 
“Cecil, I am quite sure, recognises your right in the child at least in an 
equal degree with her own, and is giad to recognise it. Fare you well; 
fare you well, dear Mrs. Hastings.” 

He went out, shaking hands with Grace and Rose as he passed, think- 
ing how much he had always liked Mrs. Hastings, with her courteous 
manners and gentle voice, so like those of his lost wife. The rector met 
him in the passage, and George held out his hand. 

“TI shall not see you again, sir. I leave to-night.” 

The rector took the hand. “I wish you a safe voyage,” he said. “TI 
hope things will be more prosperous with you in India than they have 
been latterly here !” 

“We have all need to wish that,” was George’s answer. “ Mr. 
Hastings, promises from me might be regarded as valueless, but this 
much I wish to say ere we part: that I carry the weight of my debt to 
you about me, and I will lessen it should it be in my power. You will” 
—dropping his voice—* you will see that the inscription is properly 
ate on the tombstone.” 

“T will. Have you given orders for it?” 

“Oh yes. Farewell, sir. Farewell, Harry,” he added, as the two 
sons came in. “ Isaac, I shall see you in London.” 

He passed swiftly out to the mourning-coach, and was driven home, 
Above everything on earth George hated this leave-taking: but there 
were two or three to whom it had to be spoken. 

Not until the dusk did he go up to Ashlydyat. He called in at Lady 
Godolphin’s Folly as he passed it: she was his father’s widow, and Bess 
was there. My lady was very cool. My lady told him that it was his 
place to give the refusal of Meta to her: mm she should never forgive 
the slight. From the very moment she heard that Maria’s life was in 
danger, she had made up her mind to break through her rules of keeping 
children at a distance, and to take the child. She should have reared 
her in we | luxury as Miss Godolphin of Ashlydyat, and left her a 
handsome fortune: as it was, she washed her hands of her. George 
Nov.—vVoL, CXXIX. NO. DXV. U 
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thanked her for her good intention as a matter of course, but his heart 
leaped within him at the thought that Meta was safe and secure with 
Cecil: he would have taken her and Margery out to make acquaintance 
with the elephants, rather than have left Meta to Lady Godolphin. 

“She'll get over the smart, George,” whispered Bessy, as she came 
out to bid him God-speed. “I shall be having the child here sometimes, 
you know, My lady's all talk: she never cherishes resentment long.” 

He entered the old home, Ashlydyat, and was left alone with Meta at 
his own request. She was in the deepest black: erape tucks on her 
short frock; not a bit of white to be seen about her, save her socks and 
the tips of her drawers; and Ceeil had bought her a jet necklace of 
round beads, with a little black eross hanging from it on her neck, 
George sat down and took her on his knee. What with the drawn blinds 
and the growing twilight the room was nearly dark, and he had to look 
closely at the little face turned to him. She was very quiet, rather pale, 
as if she had grieved a good deal in the last few days. 

‘** Meta,” he began, and then he stopped to clear his husky voice— 
« Meta, I am going away.” 

She made no answer. She buried her face upon him and began to cry 
softly. It was no news to her, for Cecil had talked to her the previous 
night. But she clasped her arms tightly round him as if she could not 
let him go, and began to tremble. 

“ Meta!—my child !” 

“T want mamma!” burst from the little full heart. “ I want mamma 
to be with me again. Is she gone away for ever? Is she put down in 
the grave with Uncle Thomas? Oh, papa! I want to see her!” 

A moment's struggle with himself, and then George Godolphin gave 
way to the emotion whieh he had so successfully restrained in the church- 
yard. They sobbed together, the father and child; her face against his, 
the sobs bursting freely from his bosom. Te let them come; loud, pas- 
sionate, bitter sobs; unchecked, unsubdued. Do not despise him for it! 
they are not the worst men who can thus give way to the vehemence of 
our common nature. 

It spent .itself after a time; such emotion must spend itself; but it 
could not wholly pass yet. Meta was the first to speak: the same vain 
wish breaking from her, the same cry, 

“T want mamma! Why did she go away for ever ?” 

“ Not for ever, Meta, Only for a time. Oh, child, we shall go to 
her; we shall go to her in a little while. Mamma’s gone to be an angel ; 
to keep a place for us in heaven.” 

“ How long will it be?” 

* Not a moment of our lives but it will draw nearer and nearer. Meta, 
it may be well for us that those we love should go on first, or we might 
never care to go thither of ourselves.” 

She lay more quietly. George laid his hand upon her head, uncon- 
sciously playing with her golden hair, his tears dropping on it. 

* You must think of mamma always, Meta, Think that she is looking 
down at you, on all you do, and try and please her. She was very good: 
and you must be good, making ready to go to her.” 

A renewed burst of sobs came from the child. George waited, and 
then resumed. 
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« When I come back—if I live to come back; or when you come to 
me in India; at any rate when I see you again, Meta, you will probably 
be grown up; no longer a child, but a young lady. If I shall only find 

ou like mamma was in all things, I shall be happy. Do you understand, 
darling?” 

“ Yos,” she sobbed. 

Good, and gentle, and kind, and lady-like,—and remembering always 
that there’s another world, and that mamma has gone on to it. t should 
like to have kept you with me, Meta, but it cannot be: I must go out 
alone. You will not quite orget me, will you?” 

She put up her hand and her face to his, and moaned in her pain, 
George laid his aching brow on hers, He knew that it might be the last 
time they should meet on earth. 

“T shall write to you by every mail, Meta, and you must write to me, 
You can put great capital letters together now, and that will do to begin 
with, And,” his voice faltered, “when you walk by mamma’s grave on 
Sundays—and see her name there—you will remember her—and me. 
You will think how we are separated ; mamma, in heaven; I, in a far-off 
land; you, here: but you know the separation will not be for ever, and 
each week will bring us nearer to its close—its close in some way, If— 
if we never meet ayain on earth, Meta ‘ 

“Oh don’t, papa! I want you to come back to me.” 

He choked down his emotion. He took the little face in his hands and 
kissed it fervently: in that moment, in his wrung feelings, he almost 
wished he had had no beloved ehild to abandon. 

“ You must be called by your own name now. I should wishit. Meta 
was all very well,” he continued, half to himself, “ when she was here ; 
that the names should not clash. Be a good cliild, my darling, Be very 
obedient to Aunt Cecil, as you used to be to mamma.” 

* Aunt Cecil is not mamma,” said Meta, her little heart swelling. 

“No, my darling, but she will be to you as mamma, and she and Lord 
Averil will love you very much. I wish, I wish I could have kept you 
with me, Meta !’’ 

She wished it also. If ever a child knew what an aching heart was, 
she knew it then. 

‘And now I must go,” he added—for indeed he did not care to pro- 
long the pain. “I shail write to you from London, Meta, and I shall 
write you quite a packet when Tam on board ship. You must get on well 
with your writing, so as to be able soon to read my letters yourself. Fare- 
well, farewell, my darling child!” 

How long she clung to him; how long he kept her clinging, he paid 
no heed. When the emotion on both sides was spent, he took her by 
the hand and led her to the next room. Lady Averil came forward. 

“ Cecil,”’ he said, his voice quiet and subdued, “she must be cnlled 
Maria now—in remembrance of her mother.” 

“Yes,” said Cecil, eagerly. “ We should all like it. Sit down, George. 
Lord Averil has stepped out somewhere, but he will not be long.” 

“T cannot stay. I shall see him outside, | dare say. If not, he will 
come to the station. Will you say to him 5 

A low burst of tears from the child interrupted the sentence. George, 
in speaking to Cecil, had loosed her hand, and she laid her head down on 
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asofa toery. He took her up in his arms, and she clung to him tightly ; 
it was only the old scene over again, and George felt that they were not 
alone now. He imprinted a last kiss upon her face, and gave her to his 
sister. 

“ She had better be taken away, Cecil.” 

Lady Averil, with many loving words, carried her outside the door, 
sobbing as she was, and called to her maid. ‘ Be very kind to her,” she 
whispered. “It is a sad parting. And—Harriet—henceforth she is to 
be called by her proper name: Maria.” 

“She will overget it in a day or two, George,” said Lady Averil, 
returning. 

“* Yes, I know that,” he answered, his face turned from Cecil. ‘* Cherish 
the remembrance of her mother within her as much as you possibly can, 
Cecil : I should wish her to grow up like Maria.” 

“Tf you would but stay a last hour with us!” 

“T can’t; I can’t: it is best that I should go. I do not know what 
the future may bring forth,” he lingered to say. “ Whether I shall come 
home—or live to come home ; or she, when she is older, come out to me: 
it is all uncertain.” 

“Were I you, George, I would not indulge the thought of the latter. 
She will be better here—as it seems to me.” 

“‘ Yes—there’s no doubt of it. But the separation is a cruel one. 
However—the future must be left. God bless you, Cecil! and thank 
you, thank you ever for your kindness.” 

The tears rolled down her cheeks as he bent to kiss her. ‘‘ George,” 
she whispered, timidly—*“ if I might but ask you one question.” 

“ Ask me anything.” 

“Js—have you any intention—shall you be likely to think of—of re- 
placing Maria by Charlotte Pain—of making her your wife ?”’ 

“ Replacing Maria by her!” he echoed, his face flushing. ‘ Heaven 
forgive you for thinking it !”’ 

The question cured George’s present emotion more effectually than 
anything else could have done. But his haughty anger against Cecil was 
unreasonable, and he felt that it was. 

“ Forgive me, my dear: but it sounded so like an insult to my dear 
wife. Be easy: she will never replace Maria.”’ 

In the asf as George went out, he met Lord Averil hastening in. 
Lord Averil would have put his arm within George’s to walk with him 
through the grounds, but George drew back. 

“No, not to-night: let me go alone. I am not fit for companionship. 
Good night. Good-by,” he added, his voice hoarse. “I thought to say 
a word of gratitude to you, for the past, for the present, but I cannot. 
If I live 2 . 

“Don’t say ‘if,’ George: go away with a good heart, and take my 
best wishes with you. A new land and a new life! you may live the past 
down yet.” 

Their hands lingered together in a firm pressure, and George turned 
ar Ashlydyat for the last time. Ashlydyat that might have 

nh nis, 

There was Margery yet: and he had one or two final things to say to 
her, arrangements to make. The apartments were to be given up on the 
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morrow, and Margery would then take up her abode at Ashlydyat; for 
it was there she elected to remain. She could not give up her 
darling: her bereaved — who in Margery’s opinion would. be 
trebly an orphan if she also deserted her : it appeared likely that 
there would not in future be so indulged a damsel in all the county as 
Miss Maria Godolphin. 


IV. 


A SAFE VOYAGE TO nim! 


Was it ever your fate or fortune to be aboard an Indian vessel when 
it was just on the start? If so, there’s no doubt you retain a more vivid 
than agreeable remembrance of the reigning confusion. Passengers 
coming on at the last moment, and going frantic over their luggage or 
the discovered inconveniences of their cabins ; cords and ropes creaking 
and coiling; sailors shouting, officers commanding ; boxes shooting up 
from the boats on to the deck, and to your feet, only in turn to be shot 
down again to the hold !—it is Bedlam gone frantic and nothing less. 

On a fine ship, anchored off Gravesend, this scene was taking place on 
a crisp day in early January. A bright, inspiriting, sunny day, giving 
earnest—if there’s anything in the popular belief—of a bright voyage. 
One gentleman stood aloof from the general mélée, He had been on 
board half an hour or more ; had seen to his cabin, his berth, his baggage 
—so much of the latter as he could see to; and now stood alone watch- 
ing the turmoil. Others, passengers, had come on board in groups, sur- 
rounded by hosts of friends ; he came alone: a tall and very distinguished- 
looking man, attired in the deepest mourning, with a grey plaid crossed 
on his shoulder. 

As if jealous that the ship should have all the confusion to itself, the 
shore was getting up a little on its own account. Amidst the drays, the 
trucks, the carts; amidst the cases and packages which were heaped on 
the bank, not all, it was to be hoped, for that ship, or she’d never get off 
to-day ; amidst the numerous crowds of living beings, idlers and workers, 
that such a scene brings together, there came something dashing into the 
very throng of them, scattering everything that could be scattered, right 
and left. 

An exceedingly remarkable carriage, of the style that may be called 
“dashing,” especially if height be any criterion, its wheels red and green, 
its horses of high mettle, and a couple of fierce dogs barking and leaping 
round it. The scattered people looked up in astonishment to see a lady 
guiding those horses, and deemed at first that the gleaming sun, shining 
right into their eyes, had deceived them: pawing, snorting, prancing, 
fiery animals ; which, far from being spent by their ten or twelve-mile 
journey, looked as if they were eager to start eee another, The lady 
managed them admirably : a very handsome lady was she, of the same 
style as the carriage, lide with jet-black eyes large and free, and a 
scarlet feather in her hat that might have been found thirty-six inches 
long, had it been measured from top to tip. A quiet little gentleman, 
slight and fair, sat beside her, and a groom lounged grandly with folded 
arms in the back seat. She, on her high cushions, was a good yard above 
either of them; the little gentleman in fact was completely eclipsed: and 
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she held the reins in her white gauntleted hands and played gallantly with 
os at ease, conscious that she was those foaming steeds’ 
master. ly, without the least warning, she drew them back on 
their haunches 


“ There she is! in the middle of the stream. Can't you read it, Dolf? 
The Indus. How stupid of the people to tell us she was lying lower 
down !” 

Jumping from the carriage without waiting to be assisted, she left the 
groom in charge and made her way to the pier, condescendingly taking 
the gentleman's arm as she hastened up it, and hissing off the dogs as a 
hint that they were to remain behind. I am sure you cannot need an 
introduction to either of these people, but you shall have it, for all that : 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodolf Pain. - 

She, Charlotte, did all the acting, and the talking too. Her husband 
had always been of retiring manners, as you may remember; and he had 
now grown far more retiring than he used to be. Charlotte made the 
bargain for a boat: they got into it, and were pulled to the ship’s side. 

For a few moments they had to take their chance : they made only two 
more in the universal confusion: but Charlotte caught hold of a hand- 
some young man with a gold band upon his cap, who was shouting out 
orders. 

“Can you tell me whether Mr. George Godolphin has come on board 
ret?” 
™e Mr. George Godolphin,” repeated the young officer, cutting short some 
directions midway, and looking half bewildered in the general disorder. 

“ A first-class passenger, bound for Calcutta,” explained Charlotte. 

“1 can inquire. Tymms,” beckoning to him one of the middies, *‘ go 
and ask the steward whether a gentleman of the name of Godolphin has 
come down.” 

But there was no need of further search. Charlotte’s restless eyes 
had caught sight of George—the solitary passenger in mourning whom 
you saw standing alone. She and Mr. Pain made the best of their way 
to him, over the impediments blocking up the deck. 

He did not see their approach. He was leaning over the side of the 
ship on the opposite side to that facing the shore, and Charlotte gave 
him a smart rap on the arm with her gauntlet-glove. 

“Now, Mr. George Godolphin ! what do you say for your manners ?” 

He turned quickly, his face flushing slightly with surprise when he 
saw them standing there: and he shook hands with them both. 

“I ask what you have to say for your manners, Mr. George ? The 
very idea of your leaving England for good, and never calling to say 

-by to us !” 

“I met Mr. Pain a day or two ago,” said George. “He——” 

“Met Mr. Pain! what on earth if you did ?” interrupted Charlotte. 
“Mr. Pain’s not me. You might have found time to dine with us. I 
have a great mind to quarrel with you, George Godolphin, by way of a 
leave-taking.” 

Something like a smile crossed George’s lips. “The fact is, I thought 
I might have seen you at the Verralls’, Mrs. Pain. I went there for 
half an hour yesterday. I charged Mrs. Verrall r 
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“Rubbish!” retorted ‘Charlotte. “When you must have known we 
had moved into a house at Shooter’s-hill you could not suppose we were 
still at the Verralls’. Our catching you this morning here was a mere 
chance. We stayed late in town yesterday afternoon at the furniture 
warehouse, and, in driving back down the Strand, saw Isaac Hastings, 
so I pulled up to ask what had become of you, and whether you were 
dead or alive. He informed us you were to sail to-day from Gravesend, 
and I told Dolf Ishould drive down. But it ds ill-mannered of you, Mr. 
George.” 

“ You will readily understand, that since my last return from Prior's 
Ash, I have not felt inclined for visiting,” he said, in a low, grave tone, 
unconsciously glancing at his black attire. “I intended you no dis- 
courtesy, Mrs. Pain: but for one thing, I did not know where you might 
be met with.” 

“ And couldn’t find out!” retorted Charlotte. “ Dolf could have given 
you the address I suppose the other day, had youasked. He’s too great 
a fool to think to give it of his own accord.” 

George looked at “ Dolf,’ whom his wife seemed so completely to 
ignore ; looked at him with a pleasant smile, as if he would atone for 
Charlotte’s rudeness. ‘“ We were not together a minute, were we, Mr. 
Pain? I was in a hurry, and you seemed in one.” 

* Don’t say any more about it, Mr. Godolphin,” spoke Dolf, as resent- 
fully as he dared. ‘ That’s just like her! Making a fuss over nothing! 
Of course you could not be expected to visit at such a time: and any- 
body but Charlotte would have the good feeling to see it. I am pleased 
to be able to see you here and wish you a pleasant voyage; but I re- 
monstrated with her this morning, that it was scarcely the right thing to 
intrude upon you. But she never listens, you know.” 

“You needn’t have come,” snapped Charlotte. 

* And then you would have gone on at me about my ill manners, as 
you have to Mr. Godolphin! One never knows how to please you, Char- 
lotte.”’ ; 
George resumed : to break the silence possibly, more than with any 
other motive. ‘“ Have you settled at Shooter’s-hill ?”’ 

** Settled !” shrieked Charlotte—“ settled at Shooter’s-hill! Where it’s 
ten miles, good, from any theatre or other place of amusement! No, 
thank you. A friend of Verrall’s had this place to let for a few weeks, 
and Dolf was idiot enough to take it . 

“ You consented first, Charlotte,” interrupted poor Dolf. 

“ Which I never should have done had I reflected on the bother of 
getting up to town,” said Charlotte, equably. Settled at Shooter’s- 
hill! I’d as soon do as you are going to do, Mr. George—bury myself 
alive in Calcutta. We have taken on lease a charming house in Belgravia, 
and shall enter on a succession of dinner-parties: one a week we think of 
giving during the season. We shall not get into it much before February : 
it takes some time to choose furniture.” 

“| hate dinner-parties,” said Dolf, ruefully. 

* You are not obliged to appear at them,”’ said Charlotte, with much 
graciousness. ‘I can get your place filled at table, 1 dare say. What 
ts that noise and scuffing ?” 
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“ They are heaving the anchor,” replied George. ‘ We shall soon be 
on the move.” 

“I hear great alterations are being made at Ashlydyat,” remarked 
Chariotte. 

“Only on the spot called the Dark Plain. The archway is taken down, 
and a summer-house being built on the site. An extensive sort of summer- 
house, for it is to contain three or four rooms, I believe: it will have a 
fine view.” 

“ And what of those ugly gorse-bushes ?”’ 

“They will be cleared away, and the place laid out as a pleasure- 


“Is my lady starring it at the Folly ?” 

“ Scarcely ; just now,” quietly answered George. 

“ Miss Godolphin has gone to Scotland, I hear.” 

“ Yes. will reside with Lady Godolphin.”’ 

“ And tart Margery? What has — of her ?” 

“ She remains with Maria at Ashlydyat.” 

Charlotte opened her eyes—Charlotte had a habit of opening them 
when puzzled or surprised. ‘“ Maria! Who is Maria?” 

“The child. We call her by her proper name now.” 

“Oh, by the way, I nearly forgot it,” returned Charlotte, in the old 

-natured tone: for, it may be remarked, that during the interview 

tone had been what she had just called Margery—tart. “I should 
like to have the child up on a visit when we get into our house, and 
astonish her mind with the wonders of London. I suppose Lady Averil 
will make no objection ?”’ 

A very perceptible flush, red and haughty, dyed the face of George 
Godolphin. “ You are very kind to think of it, Mrs. Pain; but I fear 
Lady Averil would not consent. Indeed, I have desired that the child 
may not visit, except amidst her immediate relatives.” 

“ As you please,” said Charlotte, resentfully. “ Dolf, I think we may 
as well be moving. I only meant it as a kindness to the child.” 

“ And I thank you for it,” said George, in a warm tone. “ For all the 
kindness you have shown her, Mrs. Pain, I thank you sincerely and 
heartily. . Take care !” 

He interposed to prevent a great rope, that was being borne along, 
from touching her. Charlotte began in earnest to think it was time to 
move, unless she would be carried down the river in the ship. 

“* When shall you come back ?” she asked him. 

He shook his ~— He could not tell any more than she could. The 
future was all indistinct. 

“‘ Well, you won't forget to find us out, whenever you do come,” re- 
turned Charlotte. 

“Certainly not. Thank you.” 

“Do you know,” cried Charlotte, impulsively, “you are strangely 
different in manners, George Godolphin! They have grown as cold and 
formal as a block of ice. Haven't they, Dolf ?” 

“If they have, it’s your fault,” was the satisfactory answer of Dolf. 
“You keep firing off such a heap of personal questions, Charlotte. I see 


no difference in Mr. Godolphin: but he has had a good deal of trouble, 
you know.” 
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“Shall we ever hear of you?” continued Charlotte, pushing back 
Dolf with her elbow, and completely eclipsing his meek face with her 
swinging scarlet feather. 

“ No doubt you will, Mrs. Pain, through one or another. Not that I 
shall be a voluminous correspondent with England, I expect: except, 
perhaps, with Ashlydyat.” 

“ Well, fare you well, George,” she said, holding out both her 
gauntleted hands. ‘“ You seem rather cranky this morning, but I for- 

ive you: it is trying to the spirits to leave one’s native place for good 
and all. I wish you all luck with my best heart !’’ 

“Thank you,” he said, taking the élite within his own and shaking 
them ; “thank you always. Good-by. Good-by, Mr. Pain.” 

Mr. Pain shook hands in a less demonstrative manner than his wife, 
and his leave-taking, if quiet, was not less sincere. George piloted them 
to the gangway, and saw them pulled ashore in the little boat. 

They ascended to the carriage, which by all appearance had been 
keeping up a perpetual dance of commotion since they left it, the fault 

bly of its horses and its dogs : and Charlotte, taking her high seat, 
ashed away in style; her whip flourishing, the dogs barking, her red 
feather tossing and gleaming. What she’ll do when these feathers go 
out of fashion it’s hard to say: Charlotte could hardly stir out without 
one. 

And by-and-by, the anchor up, the tug attached, the good ship Indus 
was fairly on her way, being towed smoothly down the Channel under the 
command of her pilot. The passengers were tormenting themselves still : 
the sailors seemed to be perpetually hurrying hither and thither, the 
steward was in a tumult: but George Godolphin, wrapped in his grey 
plaid, remained in his place, quiet and still, gazing out over the bows of 
the vessel. What were his reflections, as his native land began to recede 
from his eyes? Did he regret it? Did he regret the position he had 
lost; the ruin he had wrought; the death of his wife? Did he finall 
regret the inevitable Past, with all its mistakes and sins ?—and think 
that if it could but come over again, he would act differently? Possibl 
so. Once he lifted his hat, and pushed the golden hair further from his 
brow, from his handsome face, not less bright or handsome than of yore 
—save in its expression. In that, there was an unmistakable look of 
ne sadness, never before seen on the features of gay George Godol- 
phin. 

And when, hours after, the rest of the cabin passengers were summoned 
to dinner, he never stirred, but kept his place there, looking out into the 
dusky night, glancing up at the stars that came glittering out in the blue 
canopy of heaven. 

A safe landing to him on the shores of Calcutta! A safe and sure 
landing on a different shore that must come after it ! 

And Mr. and Mrs. Pain’s dinner-parties in Belgravia are a great 
success. 














































PROGRESS. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Progress! progress! all things cry ; 
Progress, Nature’s golden rule ; 
Nothing tarries ’neath the sky ; 
Learn in Nature’s wondrous school. 
Earth from chaos sprang sublime, 
Broad-armed oaks from acorns grow ; 
Insects, labouring, build in time 
Mighty islands from below : 
Press we on through good and ill, 
Progress be our watchword still! 


Rough may be the mountain road 
Leading to the heights of Mind; 
Climb, and reach Truth’s bright abode, 
Dull the souls that grope behind. 
Science, learning, yield their prize, 
Faint not in the noble chase ; 

He who aims not to be wise, 
Sinks uiworthy of his race: 

He who fights shall vanquish ill— 

Progress be our watchword still! 


Broad the tract that lies before us, 
Never mourn the days of old, 

Sighs will not tombed years restore us, 
Past is iron—future, gold! 

Savage! Jearn till civilised ; 
Slave! your fetters shake till free ; 

Hearts that struggle, souls despised ! 
Work ye your high destiny. 

All things yield to steadfast will, 

Progress be our watchword still! 


Onward! Orient nations know 
Nothing of that magie word ; 
*Tis the trump that giants blow, 
"Tis the spirit’s conquering sword! 
*Tis the electric, mystic fire 
Which should flash around the earth, 
Making every heart a wire— 
"Tis a word of heavenly birth : 
Onward! at the sound we thrill; 
Progress be our watchword still ! 
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GEORGE MONK. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


Tne French have a prodigious fancy for discussing the career and 
character of Georges Monk. Their orators, journalists, poets, pam- 
phleteers, novelists, all have a turn at him. Mme. de Staél, in a for- 
gotten novel, played him off as a high-souled lover. We all know the 
extraordinary réle assigned him by Alexandre Dumas in the “ Vieomte 
de Bragelonne.” M. Villemain* talks of Marmont as a man whom 
des fatalités bizarres \ed on to play the part of Monk, though of a not 
only different but quite opposite character, far more honest and far less 
fortunate. Most natural, indeed, is the interest taken in the Restora- 
tion Hero by a people to whom revolutions are so familiar, and mili- 
tary mediators so indispensable. Equally natural, after its kind, is 
the interest with which we note their estimate of our countryman. Let 
us glance, first of all, at some recent cases in point. 

M. de Pontmartint has a good deal to say about Monk “ condemning 
himself, voluntarily, to an unmovable taciturnity, and realising comedy 
in history.” What are we to understand by the latter phrase, in the case 
of so uncomic and seemingly funless a personage as George Monk? The 
explanation of this réalisant la comédie dans Uhistoire is, that history, 
“which is humanity en marche,” or “ society regarded on its active and 
public side,” is, like them, in possession of all the elements which com- 
pose the great human drama: that just as Alexander and Cesar, Charle- 
magne and Napoleon, get beyond the proportions of tragedy and are 
essentially epical characters, and just as Charles I., Don Carlos, 
Louis XVI., belong to tragedy, and just as Richard Plantagenet, 
Francis I., Charles Edward Stuart, &c., are characters of romance,—so 
it may be alleged of Monk, without breach of respect to his Excellency, 
that, in his instance, the comic element predominates: not that he ex- 
hibits that mwance of comedy which consists in being self-duped, in not 
suspecting one’s absurdities, vices, or whims; but because he never 
strains himself to put life, feeling, movement into the existing state of 
affairs—never strives to agrandir la situation—but confines himself to 
the task of keeping in a tight clasp all the tangled threads of diverse 
parties, which are severally in communication with him, while at conflict 
with one another. He observes, waits, bides his time, assured that the 
progress of events and the bent of individual characters, will and must, 
at a given moment, produce such and such consequences. M. de Pont- 
martin holds it to be clear, to any one who has paid a little attention to 
history, and therefore is aware of the speed, the suicidal impetuosity with 
which revolutions abdicate, and commit self-slaughter, weary of them- 
selves, disgusted with their agents, ashamed of their incapacity, humiliated 
at their crimes, irritated by their misfortunes,—that Monk might very 
much sooner have restored Charles 11. to his throne, by seconding the 
royalist reaction, the movement in the counties, and Sir George Booth’s 





—— — 


* Souvenir Contemporains. + Nouvelles Causeries du Samedi. 1859. 
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insurrection,—and might, in this way, have merited, far more legitimately, 
the glory of having re-established the monarchy. But Monk was other. 
wise disposed; he preferred laisser faire to active endeavour ; whether 
from political far-sightedness, or personal selfishness, or a calculating 
design to get the country further en in the cause of royalty, he 
took a sort of malicious pleasure—like that of an old soldier or an old 
miser—in playing to others, and making them play to him, the comedy 
of the moment ; in making the Commonwealth an accomplice in all that 
was going to happen for its destruction; and in tacking about so well, 
denying so well, holding his tongue so well, telling lies so well, biding 
his time so well, that it ended in everybody asking him aloud what he 
was cogitating within himself, and thus sheir only fear was—Presby- 
terians, Republicans, Cromwellians and all—that of being too late in 
joining the King’s party, and their only desire that of being forgiven 
their antecedents. The Revolution was to see itself shamed ere it died 
out. 

‘In this manner it was, that, from the very abasement of the actors 
and the languor of events, degraded from the heights of tragedy to the 
littlenesses of intrigue, there sprung up a new element, less grandiose, 
but more et. and instructive, perhaps; for whatever relates to the 
miseries of man is of more general and convincing application than what 
relates to his greatness.” Hence the merit of M. Guizot in constituting 
Monk a representative of “comedy in history”—and this with so much 
sagacity and discretion, elevation and authority, that history seems none 
the less serious or fruitful for it. Comedy has weight and meaning in 
the land of Molitre; and very superficial must he be who would assert 
Tartufe or Alceste to be less serious than the Cid or Mithridate. M. de 
Pontmartin accordingly hails in M. Guizot’s portraiture of Monk, a 
character as truthful and life-like as though one actually saw him, moving 
or rather resting motionless in his armour blackened in civil wars, an 
enigma in flesh and bones, whose word will remain unspoken till every 
one else has spoken it. Monk’s “silent and ironical figure” consoles 
M. de Pontmartin and France, we find, for not having had a Monk of 
their own. The silence and irony of the figure reconcile this deficienc 
to their national pride. “ Yes, if it required such means to attain a 
an end, if so much dissimulation and cunning, duplicity and dulness, so 
many affirmations secretly denied, so many promises made with a full 
intention to break them, and calculations so cold and selfish, and a heart 
so dry and so deaf to the noble appeals of devotion and heroism, and such 
a love for lucre and money (‘le plus bas de tous les vices dans les grandes 
existences,’ says M. Guizot), if all this was necessary to carry out the 
work of Monk, we bless ourselves that no such medley of Fabius, 
Tartufe, and Harpagon could come to birth on our generous and impru- 
dent soil, and that cold England alone could produce this statue of a 

hinx in grey marble, with one hand retarding the hour of success on 

dial of monarchy, with the other handlin the bags of gold that this 
success is to bring him in; not to mention, were something of senti- 
mental superstition allowable in so grave a matter, one might fancy that 
Monk was the bearer of misfortune to this restored monarchy, and that 
as the spirit of chivalry had contributed so little to its recal, so was it in- 
sufficient to its maintenance.” And thus cold England is made welcome 
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to this Fabius-Tartufe-H n, like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, three 
single gentlemen in one—the generous and imprudent soil which can 
generate a Barrére and a Saint-Just, a Couthon and a Fouché, being 
utterly incapable of producing any such concrete monster, 

Among other contemporary critics, across la Manche, who profess to 
be “amused” by Monk and his times, may be mentioned M., Vitet, who, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, dwells on the “ comédie” of the situation; 
and M. Cuvillier-Fleury, who, in the Journal des Débats, attributes to 
the “extraordinary incidents which formed a prelude to the restoration” 
of Charles II., a richer degree and broader effect of ‘comedy than in 
many of the pieces of Steele [how many ?] or of Sheridan.” All parties, 
according to this writer, engaged in the comic potrornentte ous les 
partis y jouent leur réle. The facility with which, at this period, Crom- 
wellians give place to Parliamentarians, Parliamentarians to Republicans, 
Richard to Lambert, Lambert to the Parliament, the Parliament to 
Monk, Monk himself to Charles—this “‘ contagious facility” gives us 
“no very grand idea of the energy and constancy of the Bn lish cha- 
racter at the period in question.” Elsewhere M, Fleury would have us 
see what entertainment he finds in watching ‘that strange game, in 
which the rusé Monk plays, for his own benefit, a part wherein, happily, 
England is the winner together with himself.” In short, the whole thing 
is adjudged as good as a play—with heaps of funny characters and laugh- 
able situations, one gentleman, however, being facile princeps in the 
comic business,—ce cher Georges, to wit, whose waggeries (one would 
suppose) there is no resisting. But enough of this histrionic crotchet. 

One of the various chapters M. Guizot has bestowed on the Contem- 
poraries of Monk, is taken up with the general’s chaplain, John Price, 
whose Memoirs impress the historian with a clear idea of Monk’s abilit 
and prudence, affording a lively and accurate description of a great polt- 
tical manceuvre carried on by a single individual, “‘ whose constant aim 
was, without compromising any existing interest, to leave to its own 
gradual accomplishment an event foreseen by all, but of which no one 
dared or was willing to speak before the day of success.’* Monk, he 
adds, farther on, was the clear-sighted interpreter of an almost universal 
wish, and at the same time an instrument in fulfilling that decree of Pro- 
vidence which ordains that, before a nation shall receive the blessing 
which it seeks for by disorder, it should bear the penalty of those evils 
which disorder has produced. 

Elsewhere the same ever-temperate critic, while admitting that Monk 
so used and abused falsehood, that, to prejudiced and superficial minds, it 
must naturally have appeared doubtful whether his resolution to restore 
the monarchy was conceived as early, and maintained as firmly, as his 
biography alleges,—yet insists on the impossibility of doubting that 
Monk believed in the monarchy when the commonwealth appeared 
supreme, when all around him, whether sincerely or with hypocrisy, 
and himself along with the rest, spoke of nothing but the republic—that 
from the very first day, Monk’s mind was made up, and continued so, 
fixedly, to the very last—Azs views and course of action being deter- 
mined, while all else were plunged in doubt and hesitation. 





* “ Monk’s Contemporaries” (Scoble’s translation), p. 146. 
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“ At the same time that he was firmly determined, Monk was also 
patient. He knew how to wait for success while he pursued it. A 
soldier, and acting through his army, he was firmly and constantly re. 
solved not to renew violent measures and civil war. He was aware that, 
for the monarchy to be effectually restored, it should be so by pacific 
means, naturally, as by a national necessity, and the only and last course 
left for the country. Tn spite of the impatience and mistrust of so many, 
he held back, dissembled, deferred, waited, until the event was brought 
about in some sort spontaneously, and by the mere force of circumstances, 
And after the event was accomplished, Monk desired chat in the letters 

nt by which his glory and his fortune were solemnly confirmed, these 
words should be inserted, ‘ Victor sine sanguine’ (bloodless conqueror), 
so deliberate and voluntary had been the prudence of his measures.”* 

In M. Guizot’s portraiture, then, we see a man markworthy for the 
absence of all passion; with an apparent slowness of disposition, resulting 
from his characteristic cireumspection ; and a natural taciturnity, which 
secured him from the pitfals of speech,—yet an active silence withal, for 
his assiduous, as well as tranquil attention, kept up connexions wherever 
his situation allowed of them ; and without ever appearing to have be- 
stowed himself, each believed he had gained him, or could gain him over 
in case of need. “ He was profoundly wrapped up and hidden in ob- 
scurity. His actions and speech were often completely at variance. He 
uttered lies with a cool determination which confounded his most inti- 
mate adherents.” Nobody knew, or seemed to know, where to have him. 
He had served the King, while the King was on the throne. He had 
served the Rebellion, when to rebel was to be popular. He had served 
the Commonwealth, when republicanism became the order of the day. 
He had served Cromwell, when the Protector’s star was in the ascendant. 
What next—and next ? 

The royalists had cherished good hope of him, long before he justified 
it by any overt measure. Every now and then this hope seemed blighted 
in the bud, but again and again it revived, and promised to flower sooner 
or later.. Soon after the death of Cromwell (when the mob danced in 
the streets of Amsterdam, shouting, ‘“‘ The Devil is dead!’’), we find 
Colepepper writing to Hyde, that the person his eye is “ chiefly on, as 
able alone to restore the King, is Monk; and he is not absolutely averse 
to it, neither in his principles nor in his affections. . . . You know that 
he is a sullen man, that values himself enough, and much believes that 
his knowledge and reputation in arms fit lim for the title of Highness 
and the office of Protector, better than Mr. Richard Cromwell’s skill in 
horse-races and husbandry doth.”+ The General’s “taciturn impar- 
tiality in turn excited and lulled apprehension.” If he would but speak 
out, and save time, and satisfy the uneasy and the impatient! But that 
was just what he would not do. 

The leaders of the extreme right and extreme left, middle men and 
trimmers, all, more or less, flattered and courted him as the possible if 
not actual master of the situation, and kept him informed of their move- 
ments while straining for a glimpse or stray hint of his own. All such 





* Guizot’s Life of Monk, Preface. 
Tt Guizot’s “ Richard Cromwell,” I. 7. 
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information, from whatever quarter, he thankfully received. He “re- 
pelled no advances, appeared favourable while remaining taciturn, and 
allowed all to hope for his support without promising it to any one in 
particular. He had no fixed principles, no strong passions, no great 
—— ambition; but he was a serious and sensible man, and he was 
termined to support that power only which, by its vigour and ability, 
should appear to him to be equal to its task, and should inspire him with 
some confidence in its stability. The Long Parliament, as the conqueror 
of royalty, and Cromwell, as the conqueror of the Long Parliament, had 
heen, in his eyes, masters who were capable of holding the reins of go- 
vernment, and whom it would be safe to serve; and he had served them 
both in turn, unscrupulously and faithfully, though neither unreservedly 
nor devotedly. After the death of Cromwell, he had no confidence in the 
merit or the fortune of any one of the men or parties who contended for 
his inheritance ; and he watched their vain struggles with prudent and 
disdainful indifference, waiting until some better chances of security and 
success should present themselves, both for his country and for himself. 

“In his inmost heart, Monk was a Royalist, from respect to the 
ancient order of things, from aversion to anarchy and revolutionary 
vicissitudes, from a just appreciation of the feeling of the country and of 
future probabilities, and also, in spite of his long disloyalty, from some 
surviving spark of family spirit (as nearly all the gentlemen of Devon- 
shire, his relatives and friends, were Cavaliers), aud from the recollection 
that he had first borne arms in the service of the King.’’* 

Nor does M. Guizot omit mention of certain household influences—the 
future duchess of this future duke being apt to speak recklessly in favour 
of Charlie Stuart, possibly because the low-born and under-bred woman 
(Monk’s mistress for years before she became his wife) hoped to make the 
fine folks forget her origint by affecting aristocratic predilections and a 
right kingly taste. The General once set his chaplain on her—the John 
Price aforesaid, who was an avowed Cavalier in the privacy of the home 
circle, though too Monkish, too much of the old soldier his master, to 
acknowledge it out of doors. John is desired to see what a word from 
him, holy man, will do, to curb tle indiscreet rattle of the. mistress, 
“Sir,” replies John, “what am I to say? she speaks such unhappy 
truths that neither you nor I can gainsay them.” “ True, Mr. Price,” 
rejoins his patron, “but I have learned a proverb that he who, in follow- 
ing truth, treads too close upon her heels, will some time or other have 
his brains kicked out.’ A proverb which the General had not only 
learnt, but laid to heart; not only read and marked, but inwardly 
digested. If Truth flung up her heels, and struck out at those imme- 
diately in her rear, Ais bones and brains were safe, at that respectful 
distance he kept. Was it. not the prince of the apostles that once followed 
afar off ? 

It was consonant with Monk’s general principle and practice that an- 
other chaplain besides John Price should belong to his establishment. 
Price was the royalist. But there was a presbyterian chaplain as well, 
one Gumble, whom the General employed as the safer of the two to fetch 
and carry, and act as envoy in ordinary to the royalist party. But Price 








* Guizot’s “ Richard Cromwell,” vol. ii. pp. 5 eg. 
+ But see foot-note at p. 307 infra. 
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had the consolation of being told by his employer that Gumble was thus 
made man of all work, only because some of the work was hardly clean 
enough for Price: ‘I shall not employ you in any part of my business, 
and be not discontented at it, for you know not these people so well as [ 
do, and cannot dissemble with them.” So both chaplains were pleased. 
Gumble, at being the General’s right-hand man, his factotum, familiar 
spirit, accredited agent, ag go-between. Price, at having the flat- 
tering unction laid to his soul, that he was a man who could not dissemble. 
He could scarcely grumble at Gumble after that. 

M. Chasles contrasts the character of Monk with that of his political 
rivals—*“ a Fleetwood, a Lambert, a Thurlow, a Desborough, all nearly 
equal in point of influence, though different in character.” He describes 
the coarse foolhardiness of Desborough, and Fleetwood’s hesitating weak- 
ness and stolidity, as over-borne for a long time by the superior qualities 
of that tic intriguer, Lambert; but “the prize of the contest 
remained with certainty for Monk, the most common-place of them all ;” 
for he “knew how to hold his tongue, wait, stifle his ambition, and 
content himself with what fate should offer him.” And again: “ The 
people, who read history so badly, and history, which so often is the 
people, have been apt in their honesty to believe that Monk wrought out 
the ion with his own hands. But he was rather the ostensible 
than the real actor in this great matter, and exhibiting himself at the 
summit of all, he was supposed to have managed it all.—His only care 
was for his personal interests. Of a timid disposition, and suspicious 
mind, and seeking exclusively his own safety, he passed for the contriver 
of the scene of which he was but the comparse.”* 

However at variance may be their political sentiments, there is a 
marked agreement in the main, among French writers generally, in their 
estimate of the character of Monk. A traditional type is current among 
them, a conventional précis, which circulates from hand to hand without 
much scrutiny in the transit. Let us now, however, turn to the opinions 
entertained of him by his own countrymen, and, to begin with, his con- 
temporaries. 

Clarendon’s allusions to him, in the History of the Rebellion, have 
naturally the rough edge of an old sore. hen Cromwell, in 165], 
left Scotland under the martial care of Monk, “upon whom he looked 
with just confidence, as an excellent officer of foot, and as entirely devoted 
to him,” and charged him that “ if at St. Johnston’s, or any other place, 
he found a stubborn resistance, and were forced to spend much time, or 
take it by storm, he should give no quarter, nor exempt it from a general 
plunder”—with other instructions of a like sternness,—the historian is 
careful to add, “all which rules Monk observed with the utmost rigour, 
and made himself as terrible as man could be.”t Again, we read of 
“the terror that was struck into the hearts of that whole nation by the 
proceedings of General Monk,” who “ governed with a rod of iron, and 
found no contradiction or opposition to his good will and pleasure.”{ Anon 
we read of “ Monk whom Cromwell called out of Scotland as his own 
creature,”"§ &c. But the Restoration year approaches, and under the 





* Etude sur le Comte de Shaftesbury, par Philaréte Chasles. 
¢ Clarendon, b. xiii. t Ibid. § Ibid. b. xiv. 
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date 1659 we get a compendious memoir of the General and his ante- 
cedents—from his birth, “of a very ancient family in Devonshire, always 

loyally affected,” to his doings at that critical time of day. Stress is 
isid on his constancy to Cromwell, “ who was liberal and bountiful to 
him, and took him into his entire confidence.” But as soon as the Pro- 
tector was gone, “‘ Monk was generally looked upon as a man more in. 
clined to the king, than any other in great authority, if he might dis- 
cover it without too much loss or hazard.” He was comm y free, 
too, from all “ fumes of religion” that might “turn his head,’’ nor had 
he “any credit with, or dependence upon, any who were swayed by those 
trances.”* He could see as far into a milestone, perhaps, as most.men ; 
but he could not see visions in it, or dream dreams upon it, as though it 
were the stone upon which Jacob laid his head, when he lighted at night- 
fall on a certain place, between Beersheba and Haran. In the matter of 
milestones, the General had nothing whatever of the poet’s eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling ; and for this opacity Clarendon bodes well of him, @ parte 

. Judicial blindness, the fanatics might consider it; but to Clarendon’s 
mind the better epithet would be judicious. 

The noble penman’s Life continues in the track of the History, and 
develops in all its cautious stages, the progress of Monk’s policy to restore 
the monarchy. A sort of significant asede is now and then overheard, 
“The General in his own nature was an immoderate lover of money.”’ 
“The General was of a constitution and temper so void of fear, that 
there could appear no signs of distraction in him: yet it was plain 
enough that he knew not what orders to give,” during the consternation 
excited by the attempt of the Dutch upon Sheerness and Chatham. From 
Clarendon’s allusions to the General’s domestic life we shall have a pas- 
sage or two to borrow further on. Meanwhile we may deal with another 
witness to character, in the person of Mr. Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the 
Acts. 

The early entries in that gentleman’s Diary testify a respectful ad- 
miration—if enthusiasm was out of the question—for the all-influential 
soldier. Mr. Pepys listens like “all the Athenians” to the latest news 
of Monk’s whereabouts, and eyes him in London streets with inquiring 
interest. ‘* Met Monk coming out of the chamber where he had been 
with the Mayor and Aldermen, but such a shout I never heard in all my 
life, crying out, ‘God bless your Excellence!’”’ (Feb. 1659-60). ‘ After 
dinner I heard that Monk had been at St. Paul’s in the [Sunday] morn- 
ing, and the people had shouted much at his coming out of the church. 
In the afternoon he was at a church in Broad-street, whereabout he do 
lodge.” “We are at a great stand to think what will become of 
things, whether Monk will stand to the Parliament or us.” An in- 
formant “feared there was new design hatching, as if Monk had a mind 
to get into the saddle” (March, 1660). Even as early as this month, 
however, Mr. Pepys ‘appears to have had formed that low estimate of 
Monk's intellectual capacity, which after years and closer acquaintance 
did so much to confirm. ‘This done, I saw General Monk, and 
methought he seemed a dull heavy man.”¢ His patron, the Earl of 


Sandwich, is, he intimates, pretty much of the same opinion—for ‘le 





* Clarendon, b. xvi. ¢t Pepys’ Diary, vol. i. p. 36 (ed. 1858). 
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[ Sandwich] will many times express his thoughts of him [Monk] to be 
but a thick-seulled fool.”* Probably it was from My , indeed, that 
subservient Samuel first caught the trick of pooh-poohing the General, 
In 1668, Samuel lends his ear by the hour together to that prodigious 
gossip, Mr. Pieree, surgeon ; who “do tell me what the City thinks of 
General Monk, as of a most perfidious man that hath betrayed everybody, 
and the King also.”+ In the same year the Diarist “went and spoke 
with the Duke of Albemarle about his wound at Newhall, but I find him 
a heavy dull man, methinks, by his answers to me.” f 

Yet in April, 1665, the Duke goes far to win the allegiance of his sus- 
ceptible detractor. ‘‘ Thence to the Cockpit, and there walked an hour 
with my Lord Duke of Albemarle alone in his garden, where he expressed 
in great words his opinion of me: that I was the right hand of the Navy 
here, nobody but I taking any care of anything therein : so that he should 
not know what could be done without me. At which I was, from him, 
not a little proud,’”’§—and, it may be surmised, went home doubting 
whether George Monk was, after all, such a thiek-skulled fool—and 
whether he might not, at intervals, deviate into sense. Subsequent entries, 
however, reiterate the Diarist’s contempt for the “ silly talk” indulged in 
by the Duke and his immediate associates. But he finds he must not 
presume too far upon the Duke's stupidity—for his Grace can call Mr. 
Pepys to order for a bit of occasional remissness: “1 see, a dull fellow as 
he is, he do sometimes remember what another thinketh he mindeth not.” |) 
Yet is Pepys still in his good books: “ To the Duke of Albemarle . . . 
mighty kind to me . . . [saying] there had been nothing done in the 
Navy without me. . . To dinner, he most exceeding kind to me, to the 
observation of all that are there,” &e. Again: “He is mighty brisk, 
and very kind to me, and asks my advice principally in everything ;’— 
and some months later: “ Made a visit to the Duke of Albemarle, and to 
my great joy, find him the same man to me he had been heretofore, which 
1 was in great doubt of, through my negligence in not visiting of him a 
great while.” By June, 1666, however, Pepys is quite ready to swell the 
outery against Monk for not giving a better account, technieally speaking, 
of the Dutch fleet. “I met with Pierce, the surgeon, [trast Aim for this 
sort of backbiting,] who is lately come from the fleet, and tells me that 
all the commanders, officers, and even the common seamen, do condemn 
every part of the late conduct of the Duke of Albemarle: both in his 
fighting at all, running among them in his retreat, and running the ships 
on ground; so as nothing can be worse spoken of. . . He [Pierce] says, 
however, that the Duke of Albemarle is as high almost.as ever, and 
pleases himself to think that he hath given the Dutch their bellies full, 
without sense of what he hath lost us; amd talks how he knows now the 
way to beatthem.” An ex post facto sort of knowledge not without pre- 








* Pepys’ Diary, vol. i. p. 52. t Ibid., vol. ii. 58. 

} Ibid., p. 79. Lord Braybrooke, his editor, thinks it a pity that Pepys, “ in- 
stead of hazarding this absurd remark,” did not tell us something more about 
the Duke of Albemarle’s wound, no other allusion to which has been found. 
Could Samuel but have imagined a Noble Lord, two centuries later, desirous of 
information on this recondite question, how readily would he have met his wishes, 
and exhausted the traumatic theme, bandages and fomentations included. 

§ Ibid., p. 231. || P. 322. 
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cedent. Succeeding entries make repeated mention of Sir William 
Coventry’s growing dislike or distrust of Monk. “He do, I perceive, 
with some violence, forbear saying anything to the reproach of the Duke 
of Albemarle; but, contrarily, speaks much of his courage ; but I do as 
plainly see that he do not like the Duke of Albemarle’s proceedings ; but, 
contrarily, is displeased therewith. And he do plainly viminish the com- 
manders put in by the Duke, and do lessen the miscarriages of any that 
have been removed by him.” And again, a few days later, as Mr. Pore 
accompanies Sir William to the office : “ And all the way I observed him 
mightily to make mirth of the Duke of Albemarle and his people about 
him, saying, that he was the happiest man in the world for doing of great 
things by sorry instruments . . . and then again said that the only 
quality eminent in him was, that he did persevere; and indeed he is a very 
drudge, and stands by the King’s business.”* By all which mighty 
mirth-making at the Duke, Mr. Pepys is no way shocked, staggered, or 
scaudalised; “but, contrarily,”” is as pleased as Punch, or whatever else 
best symbolises mischievous pleasure. 

Hear him again, with another turn at the Duke, another reference to 
Sir William, and another “ but, contrarily :”’ “In fine, I do observe he 
hath no esteem nor kindness for the Duke’s matters, but, contrarily, do 
slight him and them ; and I pray God the kingdom do not pay too dear 
by this jarring; though this blockheaded Duke I did never expeet better 
from.” At another interview, Sir William renews the charge: ‘“ He 
spoke slightly of the Duke of Albemarle, saying, when De Ruyter come 
to give him a broadside—‘ Now,’ says he, chewing of tobacco the while, 
‘will this fellow come and give me two broadsides, and then he shall run;’ 
but it seems he held him to it two hours, till the Duke himself was foreed 
to retreat to refit, and was towed off, and De Ruyter staid for him till he 
come back again to fight. One in the ship saying to the Duke, ‘Sir, 
methinks De Ruyter hath given us more than two broadsides ;——‘ Well,’ 
says the Duke, ‘ but you shall find him run by-and-by;’ and so he did, 
says Sir W. Coventry ; but after the Duke himself had been first made 
to fall off.”’+ It is nuts to Mr. Pepys to be fed with such stories ; he has 
teeth to crack, and stomach to digest them, by the bushel. 

Next month (August, 1666) he has a bit of a damper, so far as the 
blockhead Duke is concerned. News comes of five fire-ships of ours de- 
stroying one hundred and sixty ships of the enemy. So far so good. 
“The service is very great, and our joys as great for it.” But—for this 
world, like Mr. Pepys himself, is addicted to but contrarilies, and 


— Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid— 


but “ All this will make the Duke of Albemarle in repute again, I 
doubt.”t Which were a heavy cost to pay for the vietory, after all. 
However, our honest diarist cherishes a consolatory conviction that 
Monk’s favour at Court is on the wane. They may pay him attentions, 
and compliment him with common civilities, but they have a mind to 
shake him off as an ineubus ere long. At least Mr. Pepys hopes so, if 





* Pepys, vol. ii. pp. 392, 398-9, 403, 413. 
7 IV. 423. t IL. 431. 
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not thinks so—his wish being father to the thought, such as it is. When 
the Great Fire rages, and there are fears of public distractions, for “it is 
a proper time for discontents”—the Diary mentions that “the General 
is seut for up, to come to advise with the King about business at this 
juncture, = y to keep all quiet ; which is great honour to him, but I am 
sure is but a piece of dissimulation.” A month later, on the Fast-day for 
the fire (10 Oct. 1666), we read: “ He [Captain Cocke] tells me the 
Duke of Albemarle is under a cloud, and they have a mind at Court to 
lay him aside, This I know not; but all things are not right with him: 
and I am glad of it, but sorry for the time.”* A mere pro tempore 
sorrow, but a deep and durable ex animo joy. 

Here is another inkling of popular feeling, and Pepysian to boot, as 
regards both the General and Prince Rupert. Oct. 15: “ Pierce tells 
me’’—sure such a pair as Pierce for tell-tale and Pepys for listener never 
dovetailed together—“ Pierce tells me, that as little agreement as there is 
between the Prince and Duke of Albemarle, yet they are likely to go to 
sea again; for the first will not be trusted alone, and nobody will go with 
him but this Duke of Albemarle.”+ This blockhead Duke as Pepys rates 
him. By which term he may have meant pretty much what Johnson 
professed to mean, when calling Fielding a blockhead—to Boswell’s, and 
indeed most people’s, surprise. ‘Fielding being mentioned, Johnson 
exclaimed, ‘he was a blockhead; and upon my expressing my astonish- 
ment at so strange an assertion, he said, ‘ What I mean by his being a 
blockhead is, that he was a barren rascal.’”’{ But it were easier to show 
cause for Secretary Sam’s estimate of Monk, than for Doctor Sam’s 
estimate of Fielding—to mention whom in the same breath with block- 
head, seems something like calling Plautus heavy, or Lucian reverential, 
or Shakspeare insipid, or Rabelais severe, or Milton humorous, or Moliére 
stolid, or Richardson funny, or Mr. Thackeray pointless, or Mr. Tenuyson 
a proser, or Mr, Tupper a poet. 

But we have not done with seventeenth-century Samuel yet, and his 
flings at the blockhead Duke. In March, 1666-67, we see Mr. Pepys 
coming from Deptford “by water,” ‘wondrous cold, and reading a 
ridiculous ballad, made in praise of the Duke of Albemarle, to the tune 
of St. George, the tune being printed, too; and I observe that people 
have great encouragement to make ballads of him of this kind. There 
are so many, that hereafter he will sound like Guy of Warwick.”§ The 
worth of the writer’s opinion apart, it is in passages like this that one is 
struck with the value of his Diary,’as an exponent of public feeling. Mr. 
Pepys was a little out in his prediction of Monk’s future; but his tes- 
timony about the ballad-mongers is altogether note-worthy as a sign of 
the times. 

Again—piecemeal bits, piquant and pregnant after their sort: ‘To 
White Hall, and there saw the Duke of Albemarle, who is not well, and 
do grow crazy.”—‘* They [the House of Commons] did also vote this day 
[23rd Oct. 1667] thanks to be given to the Prince [Rupert] and Duke 
of Albemarle, for their conduct and care in the last year’s war, which is 
a strange act; but, I know not how, the blockhead Albemarle hath 





* Pepys, vol. ii. 450, 469. + I. 472. 
} Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1772. § Pepys, LI. 79. 
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strange luck to be loved, though he be, and every man must know it, 
the heaviest man in the world, but stout and honest to his country.”"— 
“So infinite fond are they [the House] of anything the Duke of Albe- 
marle says or writes to them !”—even to the damage of Mr. Pepys’s 
Office in general, and some of his fellow-officers in particular.— But Lord! 
to see with what folly my Lord of Albemarle do speak in this business 
would make a man wonder at the good fortune of such a fool.”—“A 
Committee of Tangier met: the Duke of York there [Dec. 1667]; and 
there I did discourse over to them their condition as to money, which they 
were all mightily, as I could desire, satisfied with, but the Duke of Albe- 
marle, who takes the part of the Guards against us in our supplies of 
money, which is an odd consideration for a dull, heavy blockhead as he 
is, understanding no more of either than a goose.”——-And, once more: 
“To White Hall to chapel [30th Aug. 1668], and heard the anthem, 
and did dine with the Duke of Albemarle in a dirty manner as ever.”* 
Gonse, fool, irredeemable blockhead, with a vulgar harridan for his wife, 
and a dirty cloth on his dinner-table,—such, in fine, or in gross, is the 
Pepysian portraiture of his grace the General. 

Dryden shall give us evidence of what the poets made of Monk, in his 
hey-day of reputation. Glorious John’s praise of his dexterity, in the 
Astrea Redux, is censured by Johnson as comprising such a cluster of 
thoughts unallied to one another, as will not elsewhere be easily found. 
Giving the go-by to these heterogeneous conceits, we find here and there 
a couplet to the purpose : 


*Twas Monk, whom Providence design’d to loose 
Those real bonds false freedom did impose. 
* + 


He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, 

Would let them play awhile upon the hook .... 

» dvvine aoe an his acts too close a vizard wear, 

To ’scape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear, &. 


The lines To Sir Robert Howard contain this panegyric, & propos 
of one by Sir Robert himself on the favoured General : 


With Monk you end, whose name preserved shall be, 
As Rome recorded Rufus’ memory ; 

Who thought it greater honour to obey 

His country’s interest, than the world to sway. 


In the Annus Mirabilis, Monk is coupled with Prince Rupert: “ Both 
great in courage, conduct, and in fame, Yet neither envious of the other's 
raise,” &¢.,§$—in a number of stanzas, very ponderous and prosaic. But 
ater in the poem, there is a more heroic flight, in honour of Albemarle’s 
“naked valour” at disadvantage with the Dutch: 


Have you not seen, when, whistled from the fist, 
Some falcon stoops at what her eye design’d, 

And with her eagerness the quarry miss’d 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind ? 





* Pepys, III. 111, 287, 294, 329, 331; IV. 14. ae 
t Bell’s Dryden, L. 120 ag. + Ibid., 129. § Ibid., 167 sq. 
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The dastard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
And sees the groves no shelter can afford, 
With her loud caws her craven kind does bring, 
Who, safe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. 


Among the Dutch thus Albemarle. did fare : 
He could not conquer, and disdain’d to fly ; 

Past hope of safety, *twas his latest care, 
Like falling Caesar, decently to die.* 


‘And ‘then follows a high-wrought description of Monk’s stratecy in 
conducting and covering the retreat—interspersed with figurative allu- 
sions ‘to the pillar of fire and ‘that of ¢loud in Hebrew ‘story, and to 
Xenophon ent the Ten Thousand, and to Libyan lion turning on the 
huntsman, and so forth—until Prince Rupert comes, a “new Messiah,” 
in time to save, and to divide honours ‘with his indomitable friend. 

Far more rememberable, we may well suppose, would Dryden’s version 
of Monk ‘have been, had the General figured in ‘the Satives rather than 
the panegyrics of the laureate ;—had he been scathed with invective, 
instead of being complimented with conventional eulogy. Had Dryden 
but occupied another stand-point, had he allowed himself to see Albe- 
marle in another light, and fastened on the ‘flaws in that character, the 
blots in ‘that ’seutcheon, instead of chiming in with the matter-of-course 
acknowledgments of an obliged and obliging Court,—it is easy to con- 
ceive the picture we might have had of the old soldier, by the portrait- 
painter of Absalom and Achithophel. 

For even Mr. Hallam—so impartial, so moderate, so exempt from all 
tendencies to exaggerate, or aggravate, or over-colour—and who argues 
that Monk’s conduct in the revolution was not deserving of all the re- 
proach that has been so frequently thrown on it, is yet free to admit, 
that no one can, without forfeiting all preteusion to have his own word 
believed, excuse the General’s “incomparable deceit and perjury,” which 
he calls, in short, a masterpiece of that wisdom which is not from above, 
to be admired as such by all who set at nought the obligations of veracity 
in public transactions. Our Constitutional Historian inclines, upon the 
whole, to believe that Monk, not accustomed to respect the parliament, 
and incapable, both by his temperament and by the course of his life, of 
any enthusiasm for the name of liberty, had satisfied himself as to the ex- 

diency of the King’s restoration from the time that the Cromwells had 
sunk below his power to assist them ; though his projects were still sub- 
servient to his own security, which he was resolved not to forfeit by any 

ature declaration or unsuccessful enterprise. ‘If the coalition of 
cavaliers and presbyterians, and the strong bent of the entire nation, had 
‘not convinced this wary dissembler that ‘he could not fail of success, he 
would have continued true to his professions asthe general of a common- 
wealth, content with crushing his rival Lambert, and breaking that 
fanatical interest which he most disliked. That he aimed at such a 
sovereignty as Cromwell had usurped, has been the natural conjecture of 
many, but dees not appear to me either warranted by any presumptive 


evidence, or consonant to the good sense and phlegmatic temper of 
Monk.” 





* Bell’s Dryden, I. 173 eg. 
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Elsewhere the same temperate critic expresses his opinion, that, in 
seconding the public wish for the King’s restoration, ‘a step which few, 
perhaps, can be so much in love with fanatical and tyrannous usurpation 
as to condemn,” Monk seems to have used what influence me 
an influence by no means commanding, 'to render the new settlement as 
little injurious as possible to public and private interests. If the General 
frustrated the scheme of throwing the executive authority into the hands 
of a presbyterian oligarchy, Mr. Hallam, for one, can see no great cause 
for censure; nor does he think it quite reasonable to expect that a soldier 
of fortune, inured to the exercise of arbitrary power, and exempt from the 
prevailing religious fanaticism which must be felt or despised, should 
have partaken a fervent zeal for liberty, as little congenial to his tempe- 
rament as.it was to his profession. ‘“‘ He certainly did not satisfy the king 
even in his first promises of support, when he advised an absolute in- 
demnity, and ‘the preservation of actual interests in the lands of the 
erown and church. In the first debates on the bill of indemnity, when 
the case of the regicides came into discussion, he pressed for the smallest 
number of exceptions from pardon. And, though his conduct after the 
king’s return displayed his accustomed prudence, it is evident that, if he 
had retained great influence in the council, which he assuredly did not, 
he would have maintained as much as possible of the existing settlement 
in the church. The deepest stain on his memory is the production of 
Argyle’s private letters on his trial in Scotland; nor, indeed, can Monk 
be regarded, upon the whole, as an estimable man, though his prudence 
and success may entitle him, in the common acceptation of the term, to 
be reckoned a great one.”* 

How very far below a “ great” man, Samuel Pepys (for one) reckoned 
him, we have sufficiently seen. How very far from “ estimable,” Lucy 
Hutchinson (for another) reckoned him, is manifest once aud again in 
her well-read memoirs. For example: “The result of the House that 
day was to suspend Colonel Hutchinson and the rest from sitting in the 
House. Monk, after all his great professions, now sat still, and had not 
one word to interpose for any person, but was as forward to set vengeance 
on foot as any man.” And farther on: ‘I cannot forget one passage 
that Isaw. Monk and his wife, before they [the ‘late king’s judges ’] 
were removed to the Tower, while they were yet prisoners at Lambeth 
House, came one evening to the garden and caused them to be brought 
down only to stare at them,—which was such a barbarism, for that man, 
who had betrayed-so many poor men to death and misery that never hurt 
him, but who had honoured him, and had trusted their hives and interests 
with him, to glut his bloody eyes with beholding them in their bondage, 
that no story can parallel this inhumanity.’’t Mr. Fox, in the Introduc- 
tory Chapter to his fragmentary History, denies that a baser spirit could 
be found in the lowest ranks of that army which Monk commanded. 
“ Personal courage appears ‘to have been Monk’s only virtue; reserve 
and dissimulation made up the whole stock of his wisdom.” And bitterly 
it is charged agaiust him that he ‘‘ not only acquiesced in the insults so 
meanly put upon the illustrious corpse of Blake, under whose auspices and 





* Constitutional Hist. of England, vol. i. ch. x. 
t Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, pp. 405, 411 sg. (Bohn’s edit.) 
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command he had performed the most creditable services of his life, but in 
the trial of Argyle, produced letters of friendship and confidence to take 
away the life of a nobleman,* the zeal and cordiality of whose co-opera- 
tion with him, proved by such documents, was the chief ground of his 
execution ; thus gratuitously surpassing in infamy those miserable wretches 
who, to save their own lives, are sometimes persuaded to impeach and 
swear away the lives of their accomplices.’’f 

Mr. Plumer Ward,{ having “ aon fire” at these calumnies against 
“the restorer of the Stuarts,” is referred by his Edinburgh Reviewer— 
apparently the Mr. Macaulay of 1838—to good old any Doctor Routh’s 
preface to Burnet, which declares the question of Monk’s conduct about 
the Argyle letters to be “finally set at rest’—it being clear, on the 
authority of Sir George Mackenzie, one of Argyle’s assigned defenders, 
that Monk, “when advertised of the scantiness of the probation, did 
actually transmit to Scotland several official letters, formerly received by 
him from the Marquis, for the purpose of procuring that nobleman’s 
condemnation.” Sir George Mackenzie’s own account of this ugly piece 
of business is, that “after the debate and probation was all closed, and 
the [Scottish] Parliament ready to consider the whole matter, one who 
came post from London knockt most rudely at the Parliament door; and 
upon his entry with a packet, which he presented to the Commissioner, 
made him conclude that he had brought a remission, or some other 
warrant, in favour of the Marquess, and the rather, because the bearer 
was a Campbell. But the packet being opened, it was found to have in 
it a great many letters which had been directed by the Marquess to the 
Duke of Albemarle, when he was General in Scotland, and which he re- 
served to see if they were absolutely necessary; and being by these 
diligent envoys advertised of the scantiness of the probation, he had sent 
them post by M‘Naughton’s servant. No sooner were these produced 
but the Parliament was fully satisfied as to the proof of the compliance, 
and the next day he was forfaulted.”§ In the same Review, many years 
previously, Sydney Smith had answered Mr. Rose on the same topic, 
much as Macaulay answered Mr. Ward—without, however, having Mac- 
kenzie’s explicit, evidence to proffer, but relying on the authority of the 
three historians who lived nearest to the date of the transaction, and who 
all report it as quite certain and notorious,—viz. Burnet, Baillie, and 
Cunningham. 

Cold and phlegmatic as Albemarle was,|| he yet had the knack of 
making himself popular with the troops and sailors who came under his 
command. With them this stingy, cautious, taciturn schemer was ‘ Old 





* Burnet. Baillie’s Letters, II. 431. 

+ Hist. of the Reign of James Ll. By C. J. Fox. 

} Histor. Essay on the Revolution of 1688. 

> Mackenzie’s Memoirs, p. 40. See Edinburgh Review, No. 136, p. 426. 

“J doubt [Buckhurst /oquiter) whether his Grace of Albemarle has not always 
had old blood. . . .” “ 

“Your lordship, however,” says Mr. Pearce, the surgeon, Pepys’s gossip, and 
anybody’s that will, “* does not take his old blood to be cold blood; I mean, not 
fearful blood ?” 

“ Oh, extremely fearful,” replies Buckhurst,—“ to the enemy. Cold blood! ay, 
about as cold as the steel that is coming to cut one’s throat; as cool, Mr. Pearce, 
as the lancet with which you mean to twinge us.”— Sir Ralph Esher, ch. xi. 
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George.” And it was without malice in their mirth that the old salts 
hed at the old soldier, when, wishing his ship to change her course, 
he called out, “‘ Wheel to the left!” 

As he had the honour of being called Old George by his men, so he 
was notoriously called George by his wife, in a tone and with an impe- 
rious frequency which amused the men about town, and the backstairs 
babblers at Court. Anne Clarges, who had been his mistress before she 
became his wife, is described by Clarendon as a woman “of the lowest 
extraction,* without either wit or beauty.” The Chancellor repeatedly 
alludes to her influence over George, whose inclination to the Presby- 
terian party he ascribes, in part, to a wish “to satisfy the foolish and 
unruly inclinations of his wife.” Elsewhere there is mention of “ the vile 
good huswifery of his wife.” And in submitting to the King’s pleasure 
to put him in joint commission with Prince Rupert, Monk desires of the 
Chancellor “that what concerned himself} should still remain a secret, 
and Prince Rupert be understood to have that command alone. For if 
his wife should come to know it, before he had by degrees prepared her 
for it, she would break out into such passions as would be very uneasy to 
him.” Verily, the duke was right in his apprehensions. For, at a subse- 

uent Laied the Chancellor tells us, that from the time her Grace had the 

rst intimation of the king’s designing her husband for the command of 
the fleet, she “was all storm and fury ; and, according to the wisdom and 
modesty of her nature, poured out a thousand full-mouthed curses against 
all those who had contributed to that counsel”—among whom Clarendon 
came in for the chief share. She owed him a grudge, as she thought, 
which—if his impressions were correct—she was scrupulous to pay, as 
soon and as fully as ever she could. To her curtain-lectures the Chan- 
cellor attributes the cold shoulder which Monk turned on him, in the 
dawning day of his decline. 

Not a whit more fascinating is her Grace in the pages of Mr. Pepys’s 
Diary. Here are some flying records of her. 8th March, 1660-61 : 
“ To Sir John Robinson's, to dinner; where great good cheer, High 
company ; among others, the Duchess of Albemarle, who is ever a plain, 
homely dowdy.”—9th Dec., 1665: “My Lord Brouncker and I dined 
with the Duke of Albemarle. At table, the Duchess, a very ill-looked 
woman, complaining of her Lord’s going to sea the next year [the griev- 
ance we have seen referred to by Clarendon }, said these cursed words,””— 
which, however, are not, at this time of day, worth repeating, whatever 





* A laundress’s daughter, she was herself a sempstress in her younger days, 
and not ashamed of the craft in her older ones. At least, in the first week of 
May, 1660, when Lords and Commons were busy in conference about making 
Whitehall comfortable for his Majesty’s return, we find that “ Mrs. Monk, who is 
an extreme good woman,” writes Broderick to Hyde, “far from vanity, and full 
of zeal for his Majesty, is providing linen for the king’s person; and because it 
was (as she saith frankly) her old trade, she will save the King one half in laying 
out the other.”—See Guizot’s “ Richard Cromwell,” vol. ii. p. 222. 

If this was not absolutely a ladylike labour, it was good-womanish. And in 
such employment, at such a juncture, 


“Though she’s no lady, you may think her such: 
A strong imagination may do much,”— 


as Dryden says in one of his smartest epilogues. 
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they may have been then.—Again, in Nov., 1666, a Mr. Cooling, of Mr, 
Pearce’s school for scandal, tells Pepys, amid a heap of other pribble- 
prabbles, “ that once the Duke of Albemarle, in his drink, taking notice, 
as of a wonder, that Nan Hyde should ever come'to be Duchess of York, 
‘Nay,’ says Troutbecke, ‘ne’er wonder at that; for if you will give me 
‘ano bottle of wine, I will tell you as great, if not greater, a miracle.’ 
And what was that, but that our dirty Besse, meaning his Duchess, should 
come to be Duchess of Albemarle.’’-—4th April, 1667 : “I findthe Duke 
of Albemarle at dinner with sorry company, some of his officers of the 
army ; dirty dishes, and a nasty wife at table, and bad meat, of which I 
vane | but an ill dinner."* The Duchess’s after-dinner discourse, too, he 
seems to have thought an ill dessert ; but then to dine with a Duchess, 
you know, compensates for a deal of bad cookery and vulgar talk. 
Honest Jago’s saying, Our General’s wife is now the General,+ 
might be applied to Nan Clarges.as well as to the gentle Lady married 
to the Moor. Nash observes of Monk that, though never afraid of 
bullets, he was often terrified by the fury of his wife. To which fact, 
Butler is supposed to allude more than once, in the Epistles interchanged 
between Hudibras and his Lady : for example, in the knight’s appeal : 


A lover is, the more he’s brave, 
T’ his mistress but the more a slave.t 


And in her Jadyship’s answer, m the name of her sex—an omnipotent 
We: 

We make the man of war strike sail, 

And to our braver conduct vail. 

And, when h’ has chased his enemies, 

Submit to us upon his knees. 


Mr. Leigh Hunt, who, in his singularly painstaking (and, in this sense, 
matter-of-fact) romance, so accurately and minutely historical, “ Sir 
Ralph Esher,” is careful to reproduce as vividly as possible Restoration 
manners and mankind, seems to have caught the salient points of her 


Grace's portrait, and given them compendiously in the following extract. 
Buckhurst is the opening speaker. 
~ “...,. . If his Grace fears anybody in the world, tis the dowdy his wife ; 
and if there is anybody in the world he despises, ’tis the enemy.” 

“Pray, my lord,” inquired Pearce, “is it true that her Grace is so totally 
unqualified by her manners for the high rank to which she has been raised ?” 

“Why, Pll tell -you,” said his lordship ; “ you have heard of Troutbeck whom 
he drinks with. ‘Well, Troutbeck once prevailed on Sir Charles Sedley to go 
and taste some of the Duke’s elaret, which he said had been-sent him by the 
French*King. Sedley, who repented next day his having agreed to go, con- 
trived to get me mvited too, in order to stand by him; so we went, and found 
a dirty tablecloth and four lumps of meat. Bess (for so Troutbeek calls her, 
though hername be Nan) was in high good humour, and would have crammed 
us with beef and claret together, ‘her lord, she said (who by the way is a little 
stingy), being but a plain soldier, and not understanding the ways at court. His 





* Pepys, vol. i. p. 158; vol. ii. p. 334; vol. iii. pp. 2, 97 sq. See also p. 307 for 
a story of her Grace’s alarm lest the illegitimacy of her son, the second duke, 
should be exposed. 


t Othello, Il. 3. 
+ Heroical Epistle of Hudibras to his Lady. 
§ The Lady’s Answer. (Butler's Poems, edited by Bell, vol. ii. pp. 222, 238.) 
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Grace was sitting all this while at the other end of the table, eating like a 
giant, and saying nothing. The Duchess undertook to apologise for his silence, 
touching her forehead significantly, and saying, ‘ Always in the wars; always 
in the wars.’ ‘That’s the reason, I suppose,’ said Troutbeck, in a low voice 
he was getting drunk), ‘that you have furnished him so well with chevaur- 


“«What’s that you say, Mr. Troutbeck,’ said the fair Nan, ‘with your shiver 
‘and freeze? Pray, gentlemen’ (her colour rising violently, for it seems she had 
jast had a quarrel with Troutbeck, and she suspected he had been saying some- 
thing against her), ‘is it the custom at court for people to tell lies of one an- 
other to their faces; for I know they do it behind their backs?” ... . 

“Sedley was impudent enough to assure her Grace, that Mr. Troutbeck had 
told no lies of her: upon which I ventured to tell a greater; namely, that no 
lies were told at court, as far as I knew. ‘What, not even behind one’s 
back!’ cried the Duchess. ‘No, madam, nor sideways, that T am aware of,’ 
said Sir Charles. ‘See there now!’ cried the Duchess; ‘ay, ay, the gentle- 
men are fairly caught ; for my Lord Buckhurst is a courtier, and Sir Charles is 
2 courtier, and if they haven’t been telling me the greatest lies in the world, 
into the very eyes o’ me... .’ Here her Grace broke into a jovial laugh of 
triumph, in which we all joined, and harmony was restored.” 

“T am told,” said Pearce, “her Grace prefers ale to wine; and does not 
stick at an oath or so.” 

“Tis very true,” said Buckhurst ; “but we must have a care, Mr. Pearce; 
the limit is very nice between high breeding and low”* 





which wise saw his lordship enforces by these modern instances of many 
Court ladies addicted to both ale and wine, as well as to protestations 
less pretty than profane. 








KILLARNEY, AND SOME PARTS OF THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
Part THE SECOND. 


THE next day was the one which my companions and myself had fixed 
on for an excursion to Mangerton Mountain, to sleep there on the top, and 
see the sun rise in the morning. We determined to go about five in the 
afternoon, so as to see Mucross Abbey and the adjoining cascades, and then 
take our way up the mountain at our leisure. We rowed by the margin of 
the lake on the same course which we had taken the day before, so far as 
the journey from Ross Castle to O’Donoghue’s Horse and Groom, and 
then coasted off to the left of the Lough Leane. The water begins to be 
very shallow on the southern shore of this lake. I remarked an appear- 
ance of a rock which gave the idea of a man standing in the water, ata 
distance of one hundred yards from the shore, and the boatmen told me 
that it was once a perfect figure of a man, but that some officers had come 
‘to this part of the lake on an excursion and had fired at the figure, and that 
the balls fired by tliese modern Goths had severed some pieces from the part 
which formed the appearance of the head, and destroyed the likeness. To 


——— 





* “Sir Ralph Esher,” chap. xi. 
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show how unfrequented this part of the country must have been at that 
time, we saw two very large eagles standing in the water, within such a 
distance as that we could have shot either of them if we had come provided 
with rifles. Several of these birds build in the highest cliffs of he rocks 
which surround the lakes, but the access to their nests is almost impossible 
for even the most active of the gossoons or peasant boys. We were deter- 
mined to go as near the shore as possible, so as to have a view of what- 
ever was to be seen; but the great charm of this part of the scenery did 
not lie in this northern direction, and one was not conscious of the effects 
which belong to the appearance of fine woody land surrounding ruined 
buildings until one meackict Mucross. This lies to the farther extremity 
of the lower lake, and now in its vicinity there is a small village. We 
landed and saw the extensive and feihed abbey—a gem of ruins, a beau- 
tiful pile of ivy-mantled walls, with their Gothic-windowed nave, in the 
centre of which an enormous yew-tree grows, and overshadows the ruined 
walls; different time-worn chambers, the largest of which was nearly full 
of skulls. Of the history and the legends—I must leave the treating to the 
antiquary or the guide-book ; but before the intrusion of the hotels and 
their posse comitatus, I can recollect no place in Ireland more fraught 
with interest than Mucross. 

Again rowing from this place round by the strait, which lies between 
Camilla Wood and Brickeen Island, exhibiting as it does that lofty arch, 
which gives you, with its bridge and the high evergreens adjacent, the 
idea of a Gothic window, we entered the Tore Lake, which would suggest 
the idea of a miniature Lake Leman—soft, still, embosomed in its sur- 
rounding heights like a beauteous crystal pond, the whole of its shores 
wooded and rich with the shrubs which here teem in such luxuriance. 
On the farthest side we saw Tore Mountain rising in relief—a beautiful 
background—and we landed near a cottage which was built at its foot, 
not far from the margin of the lake. We here left our boat, and taking 
some cloaks with us, proceeded to walk to the ascent of Mangerton Moun- 
tain. We passed by the Tore Cascade and several other small water- 
falls, each formed by the river falling from that remarkable piece of 
water which lies on a spur of the great Mangerton Mountain, called the 
Devil’s Punch-bowl—a place which the country guide told us was noted 
for several ancient legends and for one modern fact, which was that the 
great orator, Charles Fox, swam round it. ‘The scenery all through was 
wild and most interesting. When we got to the foot of Mangerton we 
found scarcely any path, but had to plod our way up to our knees, middles, 
and sometimes armpits, in heather, ferns, fra hans—the last I do not know 
an English word for, but it is a shrub that yields a purple fruit, which the 
country people gather and put into tarts—through heaps of stones lying 
loose and crumbling downwards as you trod; and lastly we came to the 
bare rock, where we knew that we must be near the highest point. I was 
anxious to reach this before it was dark, and so be sure of being in a 
favourable position before the first break of day next morning. I have 
had a view of the sunrise from many of the most favourable situations 
for it—from the Kootab at Delhi, the great Pyramids, and also from some 
of the most interesting, if not the highest, sites in Europe, from Par- 
nassus, from St. Peter’s at Rome, and from St. Paul’s—but for the lone 
majesty of nature’s wildness, the feeling of intense grandeur which sur- 
rounds the work of the glorious architect, the horizon clothed in the 
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tints of “ incense-breathing morn,” the different heights and woods gilded 
in the first glow of sunshine, nothing that I have seen is more protarene 
or less possible to transfer to any canvas than the sunrise which I saw the 
next morning from the top of | Suuriiomy Mountain. I have not entered 
into the detail of the way in which I passed the night—the extempore 
heather couch, the frugal meal, the charge which we mutually gave one 
another to watch for the first coming of the dawn, or the preparations 
which we made to keep out the night dew, which even in August was 
somewhat chilly, —all these can be fancied ; but to enjoy such a sight as a 
sunrise from the top of Mangerton you must go to Mangerton, or else to 
its neighbouring heights— McKillicuddy’s Reeks. 
To dilate upon the beauties of the lakes as they lay beneath you like 
a map, would not be at all necessary, I think, as any one who got up to 
the summit of a mountain could fancy the appearance that this would 
nt, though he could scarcely realise the extreme sense of loneliness 
which the admirer of nature would feel at seeing them thus before him ; 
but the Gap of Dunlow, and the wild Tomies Mountain, also some ad- 
jacent hills, gave a great grandeur to the outline. I had not heard 
which was reckoned the highest of the rocks called McKillicuddy’s Reeks, 
which formed the most prominent object in the horizon, but seen from 
where I viewed them they seemed of equal height. They are, however, 
the highest point of land in the whole island. Up to the top they are 
covered with heather. The great Gap of Dunlow, like a long, Be - 
wooded glen, extends between these and the mountains called Tomies 
and the Purple Mountain. To give even a faint idea of it would, I 
think, be impossible ; I can only liken it to one of the grand mountain 
passes which you meet so frequently in Switzerland. There are several 
very small lakes on the west side of it; the dark wildness of the narrow 
trajet from Lord Brandon’s cottage to the cottage which is shown as 
Kate Kearney’s, must be seen to be understood. The entire length of 
the gap is about four miles. The frowning rocks, which are interspersed 
here and there with shrubs, roots, and heather, suspend most fearfully 
over one walking through its narrow pass. Of course we eould not 
discern it minutely from our station on the top of the mountain, but 
we could form an idea of the line of country. On our right lay the 
small hills of Stampe and some others; and several lakes, like small 
patches of water, lay in this direction on the tops of the different hills. 
There were the lakes Eragh-Monagh and Coragarhy, and, in the back- 
ground on that side, the country was more level, and we saw the longer 
lake called Guitane. All the mountaineers and peasantry whom we met 
in our descent had, besides speaking in a most uncouth accent, a habit of 
adding the word west to every description of journey or place which 
they spoke of. Thus, for instance, ‘‘ Which is the way to Cloghereen ?”’ 
we asked of a peasant boy, intending to go thither before reaching Kil- 
larney. He answered, “ It is three miles west.” Then again, “* Where 
do you come from ?” “From a town good way west.” T thought that 
lane this phrase might be peculiar to this individual, but I ascertained 
afterwards that all the country people used it. Thus, for instance, 
“Which is the way to Cork ?’’ I asked a man on the road. He answered 
“Thirty miles west.” And I found that they used the word in the sense 
of off, or distant. The descent to Cloghereen was certainly an easy task, 
and one that could be accomplished, I think, in a fifth part of the tim 
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that one would take to reach the top of Mangerton from its foot. The 
woods looked lovely, and we had a charming-walk round by Mucross, 
the ruins of Cahernane, till we reached the peninsula of Ross, on which 
Ross Castle is situated. At this time of the year it is truly a penin- 
sula, but there is a bridge spanning the small strait which separates 
it from the mainland, and during winter this is the only way of access 
to itseastle. There is a copper-mine on this peninsula, which, however, 
does not at present yield any mineral which can make it worth labour. 
ing at. 

"ienetiing ought to be said of the famed stag-hunt which takes place 
in Killarney, generally about the Glenagh Wood. I cannot, however, 
couple this very picturesque-looking scene with any of my ideas of a 
hunt. It is certain that it is most animating and most exciting to see 
the numerous country gentry in red, mostly with leaping-poles, running 
through the woods, and to hear the wild music of the hounds, and see 
them running swiftly through the interstices of the trees ; to watch the 
stag issuing from the cover; to see it swimming: across the lake for one 
of the small islets or woody rocks, a sight which reminds one of Landseer’s 
inimitable picture-of the ‘“‘ Sanctuary ;” and to see the numerous groups, 
either in the boats or on the several shores, of the youthful and gaily- 
dressed fashionable visitants; but for the sport which is associated in the 
mind with the idea of a hunt, it seems to me that a hunt without horse- 
men is like the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out, and 
however beautiful and interesting the same may be, a hunt it is not ; such 
as it is, however, I had a full opportunity of seeing. The next day 
being a very fine one, a stag was let out at Glenagh Wood, and all the 
spectators in crowds assembled in every direction, far and near, to have 
a view of the chase, which was kept up by the hounds with great spirit, 
until the stag took the water. He crossed over to Dinas Island, and 
there some of the sportsmen succeeded in driving him into a yard, where 
he was kept, and saved from the hounds. : 

I felt certainly the great advantage in thus seeing the beauties of the 
lakes at my leisure, in having a small boat always at my own command, 
in which I could either steer for Dinas, the upper lake, or Mucross, 
whenever I felt inclined, or whenever I wished to show them to a visitor. 
The hurried and shuffling manner of skimming over the different objects 
of interest, and hastening in crowded company through places which 
ought to be totally set apart for quiet and seclusion—not the lounge 
of languid worldlings—was what 1 wished specially to avoid. To see 
the modern city swell smoking his cigar, or making his bets in such 
a neighbourhood, would deteriorate from the enjoyment which such 
seenes impart to a refined mind so much as to make them totally hateful. 
But the swarms of every kind of idler and felicity-hunter, who as- 
semble in groups in every available spot, quite preclude anything like 
solitude there at present. 

I am not going here to speak of the races, which took place in a plain 
near Lake View, but they also, no doubt, formed an additional incentive 
to many who visited the lakes, and, I dare say, the atmosphere of the 
course was much more congenial to many who came “to do the lakes” 
than that of Dinas or the Eagle’s Nest; indeed, I actually did hear one 
young officer say that he would have preferred a good rubber of billiards 
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to the whole row round from Ross Castle to the upper lake. Soon after 
I had finished seeing every one of the places which I wished to see, I 
found that I was obliged to return to the neighbourhood of Cork, having 
received the route. 

I need not record the circumstances of the march or its preparation— 
a matter of routine to all military men—but, shortly after my arrival at 
Buttevant, we were rejoiced to receive an order to proceed to Cork, a 
city which I had often heard of, and, being one of the three in Ireland 
which could be called a town, was a very agreeable change after the long 
sojourn in the neighbourhood of the wretched villages which we had been 
inhabiting so long before. In fact, throughout the range of the island 
there are only three cities which are at all comparable to the smallest 
country towns in England—Belfast, Dublin, and Cork. The second 
stands, perhaps, as the town of next importance to London in the 
United Kingdom, but the other two are not in any way superior to the 
sixth-rate country towns of England. 

That the approach to Cork is really (entering it by the river from its 
harbour) one of the finest-looking views which one, sees in Ireland, I 
think most people will allow. The breadth of the river, so loftily com- 
manded by grounds, exhibiting the beauty with which the mansions of 
the gentry and the villas of the residents of Glenmire Passage, Monks-. 
town, and Queenstown are planted, on each side of the river, as one sails 

the heights so finely wooded—the varieties of shipping give one the 
idea of the approach to a metropolis much more than that which strikes 
one in the bay of Dublin. Indeed, the bay, or large range of prospect 
which one sees in the latter town, is in its way most superb, but for the 
purpose of answering the end of the transit of commerce, and affording 
the entry and exit to ships of any burden, and supplying b y. its water 
access a grand highway for the accelerating the traffic which forms 
the greatness of towns and the capital of nations, Dublin falls off ; but 
Cork gladdens the eye of the visitor, who looks to the utilising effect 
which is there afforded*by the ease with which the ships of any burden 
or size may bring their freights up to the warehouse door. 

I know of no more commodious or ample harbour than that which lies 
opposite to Queenstown. Its entrance is exceedingly deep, but, at the 
same time, there is a somewhat narrow strait, which gives an inlet to the 
vast basin, and which is defended on each side by two forts—namely, 
Carlisle and Camden. ‘There, in the vast expanse of the harbour, navies 
could ride without fear of the ships slippimg their anchors. They are 
protected by the heights and by the different islands, and the sea seen is 
tranquil and secure from storms on every side of the compass. The 
islands of Haulbowline, Spike, and Roeky Island, are all made available, 
either for the keeping of stores, powder, or the housing of convicts, and 
giving them employment. ‘The town of Queenstown, provided amply 
with all that the inhabitants of these islands require, is a most favourite 
resort of the gentry in Cork. Excellent, hotels, clubs, and houses for 
temporary residents are to be had there, as well as at Blackrock Passage 
and Monkstown; and farther down the river are also several smaller vil- 
lages, which afford accommodation. The river from Cork to Queens- 
town presents always, during every day in summer, an animated appear- 
ance. In no other river except the Rhine have I ever enjoyed so much 
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the excursion in a steamer. The breadth of the stream and the beau 
of the scenery on each of its banks make one quite forget the horrors of 
the steam conveyance. It is doubtless the greatest resource for an officer 
residing in the barracks at Cork. These last buildings are situated on 
the top of a high hill, so they stand about a mile from the town, and the 
way from the river up to the barracks is all along a steep ascent. Many 
times I used to leave them and take shipping at the wharf near Patrick’s 
Bridge to enjoy the delightful sail down the river. In such a situation 
one can read, sketch, or else converse with the society, and I know of no 
excursion more enjoyable to one residing in Cork. I leave the descrip- 
tion of the town to the guide-book. The view of it from the hill on 
which the barrack stands exhibits a mighty panorama, as striking and 
grand as one can possibly imagine, for none of the shabbiness of the 
back streets or the filth of their exterior, as well as their inhabitants, are 
at all apparent, but the vista of a grand city, and the size of the largest 
buildings, look to the best advantage. 

The benefit which its merchants and shopkeepers derive from its being 
made the port of embarkation for most of the troops destined for foreign 
service, either bound for the colonies or elsewhere, is well known, as also 
its having such an excellent harbour, that both the ships of her Majesty’s 
navy and other large craft find no place for victualling more favourable 
than this. The country in the vicinity is what agriculturists call exceed- 
ingly prolific. The butter and the live stock are as good as are produced 
anywhere in the dominions of the Queen. The first article is reckoned 
superior to any of the kind which is to be had in the island, particularly 
for transit or for salting. The live stock, which the farmers in this 
country bring into market either for shipping to the different ports of 
England or for slaughtering, exceed in quantity what would be met with 
in any part in the United Kingdom. 

Of the history of the town, the legends and the records of which are 
interesting to an antiquary, I have no space here to treat. We all know 
of the inexorable cruelty of the Protector, and of his taking the bells from 
the churches and casting them into a foundry, and afterwards makin 
them into cannon. It was in this county that the byword, which the 
lower orders in their rage use when anathematising any one, “ The curse 
of Cromwell on you!’ first had its origin, reminding me of the expres- 
sion which they use on the continent of India when speaking of Tamerlane, 
or, as he is always called there, Tymoor-lung, the name meaning the 
lame Tymoor, that fearful scourge of humanity who massacred the 
citizens and laid waste the countries in his career of conquest. It is an 
habitual imprecation with them to say there, ‘“‘ May the face of Tymoor 
overshadow you!” Of the castles which Cromwell dismantled, or the 
towns which he reduced to obedience, many stories are told, but one which 
by high and low is known throughout this country, and which has the 
value of also exhibiting a testimony to the actual existence of its truth, I 
think I may mention here. 

We shall find, I fancy, that if we read the life of any great conqueror 
—any one who was one of the world’s great potentates—who “ waded 
through slaughter to a throne,” whether of ancient or modern times, how- 
ever the ruling tenor of his life may have been marked by cruelty, pride, 
overbearing imperiousness, or overweening selfishness, there is still some 
trait recorded to mark him as human, and to redeem him by a few feeble 
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recollections from the infamy of a tyrant. Even the tomb of Nero had 
flowers strewn over it by some unseen hand ; and though there be little 
but bloodstained writing in the Draco-like decrees which issued from the 
usurper during his sojourn in Ireland, I can vouch for authentic one act 
of his, which, whether as a characteristic of gratitude or an ebullition of 
unwonted generosity, still lives dear to the feelings of those upon whose 
ancestors he had conferred the boon, and is imperishably recorded in the 
archives of their family. Long before Cromwell had been the marked man 
of the people, the leading star of the party, and the very nucleus of the 
spirit of the nation, when he was very young he was travelling far from 
home, and found himself in London. hether, it was that he had been 
ilfered by thieves, or that circumstances, the result of indiscretion, had left 
him totally penniless, there is no clear account ; but so it was—that he was 
situated in a predicament which at that time was a fearfully perplexing one, 
and such as seemed a very improbable one to escape from. The story has 
it that he was totally deprived of funds to return home, or even to maintain 
himself in that gay metropolis ; when, feeling sad enough upon the occa- 
sion, he mentioned to an Irish gentleman, who was living in the same 
hotel, the whole of the circumstances in which he was placed, and added 
the distress which he felt at having to speak to a stranger, and have such 
unpleasant news to tell him. When the stranger had heard the whole of 
his tale, he expressed his sorrow that he should have met with any cireum- 
stance which had put him to temporary embarrassment, and instantl 
offered to lend him any sum that he should be in need of, seeing his 
extreme youth and pitying his case. Cromwell accepted the offer and 
returned to his home in the country, and soon afterwards found means to 
repay his kind acquaintance who had acted the part of a friend so readily 
and so cordially. The Irish gentleman did not return to his native countr 
till some time after this event, which he did not regard as one of mah 
importance, and his mind, indeed, would not have dwelt upon it at all had 
it not been that, some short time afterwards, the disturbances ensued in 
England which brought out the Protector’s name so conspicuously, and 
forced the attention of every subject of the realm to the man whom fame 
proclaimed most signalised in the consideration of the civilised world, Of 
the character and the principles of this man, no doubt each party will 
form a different opinion, inasmuch as they will be swayed either by 
favourable or unfavourable prejudices. Macaulay exhibits him to the 
world as a paragon of perfection in the way of judgment, 2 ems 
equity, and piety, and finishes by calling him a prince. The Tory party 
have had also their spokesmen, who have denounced him as a man who 
was at times a bloodthirsty fanatic, and at others a crafty and able 
hypocrite. But, leaving aside the consideration of his motives and his 
principles, which would involve much more profound disquisition than we 
have limits for here, we may fairly advert to his public acts, which are as 
well known as any other part of the history of the nation. I suppose 
that a comparison of such a man with a monster like Tamerlane would 
be regarded as exaggerated, but we find that his policy in the career of 
his conquest in the land was similar to that recorded by historians of 
Tymoor. “In order to intimidate the natives from defending their 
towns, he, with a barbarous policy, put every garrison that made any re- 
sistance to the sword.” 
Nov.—voL. CXXIX. NO. DXV. Y 
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However, we must also in justice look back to the fearful story of the 
rebellion in the north of Ireland, when the Papists, under their leader, 
slaughtered, without reference to sex or age, every Protestant who was to 
be found in either town or country ; and when the numbers of the victims 
massacred amounted, according to some, to two hundred thousand, but 
even according to the most most partially -disposed narrator to forty thousand : 
and we must also bear in mind that when Cromwell thus conquered the 
towns in the south, in 1649, only eight years previous to his arrival with 
his army of disciplined followers, the horrible atrocities had been perpe- 
trated by the malcontents in the north, which must have been fresh in the 
sivelieetion of himself and his adherents. So, then, the extent of the 
ruin, the devastation, the plunder, the destruction and dilapidation of 
every castle, stronghold, or station, which he met with in his course, was 
felt far and wide; and even to this day the ruins of many a castle are 

inted to on which the avenger had set his mark, and which was des- 
tined to stand for after ages a silent monument of his cruelty. And | 
could name the possessors of several noble titles who ride by imperiously 
and proudly, and survey the ruins of the baronial seats which their 
ancestors had dismantled, who, being followers of the republican general, 
had been given the possessions, and in some cases even the titles, of the 
former lords of the soil. These last ancient families, in most cases, have 

sought in foreign countries or in England a refuge, and many scions of 
them are to be found in the armies of Spain, and Austria, and France. 
Of the ruined eastles which one meets with throughout the length and 
breadth of the south of Ireland, the catalogue would be surprising ; but 
one that had beeu left intact—the only one (it is said) that was not dis- 
mantled—is to be seen at some distance from the road running between 
Queenstown and Carrightowil. It is called Barry’s Court Castle. In 
tracing the history of the families which flourished in Ireland previous to 
the ninth century, much obscurity meets the efforts of the researcher ; 
but in ascertaining the origin of those who claim Danish or Norman 
descent, the task is comparatively easy. I have seen a map of the 
country m which the names of the townlands there in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were all inserted. It is in the British Museum. And the country 
having for the most part fallen an easy prey to its earliest’ invaders, the 
names of their owners also figure in this map, and in a great measure 
even now can be found in the records of its towns. ‘The owner of this 
castle was descended from one of the early invaders, who came over from 
Denmark, and he having left its capital, in which he held a high rank, 
as being one of the Norwegian chiefs, was soon enabled to seize posses- 
sion of extensive lands in the vicinity of Cork, and he subsequently con- 
structed this stronghold, after the usual fashion of Danes and Normans, 
and his family got the name (among the population of his adopted 
country) of the town which they had left—Copenhageners. This was 
soon contracted to Copingers, and the name also became widely spread 
both throughout this county of Cork and also other parts of the United 
Kingdom, owing to many different branches having emigrated since 
then. The fate of Kilkenny, Clonmel, and other towns, when Cromwell's 
well-trained soldiers besieged them, the ruin of the castles of the 
Roches and of Blarney, were as trifles compared with the merciless wrath 
of the conquerors who besieged and captured Cork. Fresh from the 
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plunder of the ultra-Catholic city, the host proceeded, sated with the 
spoils which had come to their hands as trophies, attesting their nee 
riority, but unweaned from the horrid practice of carnage and plunder, 
which a long apprenticeship had inured them to; they united the rigid 
severity of the Roman to the brutal barbarity of the Scythian, and spared 
no living being who spoke of anything but instant submission, The 
villages in the neighbourhood of course could offer no impediment to 
their onward course, but such of the castles as met their view were 
speedily marked for destruction, The different towns which had, on 
their arrival in the country, opened at their approach, the successive 
conquests which had invariably crowned their arms, made the officers 
more indignant when’ they received any further refusal to capitulate from 
any of the malcontents in the county of Cork, to whom Cromwell's policy 
was so far obnoxious, that in a desperate humour they wished to resist 
him at all hazards. 

With no people has the religion which they profess more power than 
with the Irish, so far as influencing their feelings and affections, which 
are proverbially violent ; and their frequent want of success in their own 
country may be attributed to their total want of discipline in its widest 
sense, neither having had rulers nor necessary training, and not to their 
want of courage or zeal in their own cause. 

This—their religion—then, made them look upon the acts and on the 
person of the Protector—to whom an odious appellation is to this day 
current with them—with hatred and disgust. Flushed with the achieve- 
ments of his army, Cromwell issued ‘one day with a large force in the 
direction of Youghal—which place he had fixed upon for embarking 
from when he purposed to return to England—and resolving to receive 
submission from the owners of all the strongholds which he saw on his 
way. After he had marched some miles from Cork, he saw this castle of 
Barry’s Court. He proceeded onward with his dragoons, resolving to 
send forward a party of horse, when he reached the gate of its avenue, to 
call on the inmates to surrender. 

Riding onwards, he arrived at the gate, and just as he was about to 
give orders to the officers in command of this small party to require the 
instant surrender of the premises, he perceived an old gentleman riding 
down the avenue, and he resolved, as this seemed to be the proprietor, to 
wait until he arrived at the entrance of his estate. The old gentleman 
rode on, and when he reached the gate the Protector saw that it was 
indeed the same man who had supplied him with funds in London when 
he was in need who was now before him. He went up to him and claimed 
his acquaintance, saying that one who had acted before so generously, 
would be, he hoped, sure to act with fidelity to his government, and with 
this hope he would order his troops to pass onward and leave the castle 
unmolested. Its walls and roof are, 1 repeat, the only ones of the castles 
ef that time which through that part of the country have been left with- 
out some breaches or trace of having seen warfare, and to this day attest 
this act of clemency of the Protector. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE, 


By tHe AvutTuor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


ParT THE FIrru. 


1, 


ROSE-LEAVES WHICH BORE A POISONED CHARM. 


“ SHE is divine—but she will play the very devil with him !” 

They were uncomplimentary words, and very harsh ones, for that 
devout adorer of the beau sexe; but as Erroll stood leaning against the 
doorway of the portrait-gallery at White Ladies, and looking down it to 
its farthest end, where Lady Vavasour was seated, while Strathmore bent 
towards her, on the morning after her arrival, a jealousy towards this 
woman stirred in a heart which never harboured any acrid thought, or unjust 
envy, to any living thing. Is a man ever leniently disposed towards the 
woman whom his friend loves? Very rarely. She is his rival, and in 
_ lists, moreover, in which he can oppose nothing to her power. She sup- 
plants him, she invades his supremacy, fifty to one she is the cause of dis- 
pute between them; and he will sée no good in this soft-skinned intruder, 
this dangerous Nazarene: unless he does what is worse—fall in love with 
her too ! 

And Erroll twisted his moustaches, and muttered to himself the first 
unflattering and mistrustful words that he had ever uttered of a lovely 
woman, Bertie being generally given to deny at all odds that the Ceinture 
could ever strangle ; or the “‘ Drink to me with thine eyes!’ ever be an 
invitation to a cup of poisoned wine. Yet what he looked at was match- 
less, and dazzled his eyes even while he swore against it! 

“ Hate her!”—the germ of hatred might lie in it, but all of impatience 
and aversion, that had crossed, and checked the witchery, she had for 
Strathmore, were swept away the moment that he touched her hand and 
received her beneath his own roof. She came—the beauty of Paris, the 
Queen of Fashion—where before her Mary Stuart had languished a captive, 
and in ages yet farther, the ascetic Dominicans had dwelt, thrusting away 
from them with the throes of an unnatural struggle, the mere thought, 
the mere memory, of her sex. She came to White Ladies with the rest 
of a gay, dashing, fashionable party from his favourite Paris set ; and the 
advent of Royalty could not have been received there with more splendour 
than was the Sovereign of the Salons. The State chambers were given to 
her, where the White Queen and the Winter Queen had closed their soft 
Stuart eyes in slumber before her, and where nonesave Crowned heads till 
now had been laid. The witchery of this woman was on him, and to lend 
éclat and honour to her I believe Strathmore would have dissolved pearls 
in his wines, or scattered diamonds a pleines mains. He did not realise it; 
told it, he would not perhaps have believed it even yet ; but the web woven 
by the golden shuttle was drawing its charmed toils tighter and tighter 
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about him, and he was fast becoming the slave of Marion Vavasour : 
doubt had but bound him closer, absence had but riveted her chains; and 
Lady Vavasour laughed softly to herself when on the night of her arrival 
she drew her hands through her amber tresses, as she leant her head on 
her arm and looked at her face in the mirror, thinking, “‘ My cold Strath- 
more! you are my captive now!” 

Was it love that she felt for him which set her heart so strongly on this 
triumph? It is as easy to follow the wayward flight of a bird on the 
wing, or an April wind’s wanton vagaries as it ees over field and 
flower, as to sift the reasons of a woman’s will—of a coquette’s caprices! 

“That is your best friend, Major Erroll, isn’t it?” she asked Strath- 
more, when they stood together in the deep embrasured window of the 
picture-gallery, her eyes glancing at the Sabreur, where he leaned against 
the doorway. 

“ My best indeed! You have been introduced to him ?” 

“ Oh yes, you introduced me last night. I was anxious to see the only 
person out of the whole world to whom you are not indifferent! What 
charm has he about him ?” 

‘‘ What charm? Dear old fellow! None, save the gentlest nature 
and truest honour that I ever found in any man. He has the strength of 
a lion and the sweetness of a woman ; he is game to the backbone, and 
frank as a boy !” 

She raised her eyebrows. She was a little impatient of the warmth of 
his tone and the sincerity of his praise; a tyrannous, victorious woman is 
jealous of all influence not her own ; and perhaps she foresaw here a power 
that might be opposed to hers. Lady Vavasour, with a woman’s swift, 
unerring instinct, guessed that Erroll would be against her, in exact pro- 
portion to the sway she exercised over his friend. 

“ You admiring warmth of heart and the eandour of boyhood, Strath- 
more,” she said, maliciously enough. ‘ Why don’t you cultivate them, 
mon ami, if you think them so admirable?” 

At her tone all the strange, sudden hatred of her, which now and then 
flashed so ominously across the passion which was growing on him for 
this woman, stirred into life afresh for a moment; he smiled clightiys 
the smile which made his face sneeringly cold, and gave his eyes the look, 
that in a dog, or a horse, we call dangerous. 

“IT am an Athenian, Lady Vavasour: I may admire what I fail to 
practise. Life makes us all egotists and dissemblers; but we may honour 
the nature which is such true steel that it resists and escapes the corroding. 
Erroll’s is the only one J know which has done so.” 

Her impatience at Erroll increased. With the quick wit of her sex she 
saw at once that Erroll would undermine her power if she did not under- 
mine his, and she changed her tactics accordingly. She looked at the 
Sabreur, letting her lashes droop over her eyes, af lend them that glance 
os softened interest which was the most delicate flattery such eyes could 

tow. 

“T can believe it; his face tells one so. How singularly beautiful a 
face it is, too; a woman might envy him his golden hair and his azure 
eyes !”” 

And for the first time in his life as he stood beside her—not for the 
praise of his personal attractions—such petty vanity and envy Strathmore 
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was far above—but for the softness of her eyes as they dwelt on him, the 
softness which with imperious jealousy he loathed to see wake for any save 
himself, an ill-feeling stirred in him towards the man whom he loved 
closer than a brother. And Lady Vavasour glanced at him, and smiled, 
amused and content; she had sown the larva of the cankerworm that 
would eat away friendship! It is a work at which the hands of women 
ever love well to be busy. 

She had done enough to please her, and with one of her graceful, 
antelope-like movements she turned and looked upward at the portrait 
above her. 

“ Ah! a Vandyke and a Strathmore. Really you are wonderfully like 
one of oo old pictures animated into life, Lord ‘Cecil! My lord is quite 
right ; says you are a walking Velasquez. There are the eyes, 
ihn and darkly-wise,’ of the legend; you have them and ‘the 
portrait has them; and in both they never soln, even to a woman !” 

As she spoke, her own glanced at him with their most enchanting 
mischief, and Strathmore, subdued to the charm of her will, bent towards 
her : 

“ Looking down on you, the very portraits of the dead might soften 
their glance. How then shall any living man have power to resist? 
Have you not heard that the Strathmores of White Ladies have often dis- 
dained all, only as their doom, to madly and vainly covet—one ?” 

And it was as he whispered those words that Erroll, not catching even 
the sound of his voice, but seeing the meaning warmth upon his face, the 
gaze which Strathmore fastened on her, muttered, sotto voce, “ She is 
divine ; but she will play the very devil with him !” 

Into him, too, entered—with a nature as different. to Strathmore’s as 
the summer to the winter, as the sunny unruffled lake to the deep and 
silent sea—the subtle poison of Marion Vavasour’s beauty, mingled with 
a warning and prophetic hatred of her power. There was a large party 
gathered by this time at the Abbey, and the hospitalities she had recently 
quitted of a Bourbon at Neuilly had scarcely been more brilliant than 
those which welcomed her at White Ladies. There was Blanche de 
Ruelle, that haughty dark-eyed beauty, who, amidst all the homage she 
received, treasured bitterly and wearily the memory of the love once 
whispered by a man whom no love had toueched—who was now her friend 
and her host. There was Beatrix Beaudesert, that dashing brunette who 
led the first flight in a twenty minutes’ burst up wind, and never funked 
at any bullfinch or double that yawned in good Northamptonshire ; but 
could have cleared Brixenham Brook and won the Grand Military were 
the sex allowed to enter either for the Steeplechase or the Service. 
There was the Comtesse de Chantil, who wove half the intrigues of the 
Tuileries, while statesmen and diplomatists wound her floss silks, and who 
brewed embroglie for the Western Powers in her dainty Sévres coffee- 
cup. There was pretty Lady Alaric, who was so very religious, and went 
on her knees before her missal-like prayer-book before she floated down 
to breakfast to commence the flirtations, which always pulled up jus¢ 
short of—a court and a co-respondent ; of an error and an esclandre. 
There was Lady Clarence Camelot, leader of the most exclusive of the 
thorough-bred sets, who was cold and still as a roek-crystal, and proud as 
any angel that ever fell by that queenly sin; but whose nature was sweet 
as the sun of Sorrento, and whose heart was as mellow as a Catherine 
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pear, for the few who had the fortunate sesame to either. There were 
these and others at White Ladies, but Lady Vavasour outshone them all: 
she was the Reine Regnante, and she used her sceptre omnipotently, and 
far eclipsed those whom most women found it a hard matter even to 
equal. The Marquis—who came thither, en route to Spa, for a few days, 
chiefly because the venison and the char out of White Ladies’ woods 
and waters had had such a celebrity for centuries that he was curious to 
test their reputed superiority—was blessed with the most gentlemanlike 
indifference to his lovely wife’s vagaries. He knew she was always flirt- 
ing with somebody—who, didn’t matter much ; perhaps when he did 
think about it, his chief feeling was a certain malicious pleasure in seeing 
so many of his fellow-creatures chained, and worried, and fooled, by the 
seductive tormentress whom he had let loose on the world, with her drow 
de conquéte legitimatised by his coronet. The Marquis was a philo- 
sopher, and the very husband for his wife: their marital relations were 
admirably ordered for the preservation of peace and friendship ; they saw 
little or nothing of one another (the secret recipe for conjugal unity), and, 
by mutual consent, never interfered, he with her eaprices de cwur, nor 
she with his “ separate extablishments.’ * When he had first married, 

ple had said his lordship was madly ente¢é with his bride ; but that in- 
convenient folly had departed with a few months’ wear: and now—he was 
proud of her loveliness, but wisely and placably negligent on whom that 
loveliness might shine; a wisdom and a placability never more needed, 
perhaps, than now at White Ladies 

* Lookest thou at the stars ? 
If I were Heaven, with all the eyes of Heaven 
Would I look down on thee !” 

The words were very softly whispered as Strathmore stood that even- 
ing on the terrace. It was late ; the stars were shining, and the murmur 
of the waters flowing onward under the elm-woods was heard plaintively 
and monotonously sweet; as Marion Vavasour, whose whim was every 
hour changing, and who laughed at all feeling one hour, only to assume 
it most beguilingly the next, left the drawing-rooms, where she reigned 
supreme; and strolled out for a brief while in the summer night, followed 
by her host. The white light of the stars fell about her, glancing on the 
sapphires and diamonds that glittered in her hair or sparkled in her 
bosom ; and shone in the depths ‘of her eyes, as she raised them, and looked 
upwards at the skies above ; where, here and there, some dust of trans- 
parent mist trailed across the brilliance of the moon ; or veiled the swift 
course of a falling star. She laughed, toying with the closed autumn 
roses that twined round the balustrade. 

“ Strathmore ! you would do no such thing! If you had the eyes of 
Heaven, they would all be bent in watching conferences you cannot join, 
and in reading despatches you cannot see! There are three things no 
woman rivals with a man who loves any one of the triad; they are a 
Horse, a State secret, and a Cigar. We may eclipse all three, perhaps, for 
a little while, but, in the long run, any one of the triad outeivels us.” 

He bent lower towands her, with a soft whisper: 

“Do not slander my sex, and belie the power of your own. Have 
— not been women for whom men have thought the world itself well 
ost 2? 

“There have been fools, mon ami; and that is how you would phrase 
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it if you were out of my presence and in the smoking-room, and anybody 
advanced the proposition !”” she laughed, with that mogueur incredulity 
with which at Vernongeaux she had so constantly tantalised and provoked 
him. 

“Fools? It would be rash to call them so. Manuel was no fool, yet 

he found his Isles of Delight sweeter than the din and clash of triumph, 
and the fall of conquered citadels. Alcibiades was no fool, yet he found 
to look into the eyes of Aspasia better than the sceptre of the Alc- 
meeonide and the wisdom of the Schools !” 
_ Three months ago Strathmore would have sworn never to utter such 
words, save in derision : but now, as he stooped towards her in the sultry 
stillness of the night, it was not either in jest or flattery, that he spoke 
them ; the roses had the perfume for him with which they had wooed 
Manuel in the Isles of Delight; the eyes had the power to which the 
soft Greek had bowed and sunk. For with every year the roses bloom, 
and with every age men love ! 

Her sweet mocking laugh rang in the air—the laugh which had en- 
thralled him under the lindens of Bohemia, and from behind the mask 
of the White Domino. 

“* What ! you who acknowledge but one love—Power ; and covet but 
one boon—Age ; confess so much as that! You must be very suddenly 
changed since three months ago; your eyes, a Strathmore’s fathomless 
eyes, actually soften at the mere memory of Aspasia !” 

Her eyes laughed up into his, her hand touched his own where it 
wandered among the roses; the sultry air of the night swept round them, 
only stirred by the dreamy splash of fountains, and the rise and fall of her 
low breathings. He had no strength against her in such a moment, nor 
did he seek, or strive, or wish, to have. 

“Changed? If I be so, the sorcery lies at your door. It is not the 
memory of Aspasia which evokes the confession ; the daughter of Hellas 
has bequeathed her glamour to one who uses it to the full, as fatally, and 
as surely!” 

A smile trembled on her lovely lips, which became half a sigh, while 
her hand absently toyed with the sapphire cross that glittered just below 
her throat. | 

“ Ah-bah!” she said, with a laugh, whose gay mockery had in it for 
the first time a timbre of constraint, as of lightness assumed but unfelt. 
‘I do not believe in such sudden converts; I do not receive them into my 
creed! Strathmore, am I, who read you so well while you were yet 
unknown, likely to believe in your suave words so quickly? Remember! 
I am clairvoyante. I know the sincerity of every one who approaches 
me, and I know the worth of your words, my diplomatist! I shall be a 
7 long time before I accord to you the honour of any belief in 

em.” 

“If you be clairvoyante, you will no longer disbelieve ; you will see 
without words what your sorcery works. You must know your own power 
too well to doubt it!” 

Know her own power? In every iota! and she knew it now; knew 
that this man, who was steeled in his own strength, and held himself far 
above the soft foolery of passion, was fast bending to her will, fast drink- 
ing in the draught which she tendered to his lips, fast succumbing to her 
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feet, to lie there, bound, and powerless, to free himself from —T ; 
letting his life drift on as she should choose to guide it; losing all, for- 
saking all, risking all, so long as he could look upward in her eyes, so 
Jong as her white hand would wander to his own! Know her own power! 
Truly she did, and used it without mercy, without scruple ! 

Her eyes looked up and dwelt on his with the mournful languor which 

ve to their dark brilliance the softness as of unshed tears ; the mockery 
of her smile faded; and the lips seemed charged with some unuttered 
whisper, as the roses she i were charged with the heavy sweet- 
ness of the clinging dew. If ever woman loved, Strathmore could have 
sworn she loved him then ; and the scorching sweetness, the dangerous 
delight of a forbidden passion, stole over him, and swept round him, 
in the sultry air of the night, only heightened by the strange hatred of 
the power which enthralled him to her will, which ever mingled with 
the madness that was stealing on him. He bent towards her, his breath 
fanned her hair, his hand touched hers where it rested among thie flowers, 
and touched—the diamond circlet that chilled him as with the chill 
of ice. It recalled to him that this woman was but fooling him ; that 
this woman was Marion Vavasour! And as their hands met, she drew 
her own away; while a faint sigh stirred her heart beneath its costly 
lace. 

“Hush! If they be not the words of flattery, they must not be the 
words of friendship! How beautiful the night is! I do not wonder that 
poets love it better than the day. The sunlight is for haste and care, and 
for men’s toil and labour, and for the fret of daily life; but the night, 
when the flowers are closed, and the cities are silent, and the stars look 
into the chambers, where the living sleep peacefully as the dead, and shine 
upon the rivers, till the suicides who have sought their refuge wear a calm 
smile on their cold lips—the Night is the noon of the poets—the Night is 
for rest, for dreams, for a 

“ Love !” 

The word which paused upon her lips he uttered for her; and the soft 
rebuke, the gesture with which she repelled him, and recalled to him that 
there was a boundary which the language of homage must not pass, to 
the woman who was a wife, enthralled him more than any art she could 
have called forward, since in his ear it whispered : 

“The woman who fears your homage, fears herself !”’ 

As she spoke dreamily, mournfully, with that occasional earnestness 
which, when it succeeded her caprices and her brilliant mockery, had the 
charm of the Italian evening that follows on the dazzling day, Strath- 
more uttered, with a meaning new upbn his lips, the word which had 
been his derision and disdain; the word before which she paused ; 
the word which all the voices of the voluptuous night seemed to re-echo 
around them, while the moonlight streamed on the uncovered limbs of 
sculptured marble that wore all the repose of sleep, and the stars gleamed 
upon the winding waters, white with the snowy burden of innumerable 
lilies. Love! Strathmore would have flung away that word in disdain 
if spoken to him in the coldness of reason, in the pauses of judgment ; but 
the insidious passion to which he gave no name, but which in her pre- 
sence swept over him like the scorch of a sirocco, was love ; love, if you 
will, in its most soulless, love in its most sensual, form, but that form the 
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most alluring, the most dangerous, in which it ever steals into the life of 


man. 

She shrugged her snow-white shoulders and pouted her lips with a 
moue of pretty contempt, while at the same time the faint sigh which was 
so little in unison with her beauty, yet gave it so rare a charm, heaved 
the sapphires where they sparkled i in her breast. 

“ Bah! that is-the ‘ pastime of fools,’ too, and no more suits our world 
than the other. We do not believe in it ; we only mimic it. It may do 
for Undine among the water-lilies yonder, but we have no faith left for 
those childish idyls. They are contes pour rire for us; we have outgrown 
them! Who loves in our world?” 

For all its mockery the question was one of pitiless danger, spoken by 
her, as she leaned against the balustrade in the moonlight, gazing down 
on to the dark masses of foliage sheltering beneath ; while her eyes were 
heavy as with some indefinite regret, as she pressed against her lips the 
leaves of a rose she had disentangled from the rest ; which was wet and 
fragrant with the night dews. His lips brushed her hair, his breath 
fanned her brow, his words were whispered softly and wooingly : 

“ To answer you would be to risk rebuke afresh. The truth would 
neither lie in words of flattery nor of friendship.” 

“ Then—those words must not be spoken !” 

The reply was but like the cold breath which fans the embers into fire ; 
uttered while her eyes dwelt on his without rebuke, while her lips parted 
’ with a breath that was so near a sigh, while half in sadness, half in 
coquetry, she silenced him with a light, fragrant blow of the roses, the 
words im their very forbiddance gave fresh fuel to the dawning madness 
they rebuked. In that moment he would have staked his life that he was 
loved by the woman he coveted, as he of Israel coveted the loveliness 
on which the eastern sunlight fell, making it in his sight, while yet it was 
unwon, more precious than palace treasure, or kingly sway, than the 
good word of man, or than the smile of his God! 

She turned from him with one of the swift movements which had the 
charm of the antelope’s grace, turned as a woman might from the danger 
which she dreads and fears; the jewels in her hair glancing in the star- 
light, the rose that had been pressed against her lips, falling on the 
marble. 

“ Let us go in!—we have given time enough to the night, we must 
give the rest to the world.”’ 

“ And while the world claims you, even fmendship may at least claim 
this ?”’ said Strathmore, as he stooped, and lifted ~~ the ground, the rich 
fresh rose which had rested against lips as fair and fragrant as itself. She 
laughed her gay mocking laugh; but her eyes were saddened still as she 
glanced at him while he held hotties draperies of a window for 
her to re-enter the drawing-rooms 

“Ah, I know you too well : to-night t the roses are taken m flattery ; 
to-morrow, withered and faded, they will be flung away with a mot! 
Geen 0 seal tend, Strathmore, and all you prize is power. 
There is no State secret im the core of that rose.” 

“ But there is a secret more fatal im the charm of the lips that have 
touched it.” 

Strathmore's eyes darkened as he spoke with the imperious and reck- 
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Jess passion she had rightly judged would be the only love to which he 
would ever waken, and which she had vowed to arouse in this man who 
held himself sheathed in an armour of proof ; his words, losing the soft- 
ness of suave compliment, were hoarse with a deeper meaning, and as 
he followed her he thrust the rose into his breast—the delicate leaves 
that had gained value in his sight, because her lips had touched them ! 

That night he drank deep of the delirious draught of a woman's 
witchery ; that night, as he paid his gold to the Marquis, at écarté, he 
Joathed the man who had bought her beauty with his title, and claimed 
her by right of ownership, as he claimed his racing stad, his chef de 
euisine, his comet wines!—he loathed himself for having him at his table 
and beneath his roof ; for chatting the idle nothings of familiar intercourse 

with him ; and bidding the friendly good night of host to guest, to the man 
whom he hated with es dark hatred of the Strathmore blood, which was 
ever stronger than their wisdom, and deeper than their love, and closer than 
their honour. True! We seat our foes at our board, and weleome what 
we hate to our hospitality, and eat salt with those who betray us, and those 
whom we betray; wronged Octavia smiles as she receives Cleopatra into 
her house, and Launcelot shakes hands in good-fellowship with Arthur, the 
day after he has writ the stain on his friend’s knightly shield! It is 
done every day, and he was accustomed to such convenience and such 
condonation ; but Strathmore, when once roused, was a man of darker, 
swifter, deeper passions than the passions of our day, and the leaven of his 
race was working in him, beneath the cold and egotistic surface of habit 
and of breeding. As stillness fell that mght upon his household, and 
came with the hush of the advancing hours, and he stood im the 
silence of his own chamber, hating the husband, coveting the wife, know- 
ing that both were now beneath Ims roof; he thought of her where, like 
the Lady Christabel, 


Her lovely limbs she did undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness ; 


till, with an oath, he pressed the broken rose-leaves to his lips with a 
fierce kiss where her own had rested on them, and hurled them out away 
into the darkness of the night. 

Already—did he love this woman ? 


“aT HER FEET HE BOWED AND FELL.” 


“] CONGRATULATE you on your fresh honours, old fellow. Bomont 
writes word the ministers have selected you for the Confidential mission 
to——. Ticklish business, and a very high compliment,” said Camelot, 
one morning at breakfast, when Lord Vavasour had left for Spa, and his 
wife had been some weeks the reigning Queen at the Abbey. 

Strathmore went on stirring his chocolate. 

“ Bomont has no earthly business to tittle-tattle Foreign-office secrets ; 
however, since he’s let it out, 1 may confess to it.” 

“ You accept, of course? You must leave at ouce—eh ?”’ 
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“ The affair’s been on the tapis some time. I always knew I should 
be selected to succeed Caradoc. Try that potted char, Lady Beatrix,” 
answered Strathmore, avoiding direct answer to either of Camelot’s in- 
quiries, while among his letters lay one which selected him, in a juncture 
of critical difficulty, to occupy a post which older diplomatists bitterly 
envied him, and which gratified his ambition and signalised his abilities 
to the fullest. Questions and congratulations flooded in on him from the 

ple about his breakfast-table, among whom Lady Vavasour was not; 
she usually had her chocolate in her own chamber. 

‘You will draw us into a war, I dare say, Strathmore,” laughed Beatrix 
Beaudesert. ‘ You dips love an embroglio as dearly as journalists love 
a ‘crisis ;’) and your race are born statesmen. Your berceaunettes must 
have been trimmed with Red Tape; and you must have learnt your 
alphabet out of Machiavelli's Maxims! You're not like Hamlet; you 
— enjoy the times being ‘out of joint,’ that you may show your 
surgical skill in setting them right.”’ 

“Of course,” laughed Strathmore. “If half a million slaughtered 
gets a General the Garter, what does he care who rots, so long as he 
rises? Man’s the only animal that preys upon his species, and for his 
superiority calls himself head of all creation. The brutes ouly fly at 
their foes; we turn on our friends if we get anything by it!’’ 

“* Fi donc!” cried Madame de Ruelle. ‘ You have just received the 
Bath, and are appointed to a post which all the diplomatic world will 
envy you. You ought not to be in a cynical mood, Strathmore! It is 
those with whom life goes badly, who write satires and turn epigrams ; a 
successful man always approves the world, because the world has ap- 
proved him !” 

“True, madame; but at the same time there may be a drop of 
amari aliquid under his tongue, because the world has approved other 
people too !”’ 


“ Dear old fellow, how glad I am!” said Erroll, meeting him in the 
doorway a quarter of an hour afterwards. “My K.C.B.! a discerning 
nation does for once put the right man in the right place. On my word, 
Strath, I am proud of you!” 

“ Thank you !” 

The two monosyllables were odiously cold after the cordial warmth of 
the other's words, and Strathmore crossed the hall without adding others. 
He was conscious that he could fling away power, place, fame, honour, if 
one woman’s voice would murmur, “ Relinquish them—/for me!” And 
the consciousness made him bitter to all the world, even to the man who. 
was closer than a brother. 

“* The deuce! How changed he is! It is all that woman’s doings, 
with her angel’s face and her devil’s mischief; her gazelle’s eyes and her 
Messalina’s soul !” muttered Erroll. 

“‘ Vous avez [air tant soit peu contraire, monsieur!” said a voice 
behind him, half amused, half contemptuous, as Lady Vavasour, having 
just descended the staircase, swept past him, radiant in the morning sun- 
light; her silk folds trailing on the inlaid floor, and the fragrance of her 
hair scenting the air. Perhaps she had heard his words ? 

Lady Vavasour, however, could very admirably defy him and his en- 
mity, and anybody or everybody else. She rm | utterly unscrupulously, 
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but equally matchlessly, with Strathmore; now avoiding him, till she 
made his ink grow white and his eyes dark as night with anger; now 
listening with a feigned rebuke, which made it but the sweeter, to the 
whispers of a love, that while she chid, she knew how to madden with the 
mere sweep of her dress across him. She was a coquette and a volup- 
tuary. She loved, I believe, with the shallow, tenacious, fleeting love, 
such as Parabére and Pompadour knew, while romance still mingled with 
licence, as their best pointe a@ la sauce. Strathmore’s nature was new 
to her. To first rouse, and then play with it, was delightful to this 
beautiful panther ; and she did both, till a very insanity was awakened in 
him. ove is by a hundred times too tame and meaningless a word, for 
what had now broken up from his coldness as volcanic flames break 
up from ice. It was a passion born entirely from the senses, if you will, 
without any nobler element, any better spring; but for that very reason 
it was headlong as flame, and no more to be arrested, than the lightning 
that seethe through men’s veins, and scorches all before it. 

She heard of his appointment to conduct the mission to as though 
he were her brother, in whose career she was fraternally interested, 
and nothing more; and spoke of his coming departure to Northern Europe 
as if it were a question of going into the next county for a steeplechase 
or a coursing meeting ! 

“Ah! you are going to ———?” she said, tranquilly, when she met 
him in the library, trifling with a new French novelette. “ It will be 
very cold! Give my compliments to M. le Prince de Vorn; he is a 
great friend of mine, though he is a political foe of yours. His wit is 
charming !”’ 

Strathmore, standing near her, felt his face pale with passion to the 
very lips as she spoke. She had wooed, while she repressed; she had 
tempted, while she forbad his love, as a woman only does who knows 
that she has conquered where conquest is dear to her; and now—she 
heard of his departure for a lengthened and indefinite term as carelessly 
as though he told her he was going to visit his stables or his kennels! 

He tried vainly that day to meet her alone; she avoided or evaded 
him from i:uncheon to dinner with tantalising dexterity. Letters to 
write, a game of billiards, chit-chat in the drawing-rooms—one thing 
or another occupied her so ingeniously, that not even for a single 
second did she give him the chance of a ¢éte-d-téte. She knew he sought 
one, and pleasured herself by baffling and denying him, while her in- 
souciant indifference tortured him to fury. Ambition had been the god, 
— the lust, which alone had possessed him ; with both within his grasp, 

e would now have thrown both from him, as idly as a child casts pebbles 
to the sea, only to feel the lips of Marion Vavasour close upon his own! 

That night there was a ball given at White Ladies, one among the 
many entertainments which had marked her visit ; it was to be, accord- 
ing to her command, a bal costumé, and as Strathmore went to dress he 
caught sight of the azure gleam of her silken skirt sweeping along the 
corridor to the State chambers. He crossed the passage that divided 
them, and in an instant was at her side; she started slightly, and glanced 
up at him: 

“ Ah! Lord Cecil, you try one’s nerves! really, you are so like those 
ven in the gallery, that one may very pardonably take you for a 
ghost |” 
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Strathmore laid his hand on her arm to detain her, looking down ints 
her eyes by the light from above : 

“] have sought a word alone with you all the day through, and sought 
it vainly; will you grant it me now ?” 

“Now? Impossible! I am going to dress. The toilette is to us 
what ambition is to you, the first, and last, and only love—a raling pas- 
sion strong in death! A statesman dying, asks, ‘ Is the treaty signed 
a@ woman dying, asks, ‘Am | bien coiffee ?’” 

Laughing, she moved onward to leave him, but Strathmore moved 
too, keeping his hold on her hand: 

“ Hear me you must! I told you once that J did not dare to whisper 
the sole guerdon that would content me as the reward you offered; now 
I dare, because, spoken or unspoken, you must know that the world 
holds but one thought, one memory, one idol for me ; you must know— 
that I love you !” 

The words were uttered which, old as the hills eternal, have been on 
every human lip, and cursed more lives than they have ever blessed. 
And Marion Vavasour listened, as the light gleamed upon the lovely 
youth which lit her face, and her eyes met his with the glance that 
women only give when they love. 

“ Hush! you forget,” she murmured (and chiding from those lips was 
sweet as the soft wrath of the south wind !)—‘‘ ZJ must not hear you.” 

But the eyes forgave him, while the voice rebuked : and Strathmore’s 
love, loosed from all bondage, poured itself out in words of eager honeyed 
eloquence, with every richest oratory, with every ardent subtilty, that 
art could teach, and passion frame. To win this woman, he would have 
perilled, had he owned them, twenty lives and twenty souls, and thougit 
the prize well bought ! 

She listened still, her hand resigned to his, a warm flush on her 
cheeks, and her heart beating quicker in its gossamer nest of priceless 
lace ; stirred with triumph, perhaps stirred with love. Thea—she drew 
from him with a sudden movement, and laughed in his face with radiant, 
malicious mockery : 

“Ah! my lord, you have learned, then, how ‘dangerous it was to 
boast to a woman that you had but one idol—Ambition ; that you desired 
Age, and despised Love! The temptation to punish you was irresistible; 
—you have learned an altered creed now !” 

The silvery laughter mocking him, rang lightly out upon the silence, 
and, ere he could arrest her, she had entered her chamber, and the door 
had closed. He stood alone in the empty corridor, stunned ;—and a fierce 
oath broke from his throat. Had this woman fooled him? The echo of her 
words, the ringing of her laughter, stung him to madness; the taunt, the 
mirth, the jest flung at him in the moment when he had laid bare his 
weakness, and could have taken his oath that he was loved, was like 
seething oil flung upon flame. He swore that night to wrench confes- 
sion from her of her love, or—or He grew dizzy with the phantoms 
of his own thoughts. But one resolve was fixed in him; to win this 
woman, or—to work on her the worst revenge that a foiled passion and 
a fooled love ever wrought. 


As he passed out of the State corridor and turned towards his own 
chamber he came unhappily upon Erroll. 
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“Is it you, Strath?” said the Sabreur. “I want a word with you; 
may I come in for ten minutes?” 

“ Entrez.” 

Strathmore’s voice sounded strange in his own ears; he would have 
given away a year of his life to have been left alone at that moment. 

Erroll followed him imto his chamber, however; noticing nothing un- 
usual ; for Strathmore, with Italian passion, had more than English self- 
control; and Bertie, who had had bad intelligence of a weedy-looking bay 
on whom he had risked a good deal for the approaching Cesarewitch, came 
as usual to detail his fears and doubts, and speculate on the most judicious 
hedging with Strathmore. With a mad love running riot in him, and a 
fierce resolve seething up into settled shape, Strathmore had to sit and 
listen to Newmarket troubles, and balance the pros and cons of Turf ques- 
tions as leisurely and as interestedly as of old! Apparently, he was calm 
enough ; actually, every five minutes of restraint lashed his pent-up pas- 
sion into fury. 

The Newmarket business done with, Erroll still lingered ; he had some- 
thing else to say, and scarcely knew how to phrase it. 

“ Will all these people stay much longer, Strath ?’’ he began ; “ they’ve 
been here a long time.” 

“T don’t tell my guests to go away,” said Strathmore, with a smile. 
“ Besides, the pheasants just now are at their prime.” 

“The pheasants! Oh yes, but I was thinking of the women. ‘To be 
sure, though, you must leave yourself in a few days; I forgot! When 
must you start for ——?” 

“ It is uncertain.” The subject annoyed him, and he answered shortly. 

Erroll was silent a moment; then he looked up, his eyes shining with 
their frank and kindly light : 

“Strath, you wouldn’t take wrongly anything J said, would you?” 

“ My dear Erroll! what an odd question. I believe I am not usually 
tenacious ?” 

“ Of course not ; still I fancy you'd let me say to you, what you mightn’t 
stand from another man ; I hope so at least, old fellow! We have never 
been on ceremony with one another yet; and I want to ask you, Cis, 
if you know how yours and Lady Vavasour’s names are coupled to- 
gether ?”” 

He could not have chosen a more fatal hour for his question ! 

** Who couples them?” 

The words were brief and quietly said enough, but Strathmore’s hand 
clenched where it lay on the table, and an evil light gleamed in his 
eyes. 

- Oh, nobody in especial, but more or less everybody,” answered Erroll, 
carelessly, whom the gesture did not put on his guard. “ Your attention 
to her, you know, must be noticed ; impossible to help it! Naturally the 
men joke about it when you’re out of hearing; fellows always will.” 

“* What do they say?” 

The words were quiet still, but Strathmore’s teeth were set like a 
mastiff’s, 

“ You can guess well enough ; you know how we always laugh over 
that sort of thing. Look here, Strathmore!” and Erroll, breaking out 
of the lazy softness of his usual tone, leant forward eagerly and earnestly, 
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“ ] know you'll take my words as they’re meant; and if you wouldn’t, it 
would be a wretched friendship that shirked the truth when its telling 
were rfeeded. If you called me out for it to-morrow, I would let you know 
what everybody is saying—that you are infatuated by a woman who is 
only playing with you !” 

trathmore leaned back in his chair, fastening his wristband stud, with 
a cold sneer on his face ; it cost him much to repress the passion that 
would have betrayed him. 

“The world is very good to trouble itself about me; if you will name 
the particular members of it who do the gossiping, I will thank them in 
a different fashion.” 

“The better way would be to give them no grounds for it!” 

“Grounds? I don’t saueent you.” 

* You do, and you must!” broke in Erroll, impatiently ; this smooth, 
icy coating did not impose on him. “ Whether your heart be in the 
matter or not, you act as though it were. You are becoming the ver 
slave of that arch coquette, who never loved anything in her life save her 
own beauty; you, who ridiculed everything like woman-worship, are 

itively infatuated with Marion Vavasour! Stop! hear me out! I 
Liste no business with what you do; true enough! I am breaking into 
a subject no man has any right to touch on to another—I know that! 
But I like you well aah to risk your worst anger ; and I speak plainly, 
because you and I have no need to weigh our words to each other. 
Good God! you must have too much pride, Strathmore, to be fooled for 
the vanity of a woman !” 

He stopped in his impetuous flood of words, and looked at his listener, 
who had heard him tranquilly—a dangerous tranquillity, thin ice over 
larva-flames! Strathmore only kept reins on the storm because it rose to 
his lips—to betray him. 

“Pardon me, Erroll,” he said, slowly and pointedly, “I will not take 
your words as they might naturally be taken, since you claim the 

rivilege of ‘old friendship ;’ but I must remind you that friendship may 
be both officious and impertinent. The office of a moral censor sits on 
you very ill; attention to a married woman, is not so extraordinarily 
uncommon in our set, that it need alarm your virtue——”’ 

“ Virtue be hanged!” broke in Erroll, impetuously. ‘“ Bosh! You 
don’t understand, or you won’t understand, me. All I say is, that hun- 
dreds of fellows will tell you that Marion Vavasour is the most consum- 
mate coquette going; and that as soon as she has drawn a man on into 
losing his head for her, she turns round and laughs him to scorn. What 
do you suppose Scrope Waverley and all that lot will say ? Only that you 
have been first trapped, and then tricked, as they were——!” 

_ a Thank you, I have no fear! Lady Vavasour makes you singularly 
itter ?” 

“Perhaps she does; because I see her work. Near that woman you 
are no more what you were than 

“ Really I must beg you to excuse my hearing a homily upon myself!” 
interrupted Strathmore, as he rose, speaking coldly, Fs conde oq and 
haughtily. “As regards Lady Vavasour, she is my guest, and as such I 
do not hear her spoken of in this manner. As regards the gossip you 
are pleased to retail, people must chatter as they like; if they chatter in 
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my hearing I can resent it, without having my path pointed out to me; 
and for the future I will trouble you to oe that even the privileges 
of friendship may be stretched too far if you overtax them.” 

As he spoke he rang the bell for Diaz, and as the Albanian entered the 
chamber from the bath-room, Erroll turned and went out without more 
words. He was angered that his remonstrance had had no more avail ; he 
was hurt that his interference had been so ill received, and his motive so 
little comprehended. Like most counsellors, he felt that what he had 
done had been ill-advised and ill-timed : while Strathmore, indifferent to 
how he might have wounded a friendship which he had often sworn worth 
all the love of women, was stung to madness by the words with which 
Erroll had unwittingly heaped fuel on to flame. Men saw his passion 
for Marion Vavasour! He swore that they should hopelessly and long- 
ingly envy its success. 

The fancy ball at White Ladies was as brilliant as it could be 
made; the great circle at the Duke of Trémayne’s, the people staying 
at Lady Millicent Clinton’s, and at other houses of note in the county, 
afforded guests at once numerous and exclusive, and the Royal women 
who had been visitors at White Ladies had never been better entertained 
than was Marion Vavasour. As he received his guests in the great re- 
ception-room known as the King’s Hall, that night, women of the world, 
not easily impressible, glancing at him, were arrested by they knew not 
what, and remembered long afterwards how he had looked that evening. 
He wore the dress of the Knights Templars, the white mantle flung over 
a suit of black Milan armour worked with gold, and the costume suited 
him singularly ; while it yet seemed to bring out more strongly still 
the resemblance in him to all that was dark and dangerous in the 
Strathmore portraits. His face was slightly flushed, like a man after 
a carouse; his wit was courtly and light, but very bitter; his atten- 
tions to the women were far more impressive than his ever were—he 
might have been in love with all in his rooms!—but his eyes, dark 
with suppressed eagerness, and with a heavy shade beneath them, glanced 
impatiently over the crowd. Every one had arrived, but she had not yet 
descended ; his salons were filled, but to him they were empty! ‘This- 
was no light, languid love, seeking a liaison as a mere pastime, which 
had entered into Strathmore for another man’s wife ; it was the delirium, 
the frenzy, the blindness, in which the world holds but one woman! 

At last, with her glittering hair given to the winds, a diadem of dia- 
monds crowning her brow, snow-white clouds of drapery floating around 
her, light as morning mist, and her beautiful feet bare, only shod with 
golden sandals, she came, when all the rooms were full, living impersona- 
tion of the Summer-Noon she represented. A crowd of costumés fol- 
lowed her steps, and murmurs of irrepressible admiration accompanied 
her wherever she moved; there were many beautiful women there that 
night at White Ladies, but none that equalled, none that touched her. 
The golden apple was cast without a dissent into the white bosom of 
Marion Vavasour; and at sight of her his reason reeled and fell, and his 
madness mastered him, as it subdued him of Brocéliande before the witch- 
ing eyes and under the wreathing arms of Vivien, 


while the forest echoed Fool ! 


His face wore the reckless resolve which was amongst the dark traits of 
Nov.—vou. CXXIX. NO. Dxv. Z 
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the Strathmores when their ruthless will had fixed a goal, and underneath 
their calm and courtly seeming, the fierce spirit was a-flame which made 
them pitiless as death in all pursuit. His eyes followed the gleaming 
trail of her streaming’ hair, the flash of her diamond diadem, with a look 
whieh she caught, and fanned to fire with one dreamy glance of languor, 
one touch of her floating drapery. And-yet, even’while the passion de- 
voured him, he hated her for its pain—hated her because she was an- 
other’s and not his! ‘Do you know nothing of this because it has not 
touched you ?—tut !—the forms of hunran love areas varied and:as con- 
trolless asthe forms of human life; and you have learned but little of 
the wotld,:and the men that make it, if you have not learned that Love, 
often and again, treads and trenches close on Hate. 

It was as though she set ‘her will to make*her beauty more than mortal, 
and goad him on till he was as utterly her bond-slave,:as the Viking 
whom, as the ‘Norse legend ‘tells, twenty strong men could not capture, 
yet who lay,’helpless and bound as in gyves of iron, by one frail, single 
thread of a woman’s golden hair! That night his passion mastered him, 
and all that-was most dangerous, in a nature where fire slept under ice, 
woke into life, and set into one imperious resolve. 

It was some hours after midnight, when he passed with her into a 
cabinet de peinture. The wax-radiance streamed upon her where she 
stood like some dazzling thing of light, some dream of the Greek poets, 
some sorceress of the East, while the diamonds crowned her brow, and 
the gold sandals crossed her snowy feet. In the stillness of the night 
they were alone, and her eyes met his own with a glance which wooed 
him on to ‘his ‘sweet temptation. Ambition seemed idle as the winds ; 
fame he was ready to cast aside like dross ; at the most brilliant point in 
his career, he was willing to throw away all the past, and cut away all 
the future, so that her voice but whispered him ‘Stay!’ His honour 
to the man who’ had been a guest beneath his roof, the bond which bound 
him to hold sacred the woman whom his house’harboured, were forgotten 
and left far behind him, drowned in his deliriwm as men’s wisdom is 
drowned in wine. He saw, remembered, heeded nothing on earth or 
heaven save‘her. And she knew the meaning of his silence as he stood 
beside her. , 

**So you will leave England very soon, Strathmore ?” 

The words were light and ordinary : but her words are but a tithe of a 
woman's language ; and it was her eyes which spoke, which challenged 
him to summon strength to leave her; whieh dared him to rank ambition 
before her, and claimed and usurped the dominion which power alone had 
filled! It was the eyes'he answered, only seeing in the midnight glare 
the fairness of her face. 

** Bid me stay for you ;—and I resign the Mission to-morrow !” 

“ What! desert your career, abandon your ambition, give up your 
power, and at a woman’s word, too! Fie, ‘fie, Lord Cecil !”’ 

The sweet laughter echoed in his ear, and her face had all its witching 
mockery as she turned it to him in the light. 

“Hush! My God !—you know my madness ; you shall play with it 
no longer. Bid me stay, and I give up everything for you! But you 
must love me as I love; you must choose to-night for yourself and me. 
If you are fooling me, beware; it will be at a heavy price! Love me! 
and I'throw away for you, honour, fame, life, what you will !”’ 
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The words were ‘spoken in her ear, fierce with the passion which was 
reckless of all cost ; broken with the love which was only conscious of it- 
self, and of the beauty that it craved. His face was white as death; his 
eyes gazed into hers, hot, dark, lurid as the eyes of a tiger. This mad 
idolatry, this imperious strength, made a love new to her, dear to her 
as its costliest toy to a child; a richer gage of her power, a stronger 
proof of her dominion. A blush warm and lovely, if it were but a lie, 
wavered in her ‘face ; her eyes answered his with dreamy languor; the 
diamonds in her breast trembled with the heavings of her heart, and even 
while she hushed him, and turned from him, her hand lingered within his. 

He knew that he was loved !—and his whole life would have been staked 
on that mad hour. His arms closed round her in an embrace she could 
not break from ; he wound his hands in the shining shower of her amber 
hair; he crushed this soft and dazzling thing which mocked, and mad- 
dened him, against the chill steel of his armour as though to slay her. 
Burning words broke from him, ‘delirious, imperious, half menace, half 
idolatry, born of the strong ’passion, and the sensuous softness, of which 
his love at once was made. 

“T sacrifice what you choose, for you; or—I hate you more bitter! 
than man ever hated! Friendship between us! My God! it must be 
one of two things—deadliest hate, or sweetest love !”’ 

He paused abruptly, crushing her with fierce unconscious strength 
against his ‘breast, gazing down into the face so fatally fair. Her eyes 
looked into his with all their eloquence of loveliness; her amber ‘hair 
floated, soft ‘and silken, across ‘his breast ; and his lips met hers ‘in kisses 
that only died to’be renewed again, each longer, sweeter, more lingering 
than the last. 

And that night, at the tempting of a woman, he bowed and fell, 


III. 
THE AXE LAID TO THE ROOT. 


“ Tu Vas écrite?’”’ she said, softly, looking up into his eyes. _ 

The whisper was brief, but as subtle and full of power as any words 
that ever murmured from Cleopatra’s lips, wooing him of Rome to leave 
his shield for foes to mock at, and his sword to rust, and his honour to 
drift away, a jeered and worthless thing, while he lay lapped in a woman’s 
love, with no heaven save in a woman’s eyes. 

It was some hours past noon on the morrow of ‘the bal costumé ; she 
had not yet left her dressing-room in the State chambers. Her hair 
was unbound, folds of azure, and lace of gossamer texture, enveloped her ; 
and she lay back'on her couch, resting her cheek on her white, bare arm, 
and letting her eyes dwell upon his. 

“ Tu las écrite?” she murmured, softly, her hand lying in his, her 
lips brushing his brow. 

For all answer he put into her hand a letter he had just then penned 
—a letter to decline the appointment offered to him ; to refuse the most 
brilliant distinction that could have fallen to him; in a word, to resign 
the ambitions his life had been centred in, 'to destroy the career, and the 
goal, of his present, and his future! 
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Her head rested against his breast while she read it, her eyes glancing 


over the few brief lines which gave up all power and honour, the world 
and the world’s ambitions, and flung away life’s best prizes at her bid- 
ding, as though they were empty shells or withered leaves. And a 
smile, proud and glad, came upon her lips. Even she had scarcely 
counted on binding him thus far to her feet !—on chaining him thus 
utterly her slave. She read it, then she lifted her eyes, now sweet with 
the Janguor of love, while she lay in his arms, her warm breath fanning 
his cheek. 

“ You will not regret it, Cecil? Are you sure?” 

“Regret! My Heaven! what room have I to dream even of regret 
now ? My whole future would be a willing price paid down for one hour 
of my joy !” 

The last words were spoken in a madman’s heedless, headlong love ! 
He stooped over her, spending breathless kisses on her lips, and passing 
his hands through the golden scented hair which floated on her shoulders. 
Every single shining thread might have been a sorcery-twisted withe 
that bound him powerless, so utterly he bowed before her power, so 
utterly he was blinded to all that lay beyond the delicious languor, and 
the sensuous joys, which steeped his present in their rich delight ! 


An hour afterwards, Strathmore descended from the State chambers by 
a secret staircase which wound downward to the library. He listened; the 
room was silent ; he looked through the aperture left in the carvings, by 
those subtle builders of the olden days, for such reconnoissance by those 
who needed secresy; it was empty, and, pressing the panel back, he 
entered. As it chanced, however, in the deep embrasure of a window, 
hidden by the heavy curtains, Erroll sat reading the papers ; and, as he 
looked up, he saw Strathmore, before the panel had wholly closed on its 
invisible hinges, that were screened in a mass of carving. Erroll knew 
whence that concealed passage led. 

“Why was she not dead in all her demon’s beauty before ever she 
came here?’ he muttered to himself; for Erroll had grown jealous of 
Marion Vavasour; and had, moreover, strange stray notions of honour 
here and there, better fitting the days of Galahad than our own. 

“You here, Bertie !’’ said Strathmore, carelessly, very admirably con - 
cealing the annoyance he felt, as Erroll looked up from his retreat. 
** What's the news ?” 

* Nothing !” yawned the Sabreur, stretching him the Zimes. “ They 
notice your appointment for ; very approvingly, too, for the 
Thunderer. When do you go, old fellow ?” 

“T do not go at all,” Strathmore answered briefly. He was aware it 
must be known sooner or later, and, in the reckless rapture of his pre- 
sent, ridicule, remark, or censure, were alike disregarded. 

Erroll looked quickly up at him: 

** Not go ?” 

“No. I have requested permission to decline the appointment.” 

There was a dead pause of unbroken silence; then, with a sudden im- 
petuous movement, Erroll rose, pushing back his chair, and flinging his 
fair hair out of his eyes with a gesture of impatient anger: 

“ Good God! Strathmore, have you sneered at every love all your life 
through only to become a woman’s slave at last !” : 
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The swift dark wrath of his race glanced into Strathmore’s eyes. At 
all times he brooked comment or interference ill; now he knew himself 
the slave of a woman, and while in the sweet insanity of successful love 
his serfdom was delicious, and its bondage dearer than any liberty that 
had ever been his boast, the words were still bitter to him. To any but 
the Sabreur they would have been as bitterly resented. 

“That cursed coquette!” muttered Erroll between his teeth, as he 
paced impatiently up and down. ‘ What! she enslaves you, till you 
wreck your whole future at her word, let all the world see you in your 
madness, and forget your honour even under your own roof !” The words 
broke out almost unconsciously! he was rife with hatred for the woman 
who had robbed him of his friend, and grown more powerful with Strath- 
more than honour or ambition, than the present, or the future; than the 
ridicule of the world, or the triumphs of his career. 

Evil passions passed over his listener’s face, flaming into life all the 
more darkly, because the accusation bore with it the sting of Nathan’s 
unto David—the sting of truth. 

“By Heaven! no man on the face of the earth, save you, should dare 
say that to me and live !” 

Erroll looked up, stopped, and halted before him, his sunny blue eyes 
growing cordial and earnest as a woman’s : 

“ Dear old fellow, forgive me! I had no right, perhaps, to use the 
words I did, but we have never stopped to pick our speech for one an- 
other. No!—hear me, Strathmore. By Heaven! you shall! Your 
honour is dearer to me than it ever will be to any one, and I only ask you 
now to pause, and think how you will endure for the world to know that 
you are so utterly a coquette’s bond-slave, that you lie at her beck and 
call, and give up all your best ambitions at her bidding. I am sinner 
enough myself, God knows, and have plenty to answer for; but no 
passion should have so blinded me to honour, let her have tempted 
as she would, that the wife of an absent guest should have ceased to 
become sacred to me, while trusted to my protection, and under my own 
roof !” 

He stopped: and a dead silence fell again between them. They were 
fearless and chivalrous words, built on the code of Galahad and Arthur ; 
and the spirit of the dead Knights, and of a bygone Age, broke up from 
the soft indolence and easy epicureanism of the man, and found its wa 
to just and dauntless speech. But speech that on the ear which heard it 
was useless as a trumpet-blast in the ear of a dead man, as little heeded 
and as powerless to rouse! ‘The sting which lay in the i ocd charge 
to him of Israel lay here; but here it touched to the quick of no remorse : 
it only heated the furnace afresh, as a blast of wind blows the fires to a 
white heat. 

For one instant, while Erroll’s glance met his, Strathmore made a for- 
ward gesture, like that of a panther about to spring; then with all that 
was coldest, most bitter, most evil in him awake, he leant back in his 
chair, with a sneer and a smile on his lips. 

‘An excellent homily! Perhaps, like many other preachers, you are 
envious of what you so venomously upbraid !” 

Over Erroll’s face a flush of pain passed, as over a woman’s at a brutal 
and unmerited word. 

“ Forshame! for shame!” he said, hotly. ‘ You know better than to 
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believe your own words, Strathmore! I donot stand such vile inuendoes 
from you !” 

Strathmore.raised his. eyebrows, his chill and’ contemptuous sneer still 
upon his lips; his anger was very bitter at, all times when the velvet 
glove was stripped off, and the iron hand disclosed, which was a feature 
of his race. 

“ Soit! it is very immaterial tome! Pray put an end to these heroic 
speeches. I have.no taste for scenes, and from any other man I should 
call an account for them under a harsher name,” 

“Call for what account you will! But does our friendship go for so 
little that, it is to be swept away in a second for a word about a woman 
who is.as worthless, if you,saw her in her true light, as. any-——— ?” 

Silence!” said, Strathmore, passionately. ‘1, bear no interference 
with myself and no traducement to her! End the subject. once and for 
all, or . 

‘‘Or you will break witli a friendship of twenty years. for a love that 
will not last twenty weeks!” broke in Erroll, bitterly. It cut him to the 
quick to be cast, off thus for the mere sake of a capricious coquette ; from 
their earliest Eton days they had had no words between them till now that 
this. woman brought them in her train ! 

“It is the love which appears to excite your acrimony !” laughed Strath- 
more, with his. chilliest sneer; that swift, keeu jealousy stirring in him 
which is ever the characteristic of such passion as his, even in its earliest 
hours of acknowledgment and return, and which permits.no man even to 
look wishfully after its idol unchastised, 

As sharply as.if a shot had struck him, Erroll swung round, righteous 
indignation flushing his face, and his azure eyes flashing fire. 

“ For God’s sake, Strathmore, has your mad passion so warped your 
nature that you can set down such vile motives iu cold blood to my share? 
1 have no other feeling than hatred for the woman who befools you. Zhat 
I will grant you is strong enough, for J see her as she is!” 

“ Most, wise seer and admirable preacher! Since when have you turned 
sermonizer instead of sinner?” sneered Strathmore, coldly, the dark wrath 
of his race gleaming in his.eyes. ‘“ It sits on you very ill!” 

“ Sermonizer. 1 am not, nor have I title to be!” broke in Erroll, his 
gentle temper goaded fairly into anger; “ but stillin your place of host I 
might have paused before I violated the common laws of hospitality and 
honour, to the wife of an absent man, let her have been my temptress as 
she would !” 

In another instant words would have been uttered which would have 
cut down, and cast away, the frieudship of a lifetime: but the door of the 
drawing-room opened. 

** Are you tired of waiting, Major Erroll? Never mind! Patience is 
a virtue, if, like most other virtues, she be a little dull sometimes!” said 
Lady Beaudesert, as she floated in—a picture for Landseer—with a 
brace of haudsome spaniels treading on the trailing folds of her violet 
habit. 

Her presence. arrested, perforce, the words that were rising hot and 
bitter to the lips of both. But when the. axe is laid at the root, what 
matter if its work be delayed a few hours, a few days, a few months? 


The tree which would have stood through storms is doomed by it, and will 
fall at the last! 
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The words Erroll had spoken that day had been just and true ones: 
but, like most words of truth.in this. world, they had been rash, and. idle 
as the winds to carry one whit) of warning, to stay for one hour’s thought 
the headlong sweep of a:great passion. Now that she had, like himself, 
forgotten every bond of honour, and cast, aside: every memory save’ the 
indulgence of a forbidden love, the semi-hatred which had so strangely 
mingled with Strathmore’s fatal intoxication had gone: and with it the 
last frail cord which had held him back from falling utterly beneath the 
sway of her:power. If in the bitterness of an.unweleome love. he had been 
her slave, in the delirium of a permitted one he was: more hopelessly so 
still. Erroll’s charge of having violated the laws of hospitality stung him 
for one instant to the quick; but the next it was forgotten, as: her smilé 
lighted upon him, and her silvery laugh rang on his: ear! He weighed 
nothing in the scale against her ; he cast away all to stay in the light of 
the eyes where his heaven hung; he remembered nothing. but the exultant 


joy which lay in those brief, yet all-eloquent words: “he loved, and was 


loved !”’ 

She held him in her fatal web, as Guenevere held her Lover, when 
the breath of her lips sullied the shield which no foe had ever tarnished, 
and her false love coiled with subtle serpeut-folds round Launcelot till he 
fell: But in Marion Vavasour would never arise, what pardoned and 
purified, the soul of the daughter of Leodegraunce : those waters of 'bitter- 
ness which yet are holy—Remorse and Shame. 


I V. 


GUENEVERE AND ELAINE, 


Taat night, when the men had left the smoking-room, and all was still, 
Bertie Erroll quitted the Abbey, by one of those secret entrances which 
had been known to him as to Strathmore from their childish days, and 
took his way across the park, treading the thick golden leaves under 
foot. A bitterness and depression were on him, very new to him, since 
he usually shook off all care, as he shook the ash off his cigar: After 
such words as had passed between them, he would not have stayed an 
hour under any other man’s roof; but he loved Strathmore well enough 
not to resent it thus, though the breach in their friendship cut him 
more hardly than the sneers which had been cast‘at himself, as he paced 
on through the beech: woods, that were damp and chill in the silent night, 
with white mists rising up from the waters in thin wreaths of vapour. 

At some distance, just without the boundaries of White Ladies, a light 
glimmered through the autumn network of brown boughs and crimson 
leaves, from the casement of a cottage which stood, so shut in by wood from 
the lonely road near, that it might as easily have been overlooked by an 


passer-by, as a yellowhammer’s nest on the highway. Its solitary little 
beam shone bright, and star-like, through the damp fogs ofthe chilly 


midnight ; like the light which burns before some Virgin shrine, and greets 
us as we travel, wayworn aud travel-stained and foot-weary, down thie 
rocky windings of some hill-side abroad. The simile crossed Erroll’s 
mind, and perhaps smote something on his heart ; it was the light ofa 
holy shrine to him, but one from which his steps too often turned, and 
one which now reproached him. 
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He passed under the drooping heavy boughs, and over the fallen 
leaves, across the garden of the little cottage, drew a latch-key from his 

ket, opened the door, and entered. A light was left burning for him 
in the tiny cottage entrance, which was still as death ; he took the lamp 
in his hand, mounted the staircase noiselessly, and turned into the bed- 
chamber upon his left. It was small, and simply arranged, but about it, 
here and date were articles of refined luxury ; and half kneeling beside 
the bed, as she had lately knelt in prayer, half resting against it, in the 
slumber which had conquered the watchful wakefulness of love, was a 
young girl, delicate and fair as any of the white lilies that had bloomed 
one brief hour, to perish the next, on the lake-like waters of White 
_ Ladies. Her head rested on her arm, her lips were slightly parted, and 


murmuring fondly his own name, while 


her face so fair, 
Stirred with her dream as rose-leaves with the air. 


His step was too noiseless to awake her, and he stood still gazing on her 
in that slumber in which Life, becoming at once ethereal and powerless, 
escaping from earth, yet lying at man’s mercy, so strangely and so touch- 
ingly counterfeits Death. And while he looked, thoughts arose, filling 
him with vague reproach ; thoughts at which the women he had just left, 
the women who knew him in intrigue, and in pleasure, and in idle flirta- 
tions, would have bitterly marvelled, and as bitterly sneered. The world 
in which we live knows nothing of us in our best hours, as it knows 
nothing of us in our worst ! 

They were in strange contrast!—the dazzling beauty of Marion 
Vavasour, on which he had looked a few hours before, with a sorceress- 
lustre glancing from her eyes, and rare Byzantine jewels flashing on her 
breast; with this fair and mournful loveliness, which was before him 
now, hushed to rest in the holiness of sleep, with a smile like a child’s 
upon the tender lips, and with a shadow from the lamp above falling 
upon a brow so pure that it might have been shadowed by an angel’s 
wings. They were in strange contrast !—and he stood beside his Wife, 
as Launcelot stood and gazed upon Elaine, while the pure breath of a 
stainless love was still upon his soul, and while the subtle power of 
Guenevere only stole upon him in the fevered, vague, phantasma of a 
fleeting dream, unknown and unadmitted even there. 

He stooped over her, and his lips broke the spell of her sleep with a 
caress. She awoke with a low, glad cry, and sprang up to nestle in his 
breast, to twine her arms about him, to murmur her welcome in sweet, 
joyous words. 

“Ah, my better angel,” he whispered, fondly yet bitterly, as he rested 
against his the cheek which still blushed at his kiss, speaking rather to 
his own thoughts than to her, “ why are men so doomed by their own 
madness, that they sicken and weary of a pure and sacred love like 
yours, on which Heaven itself might smile; and forsake it for a few short 
hours of some guilty passion, that is as senseless as the drunkard’s de- 
lirium !” 

And she believed he only spoke but of the sweetness of their own 
love, pitying those who had never known such, and smiled up into his 
eyes ! 
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SAN FRANCISCO.* 


Tue good old days of the Union are gone—irrevocably gone. It has 
often been asserted that the United States had no history, and it has 
arrived all of a sudden, though whether it will please the Yankees is 
another question. In any case the present civil war is founding a new 
historical epoch ; what lies on the other side of the stream of blood 
belongs to the days of the old merry Union, but we must wait to see 
what lies on this side of it before we express any opinion on the subject. 

In those good old times there was a frightful amount of boasting, and 
any quantity of falsehood, and we in the old country believed the greater 

rtion of it. But there was one territory of the Union in the descrip- 
tion of which the imaginative Yankee had no need to exhaust his inven- 
tion, for its actual development reminded one of Baron Munchausen. 
That territory was California: it shot up out of nothing like the gigantic. 
Canadian cabbage which, planted overnight, by the next morning over- 
shadowed the belfry. Ere we were properly acquainted with its geo- 
graphical position it was bedewing both hemispheres with its golden 
showers. 

San Francisco sprang up simultaneously with California. In 1849 the 
city counted some seven houses built of limestone, with slate roofs and 
arcades round them, which were a remanet from the Spanish or Mexican 
rule, and a few wooden houses covered with boards, shingles, or canvas. 
The rest consisted of tents, though here and there by the roadside could 
be seen various cabooses and poop-houses, which their proprietors had 
fitted up as houses, bars, and shops. Wood was extraordinarily dear : 
inch-thick planks cost from 200 to 300 dollars per thousand square 
feet, and the demand for them was so great that all was eagerly bought 
up on arrival. The goods lay in heaps in the streets, and hundreds of 
the constantly inflocking immigrants had no shelter. a taught 
them to build tents and seek spots where they could temporarily settle, 
without paying rent or being driven away. ‘The building spots not 
used or levelled outside the city were consequently inhabited by a number 
of squatters, who here and there formed reguiar colonies : for instance, 
New Boston, a company of Americans who arrived in a vessel of the 
name of Boston, and settled in aravine of Telegraph Hill; New Mexico, 
at the top of Pacific-street, where Sonorians principally dwelt ; New 
Sydney, in a valley between Bush and Market-streets, a settlement of 
Irish families, who had chiefly immigrated from Australia ; New Canton, 
or Little Canton, a long way past Clay-street, where the sons of the 
Celestial Empire temporarily bivouacked, &e. A few remains of these 
colonies still exist with the old population, if no longer with the original 
tents. When building sites were fenced in but not yet built on, the 
tents and huts of the squatters stood on the streets outside the fences, 
from which they were gradually compelled by the landlords to retire. 
Ground was remarkably dear: thus, a building site with a frontage of 
twenty feet and a depth of sixty-five to one hundred and thirty feet, 
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produced a monthly rent of from 100 to 500 dollars, according to the 
situation; to place a chest or a box under a roof cost a dollar per article 
a month, and any one who was fortunate enough to obtain in a yard a 
room ten feet square, not unlike a pigsty, in which to place his luggage 
and sleep, was obliged to pay atleast 25 dollars a: month for the aceom- 
modation. ‘This want of space induced the inhabitants. and owners of 
houses to behave most savingly with their room, and what could be seen 
daily at that time would have been considered incredible by a traveller 
who arrived only three years later. In Dupont-street stood a large 
round tent, which during the week was a bar, but on Sunday was a 
Presbyterian church. In Pacifie-street, a ship’s cabin, eight feet square 
and seven feet in height, was a bar by day, and a sleeping-room at night 
for four or six men; in addition, a general dealer lived in it, who during 
the day displayed his goods in front of the house. At the upper end of 
Jackson-street stood a very small tent; which seemed to have scarcely 
room for two persons, but in which, for all that, a doctor and an apothe- 
cary lived ; in addition, salt pork in barrels, bottles of brandy, and hot 
coffee could be procured there at any time. In some of the wooden 
houses the lower floor was arranged for offices, and in such five or six 
wooden desks stood close together, which belonged to persons of the most 
varied trades: merchants, money-changers, lawyers, doctors, land com- 
missioners, brokers, notaries, &e., and for which each paid from 25 
to 30 dollars a month. The sleeping places, narrower than in ships’ 
cabins, were built up three or four over each other. On a floor of about 
twenty feet surface, more than sixty people might be seen sleeping, from 
whom the landlord made a net profit of 30 dollars a night, as-each guest 
had to bring his own bed and blankets. 

Owing to the high price of building material and the extraordinary 
wages of the carpenters, who earned from 16 to 20 dollars a day, specu- 
lation in wood and houses was naturally encouraged, and it was not long 
ere a number of the latter were introduced from the Atlantic States, 
Chili; Germany, Sweden, and Oregon. In a few days entire streets 
were built, and tents and barracks made way for considerable houses. 
In 1850, such a strange collection of houses, ‘inhabited by people of all 
nations, was’ probably never seen before in any country. The speed 
with which the houses were run up, bordered onthe marvellous. With 
amazement you would see fifty houses standing on a well-levelled quarter 
of the city, which a week previously had been bush, mountain, and valley. 
The El Dorado, three stories high, though certainly built of light wood, 
was finished in sixteen days ; but as early as the tenth day was: prepared 
for the reception of the gambling public, who got rid of. their dollars 
and ounces to the sound of drums and bugles on ‘the ground floor, while 
the carpenters above were finishing the buildimg with axe andssaw. At 
the same spot, where the Jeuny Lind Theatre is now built, stood Parke’s 
house, one of the oldest wooden houses, and at the same time the largest, 
in the city, a very tasteful building, with a portico, and about sixty feet 
in width. In this house there were also dining-halls, billiard-rooms, 
bars, desks, money-changers, and a number of bedrooms. It was let 
out'to a man for 13,000 dollars a month, who again let out the separate 
gambling-tables, bars, billiard-rooms, lodgings, &c., and thus earned a 
large sum of money. <A yearly rent of 156 ,000 dollars for a house which 
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was said to have originally cost 62,000 dollars, has probably never beea 
before known. in the world, even. if we take into caleulation the heavy 
und-rent. 

Opposite, this house, and on the Plaza, stood the old Custom-house, 
one of the ancient, Californian buildings, with an ugly, gloomy, and dirty 
exterior, assimilating with the business carried on there, for the cheating 
ofthe officials at that day surpassed all credibility. In front of this house 
Jankins was. hung by the Vigilance Committee, as the first warning ex- 
ample of popular justice. Parke’s house was destroyed iu the first fire 
of 1849. The old. Custom-house was. burned down in May, 1851, and 
the ground was. not built.on again, but left open, as. belonging to the 
Plaza. On the. west. side of the Plaza. stood. only, one balding in 
addition to the Custom-house,,a simple but. pretty wooden. edifice, in 
which were the residence of the alcade.of that day, the courts of. law, 
and some offices. It brought the owner in an annual. rental of 12,000 
dollars. He was at the same time proprietor of the ground, for which 
100,000 dollars. in cash were offered: he had bought. it prior to. the 
gold discoveries. for seven hundred dollars. This piece of ground.is so 
far remarkable that it is the only one within the city which has not. been 
ravaged by fire. At the present day the post-house, the fire-engine 
establishment, and other buildings, stand upon it. 

At that time, also, sprang up gradually the large and massive mer- 
cantile houses in Montgomery-street, which, however, with but. few 
exceptions, have become a prey of. the flames in the repeated fires. Of 
the Chinese houses imported at that period but few will be found inside 
the city, for the camphor-wood, of which the majority, are built, catches 
fire too easily. Those of them that still stand at the extremities of the 
city, or outside of it, can be easily recognised, because they are framed 
like wardrobes, and the windows have very small panes, but. always 
jalonsies. The houses brought from Germany and Sweden are less re- 
markable for their handsome exterior than for their solidity ; the houses 
brought from the old States are generally pretty, most of them re- 
sembling cottages, but are as light.and weak as booths ; those built in 
the country are also weak, and, many during the building process were 
either carried off by the wind.or washed away by the rain. 

At that time (December, 1849) Graham House was opened on the 
very day after the burning of Parke’s house, and on the first evening, 
when the room was full of guests, the curious circumstance occurred that 
the landlord. got into a passion with his head waiter, and fired all six 
barrels of his revolver at him, though without. wounding: him or any 
one else. It was a large, two-storied wooden house, surrounded. by 
arcades, and having, enormous cellars, in which were the bowling-alleys. 
A. few months later it was purchased by the city, the courts and officers 
were removed there, and the ground floor was couverted into a gaol. 
Here, also, the aldermen held their sittings, and at one of their: first 
meetings they voted one another au annual salary of 4000 dollars, After 
the house had. suffered seyerely in September, 1850, it was burnt down 
in. May, 1861. 

After the import of so many houses, the owners of huts, tents, and 
booths were enabled to purchase larger buildings. ‘The smaller ones were 
conveyed bodily on waggons, and the heavier, among them several two 
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stories in height, were placed on rollers and conveyed to other parts of 
the city. house proprietors who would not or could not renew 
their ground lease were obliged to do the same. The proverb that time 
is money, was never so true as it was at that period in San Francisco. In 
many of these migratory houses the owners quietly carried on their ordi- 

business during the migration. Thus, for instance, our author saw 
a travelling shoemaker’s workshop, as well as a house moving on wheels, 
with forge, anvil, &c., in which the master and four journeymen did net 
leave off working during the four days the house was on its travels, 
When the streets were levelled, it was discovered that the houses were 
some twenty feet too high, others, again, twenty feet too low, so that 
they must either be raised or lowered, which was effected simply enough, 
but with the usual recklessness, so that many houses fell in during the 
operation, and men lost their lives. 

We will now pass on to 1852; the wildest time is left behind us, the 
city has gained a respectable appearance, and Judge Lynch has got rid 
of most of the roughs by summary process. San Francisco still has a 
foreign look, much the same as it now offers. After the newly arrived 
stranger has gazed sufficiently long from the vessel at the forest of masts 
and labyrinth of houses, he desires to go ashore. A boat carries him for 
a dollar to land; that is, to the Long or Central Wharf, which is built for 
half a mile out into the bay, and is, for the most part, covered with 
houses. Only the outermost end is free from buildings: here lie the 
large sea-steamers and clippers; then other sea-bound ships, the steamers 
which go up the bay to Sacramento, Stockton, Vallejo, Pueblo de San 
José, &c., and lastly, close to the houses, the small schooners and cutters, 
whose destination is indicated by a suspended board. The pressing and 
thronging of the waggoners, boatmen, shoeblacks, sellers of fruit and 
sweetstuff, and the incessant ringing of the auctioneers’ bells, produce a 
stunning effect after the tranquillity and monotony of the long sea-voyage. 
The greatest disturbance is made on the long wharf by the ranners, or 
agents, of two rival steamers to Sacramento or St. Joaquin, who uninter- 
ruptedly shout in a loud voice that the fare to Stockton is this day one 
dollar, that their boat is the best in these waters, if not in the whole 
world, that the fare by the other boat is certainly only a dollar also, but 
that the owners ought to give every passenger ten dollars on account of 
the enormous danger and discomfort. If a man arrive from the city 
loaded with luggage or merely with a couple of blankets, the constant and 
indispensable companions of travelling in these parts, both runners dash 
at him to sell him a ticket; they bar his way, hold him tight, and fre- 
quently can only be driven back by the exhibition of a Colt’s revolver. 
“Go with the other boat, if you feel a wish to be blown up!” is the con- 
soling yell of the runner whose pertinacities and impudence have ob- 
tained no result. 

While’ the novice walks on by the side of the truck conveying his 
luggage he sees large American flags floating before several houses. 
They seem to him holiday ornaments, but he soon convinces himself that 
they are merely depéts where seamen are engaged for ships about to sail, 
as the notices under the balustrades evidence : “‘ Twenty good seamen for 
China, round the Cape of Good Hope” —“ A head steward and cook for a 
steamer”—“ Twelve men wanted for New York direct.” Bars and eating- 
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houses are very numerous, with real and painted flags, and large bills of 
fare aay on the door-sills, decorated with pictures of bears, deer, roes, 


partridges, fish, wild-geese, gigantic cabbages and turnips, and also with 
a tag eaten racoon, heron, ia other edible and inedible 
things. From one of these houses issues a noise which the Americans 
are pleased to call music: it is a gambling-house, where lovers of faro, 
monte, or roulette drop their money to the notes of a badly-played violin, 
which is accompanied by a guitar, banjo, tambourine, and the indis- 
pensable cymbals. These bands formerly smeared their faces and hands 
with lampblack, put on woolly negro wigs, and played and sang those 
Ethiopian melodies which are neither Ethiopian nor melodious. Farther 
on is another house where pseudo-Tyrolese sing; and then another, where 
the doubloons and dollars have a more musical ring than the pianoforte, 
which is being mercilessly ill treated by an ex-sailor, who was afterwards 
gold-digger. News-boys offer every passer-by their latest Atlantic 
journals, and the constantly-repeated shout, “This is the latest edition 
of the New York Herald, of the Weekly Tribune, the Boston Journal, 
and True Delta,” outsounds for a while the rattling of the vehicles, the 
cries of the runners, the musical chaos, and the chattering of the Chinese 
and Frenchmen, who have this in common, that they always go about 
the streets in couples, holding a loud conversation accompanied by violent 
gesticulations, so that it seems as if they were everlastingly quarrelling. 
Through the crowd the novice forces his way, for it is his chief anxiety 
to find a shelter in order to make sure of his traps, of which, like all im- 
migrants, he has thrice too much, and then take care of the inner man. 
He stops before an unpretentious plank-house, on which the words 
“ Board and lodging” are painted in large letters. In a second his traps 
are in the street, the porter says sharply, “One dollar and a half,” takes 
his money and goes off, careless as to the life or limbs of his fellow-men, 
into the thickest of the crowd. The landlord is engaged with some 
ests at a game of euchre, hence cannot attend to his guest—which, 
indeed, he does in no case until the guest has been properly introduced to 
him. The bar-keeper stands laughing behind the bar, and regards the 
new comer, whom he at once recognises as a greenhorn, and on whom 
he looks down compassionately though without offering him the slightest 
assistance, for the bar-keeper has been three months in the country, and 
is consequently an old Californian. After inquiring of a waiter, who 
points to a corner, the stranger drags into it his boxes, beds, weapons, 
and tools, and then commences a conversation with the waiter over a glass 
of cocktail. Our traveller is informed that dinner is over in the house, 
but that he can dine close by at a restaurant’s from the bill of fare. 
After being assured that his traps are all safe, and that he can have a bed 
for the night, he proceeds to the restaurant, orders soup, meat, potatoes, 
pudding, and a cup of coffee, eats like the other guests, silently and as 
rapidly as if it were for a wager, pays twenty-five cents for each dish, 
and goes his way. In the street he meets an acquaintance: with him he 
climbs up Telegraph Hill, and surveys the magnificent panorama of the 
bay, with its ships, islands, mountains, and city, lit up by the setting sun. 
When the first lights twinkle below he goes down again to see San Fran- 
cisco by night, and we will accompany coe 
The vehicles of all descriptions, from the light buggy and cab down 
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to the old Californian ox-cart, have disappeared from the streets, but life 
in them is as lively as by day, for the persons who do net belong to the 
working classes, and have spent the day at their offices and desks, now 
leave their late dinner-table, and go in search of ‘their evening's amuse. 
merits, Others are only beginning their day—gamblers, adventurers. 
and loafers, of Whom San Francisco, like all North American senports, 
has a superdbundance. This is the time for the most ear-tending music, 
to which you have ‘to become accustomed. In front of ‘the American 
Theatre, in Sansome-street, we notice ‘a ‘scaffolding like that in front of 
Richardson's ‘booth, on which a band of ‘musicians perform operatic 
tunes ; more than one hundred ‘yards off, at the beginning of ‘the ‘Long 
Wharf, a man runs up'to every fresh party, and shouts ina stentorian 
voice that: any one who wishes to visit 'the only respectable place for real 
amusement in San Francisco need only go to the American, where he can 
have ‘a seat for two dollars in the pit, for four dollars in the boxes, or for 
one dollar in the gallery (in the latter place, however, among coloured 
titlemen). At the same ‘time he points to the flashing pitech-pots which 
are lighted on the above-mentioned scaffolding. ‘We go along the Long 
Wharf, till anew uproar of 2 barbaric nature suddenly bursts forth close 
to us; it is'a landlord announcing that his ‘supper is ready, and for that 
purpose beats 'so'tremendously on a Chinese gong, that not only all the 
persons dwelling in the city, but those a mile away, must hear it. Although 
the streets are not lighted, the brilliantly illuminated oa, DS age shops, 
bars, and gambling-houses, diffuse sufficient light to let us notice objects 
in the street, as well as the portions of the public ‘establishments. On 
the pavement, laid with creaking planks, we are suddenly stopped in the 
midst of the crowd by a man whom we recognise as.an Irishman by his 
dialect. At the same time his red face and lurching movements show 
that he is more than half-seas over. He says, as he politely raises his 
hand to his forehead, where his hat or cap would have been had he not 
lost it in the crowd, ““Genthemen, I can ‘see that you are respectable 
settlers ; Tam looking for” —(here he falls on the centre of gravity with 
which nature has provided him, and continues ‘his speech in ‘this humble 
position)—* T am looking for ‘a situation as footman, groom, or something 
of that'sort. Iam an Irishman bred and born, brought up at Sy -dnev, 
New South Wales,”’ &c. We leave the crowd which ‘has by this time 
collected ‘to listen to the end of ‘the bemused Hibernian’s s self-praise, and 
enter an auction-room, where gold watches ‘and jewellery, all warranted 
nuine, are sold to the highest ‘bidder, though only by candlelight. 
The auctioneer is a German Jew, of whom there are a great number in 
nearly all Californian towns, and who hardly speak any German. He 
holds up'a common gilt ‘Swiss cylinder-watch, and shouts till he grows 
red in the face, with an atrocious ‘accent ‘but ‘extraordinary fluency : 
“ Twelve, tweive, twelve dollars forthis new English patent lever watch— 
diamond holes—twelve, twelve.” So that it seems wonderful how any 
person Can make 2 bid, Jet alone have it ‘heard. To any man whom he 
fancies from his dress or beard to have recently ‘arrived from the mines, 
he hands down the watch from his rostram, praises its ‘splendid works, 
declares that it cost fifty pounds in Liverpool, that there ts twelve pounds’ 
worth of gold about it, ‘&c., until some ome offers thirteen dollars, to 
whom it is immediately knocked down, aud he begins the same game 
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again with a heavy chain (of course of real gold too). ‘In thevadjoining 
house, hats, jackets, trousers, shirts, &c., are being put up to auction by 
ahother'German Jew. The gold-diggers, when they retarn from the 
mines, being generally ina seedy condition as to clothes, equip themselves 
here for the night (the articles rarely last longer), dress themselves in a 
pack room, in which an officious Jew-ling offers them a helping hand, 
and throw their old things, boots, hats, &c., into the ‘street, which seems 
to"be permanently paved with them, The ‘small gambling-house at 'the 
corner of Montgomery-street attracts our attention ; the melody of “ Oh, 
Susannah, don’t you ery for me,’ ” meets our ear with the obligato-accom- 

niment of the auctioneer’s bell and the ery of the sweetstuff-eeller. 
Ike room is’small and crowded, the walls are overladen with paintings 
from the Grecian mythology, ‘the bars are supplied with ‘the requisite 
fluids, while the Ethiopian minstrels produce the most ‘frightful sounds 
from their elevated balcony. A faro, a monte, and a roulette table, to 
which you make your ‘way with difficulty, are covered with piles of 
dollars, ounces, and gold, while bags of dust show that a digger has just 
been plundered. But the noise is ‘too great, and the pressure unpleasant 
to'any but pickpoekets, so we will go farther afield. 

At'the opposite corners the banking-houses of James King, William 
and B. Davidson, agents to Rothschild, stand gloomy and deserted, ‘for 
busivess hours are long past. The latter especially has a most uncanny 
look, for it appears to be built on the model of the Egyptian or Baby- 
Jonian catacombs. Between these is Commercial-streei, the liveliest in 
the whole city at night. We do not yield to the)blandishments of the 
once pretty Mrs. Whitney—of the European ‘Saloon, with its pleasant 
landiadv—of the Italian’ Saloon, kept by a Milanese with her seven 
daughters—or the Café des Artistes, in which two German women do 
the Thonours. For we are bound for the “ Polka,” the only renowned 
gambling-house i in the street, and which is kept by a Frenchman. Three 
girls wait at the bar in turn, and hence ‘the guests and gamblers mostly 
belong to that nation ; faro, reno, ‘monte, roulette, lotto, trente et 
un, &c.—each game has its bawkers and its players. You ‘hear from 
the nearest table, “‘ Jeu est fait! game is made, gentlemen! all down, 
no more! Dix, vingt, vingt-huit, trente-doux ! Red loses. “Gentlemen, 
make ‘your game! “faites votre jeu, messieurs!” At the ‘faro-table 
counters for one, five, or ten dollars are staked, and lost or won in silence; 
but there is‘a greater noise over the lansquenet, as the state of the game 
is being constantly shouted: “Quatre piastres a ‘faire; four dollars to 
make!’ The persons who are not’playing ‘stand in groups and talk in 
French, with any amount of gesticulation and lively play of features; 
but a few-are talking in English, German, or Spanish. An elderly man 
the while plays the violin, and accompanies it with the most fearful 
grimaces : while he is looking at the notes he draws up his eyebrows to 
his short cropped hair, so that he bears the closest resemblance to an 
offended ape. Avery serious man accompanies him automatically on 
the pianoforte. As we go out :wesee at the bar a French sailor with 
his arm in a sling, and learn from him that, on the previous evening, he 
was unfortunately witness of a quarrel in this room, and a pistol bullet 
accidentally lodged in his arm. At this moment a disturbance ‘breaks 
out at the rouge et noir table, curses are interchanged in ‘English and 
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French, revolvers crack, and while the table with the cards and gold is 
overturned, and a number of people fly to the door, our sailor receives q 
shot in the thigh. ‘Trop de malheur!” he exclaims. We convince 
ourselves, however, that the wound is not dangerous, congratulate him 
on his fortunate escape, and leave the close hell to seek a wider field for 
our observations in Portsmouth-square, which is also called the Plaza, 
because it is the liveliest place in the city. 

The large room of the California Exchange is empty ; Union Hotel 
has only politicising drinkers ; the Jenny Lind Theatre is filled with an 
= ing audience—for the American applauds everything—hence we 
will proceed to the El Dorado, the largest, most frequented, and oldest 
gambling-house in the city. Two years before it was only a canvas 
tent ; as a wooden house it was thrice burnt to the ground; but now it 
is a stately four-storied massive building. In the lower room we find 
American and Mexican bank-holders, as well as gamblers from all 
nations. Mexicans, Chilenos, Peruvians (here generally known as 
Spaniards), constitute the majority ; the women present, with the excep- 
tion of a French one who keeps a hazard-table, all come from these re- 
publics. Our Spanish republicans only play monte: they stake their 
money without looking, and win or lose without moving a feature or 
letting their paper cigarette go out, while, careless of the heat, they sit 
closely wrapped up in their zarapés. Among the women a pretty face 
is rarely seen: their complexion is as dark as that of the men, and their 
Indian descent is unmistakable. They smoke with a grace for which 
the Bloomers might envy them, if they had not the bad habit of expecto- 
rating incessantly. Their dress is usually very simple: a dark-coloured 
gown, a blue-and-white plaid shawl (reboso) thrown over the head, and 
their pretty little naked feet are thrust into satin slippers. The Chilenos 
have the best complexions of all, and are also remarkable for their long 
black hair, which they part very plainly, and let hang down their backs 
in two long plaits. The women play as passionately as the men, and 
frequently stake six ounces with the utmost indifference on a card. Many 
of them are overladen with gold chains, rings, and other ornaments, for 
their extravagance in such finery is as great as their parsimony in buying 
useful things, where they are capable of chaffering about half a real. 

The gaps which did not happen to be filled at the monte-table by 
Spaniards, were occupied by adventurers from all countries, chiefly sailors, 
gold-diggers, and other men who were temporarily independent, aud 
wanted to get rid of their hardly-acquired wealth before returning to sea 
or to the mountains. They look extremely provocative with their bronzed 
faces and long beards. All of them were armed, either with revolvers or 
double-barrelled pistols, which they made use of upon the slightest excuse. 
The only nation not represented in the gambling-houses and bars is the 
Chinese. The fashionable classes may generally be noticed at the faro- 
table—French artistes, American gamblers, and the idle vagabonds and 
chevaliers d’industrie of all nations. Ivory counters, representing one, 
five, ten, and fifty dollars, take the place of ready money, and a fortune 
is gained or lost with the utmost silence. The roulette and hazard tables 
are but slightly frequented ; only now and then a curious greenhorn goes 
up to the latter to make a sacrifice of a few dollars to the young French 
girl who does the honours here. 

A few paces from the El Dorado is the Bella Union (the first word 1s 
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spoken here in Spanish, the second in English), which is also a much- 
frequented gambling-house. Somewhat yw up the Plaza is the Cali- 
fornian Restaurant, a thoroughly German house, with the exception of 
the cook, who is French. It has no music, gambling-tables, or squabbles ; 
but, on the other hand, offers excellent food and wine. We are on the 
point of entering, when a cry of “ Fire !” is raised, and the boom of the 
engine-house bell electrifies all the inhabitants of the city: even the 
gamblers leap up from the table and hurry to the door. At once the 
engine rattles past, dragged by fifty “ boys,” belonging to various classes, 
commanded by a fireman in full uniform, and are followed by thousands 
of men across the Plaza into Kearney-street. It was, however, only a 
window-curtain burnt, and the fire was promptly extinguished. After 
minds are calmed down again, we go up Pacific-street to be present at a 
Mexican dance. After witnessing this so-called dancing, we start in the 
direction of the lower town, in order to find refreshment and sleep at 
our hotel. We stumble over a few “illuminated” sleepers, and here 
and there disturb myriads of rats in their street-cleaning operations. At 
length we reach home, and have obtained our first impressions of a city 
which has sprung from the ground like a fungus. If we resolve on re- 
maining in it, we get rid of the greenhorn as speedily as possible, pass 
with indifference all the strange scenes in the street, and turn to the 
sole task worthy of the North American—money-making. By such time 
we have become a real Californian. 








THE SANITARIUM OF DARJEELING: 
ITS PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


By HIMALAYENSIS. 


AT a time when every mail from India brings tidings of universal 
am and commercial prosperity, and when the local press calls for 

uropean superintendence as the one thing needed for the prolongation 
of that financial revival which has commenced under the auspices of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan—as the sure means for developing the resources of 
the cotton crop and other productions of the soil—it may not be amiss to 
describe in a few words the present condition and future prospects of 
Darjeeling, a place hitherto little known, but the situation fa capa- 
bilities of which entitle it to the attentive consideration of those who 
regard thoughtfully the destinies of our great Eastern empire. 

Situated three hundred and seventy miles only—a short span where 
distances are measured by thousands—from Calcutta, the seat of supreme 
government, in a climate no less adapted to the European constitution 
than is our own, this place, which thirty years ago was covered with im- 
penetrable forest, has, within the last few years only, been converted into 
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one of the most thriving stations m Bengal—a station not bearing the 
marks of decline, like so many in the East, but one that sees year by 
year a steady increase both in the number of its inhabitants and in the 
extent of its cultivated soil. 

Until Dr. Hooker published, in 1854, the account of his wanderings in 
Sikkim from 1849 to 1851, entitled “ Himalayan Journals,” the English 
public knew hittle or nothing of Darjeeling, except from a passing notice 
now and then in the papers. 

Situated in the Sikkim Himalaya, about thirty miles from the base of 
the hills, at an elevation of from six thousand five hundred to seven 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea, this spot was made in 1540 
the seat of an English settlement, chiefly through the exertions of Major 
Herbert, Mr. Grant, and Dr. Campbell, the latter of whom was ap. 
pointed superintendent of the new station. Under his able management 
it made steady progress, and attracted both European and native settlers, 
the former chiefly by its climate, so particularly grateful to those who 
had been iting in the hot plains of Bengal, the latter by the advan- 
tages it offered for trade. 

The great impetus, however, to English settlement im Darjeeling was 
only very lately given by the discovery that the slopes of the mountains 
were well suited to the growth of tea. Of this tea specimens have been 
very favourably reported upon both in Caleutta and England, and were 
on view in the International Exhibition of last year, and the result i is, 

a recent article from the Calcutta correspondent of the Times well de- 
scribes it, ** There is a perfect furore for the formation of tea companies 
with limited liability, and scrip is hardly put on the market when it rises 
to fifty per cent. premium.’’ Since Sir Charles Wood’s waste lands’ 
measure came into operation, almost every available plot of land in the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling has been bought up by these companies and 
by private individuals. 

Coffee, too, has been grown with success, but the low elevation which 
this plant requires is considered rather unhealthy at certain times of the 
year, and the higher slopes are cultivated iu preference. Within the last 
few months the cultivation of tea on these higher slopes has proceeded 
so rapidly, that a belt from fifteen hundred to four thousand feet m ay be 
traced on almost every mountain-side visible from the station, where the 
land has been cleared and planted for this purpose. 

The great drawback to progress in these hills has ion the want of 
good roads for wheeled conveyances. Such a thing as even a pony cat 
riage is at present perfectly useless: the only place where it could be 
used with safety beg the mile or two of ty new cart-road, already 
opened, along the line ‘of which there are as yet but few permanent resi- 
dences. 

Until 1861 there was no continuous method of approaching Dar- 
jeeling from Caleutta except by ‘ ‘ palkee dak” (i.e. carried in palanguins 
on men’s shoulders), and this in the raimy season was not only — 
ticable at times, but even elephants had some diffeulty, after heavy tloo 
in forcing their way through the marshes of the Purneah district. Now, 
however, “the traveller from Calcutta is carried in a few hours by the 
East Indian Railway from Howrah (the Calcutta terminus) to Saheb- 
gunge, on the Ganges, a distance of two hundred miles. A steam-ferry 
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plies between this and Caragola Ghaut, a small village a few miles higher 
up on the north bank, and from this to the foot of the hills a capital 
road, thirty feet wide, is in course ef construction, and will be thoroughly 
finished in a year or two. This road is formed with very gradual in- 
clines, so that without much trouble it will eventually be available either 
for a tram or railway. 

From Punkabarie, the first hill village the traveller stops at, every- 
thing at present has to be carried up to Darjeeling on men’s 
the path bemg too narrow and steep for anything except bipeds, hill- 
ponies, and oxen. On the backs of these latter new all the supphes 
for the native population (rice, &e.) are transported. A continuation of 
the main Purneah road, already described, is im course of formation to 
connect Darjeeling with the plains. Beginning at its extreme limit, its 
line rens from the native bazaar of that place, gradually rising, until 
after six miles it reaches its culminating pomt, “the saddle,” on the 
Goong ridge, an elevation of seven thousand four hundred feet. From 
hence it gradually slopes along the sides of Mount Simchul until it 
reaches Kurseong (a small station chiefly occupied by tea-planters), ele- 
vation four thousand eight handred feet. After another gradual dip of 
three thousand feet, it debouches into the plains at a point considerably 
to the east of Punkabarie, and there unites with the Purneah road. 

This road, when completed, will be available for wheeled vehicles of 
all kinds, and will give a great start to the station in every way, espe- 
cially in reducing the price of provisions, the carriage of which on men’s 
backs from the plains increases their cost nearly twenty-five per cent. 
It will probably take several years to Gnish thoroughly, the engineering 
difficulties being of such a uature that it requires both time and gun- 
powder, without stint, to make a broad road along the sides of mountains 
overgrown with dense vegetation, and in some places almost perpen- 
dicular. The local press promises that it will open for temporary pur- 
poses in a year or two, but if so, it will still take a long time to enable 
the culverts, bridges, &c., to be finished with the solidity so essential in a 
locality where the rains set in both suddenly and heavily. Parts of all 
the roads near Darjeeling become impassable from landslips during the 
rains, and require constant supervision. 

A great difficulty, too, exists in procuring labour even at exorbitant 
rates, the hill-men being limited in number (most of them being emi- 
grants from Nepaul and Sikkim), and such calls being made for their 
services by the tea-planters, who vie with government cleats shall offer 
the highest rate of wages, or other tempting inducements. As the station 
increases, and more emigrants come into British territory, this eval will 
gradually be ameliorated, and wages will probably fail to a more healthy 
rate. The great drawback to the present system is the utter inde- 
pendence of the labourers, who know well enough that if they are turned 
off by one master there are plenty more who will be too glad to accept 
their services. 

Frem the station itself, looking northwards on a fine day, especially 
after rain, the view of the snowy range is gorgeous. Imagine pile upon 
pile of dark forest-clad mountains, extending « over av arc of eighty de- 
grees, nearly one-fourth horizon, surmounted by the numerous silvered 
crests of the ever snowy peaks; and, above all, Pelion upon Ossa, 
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the tremendous treble-pointed mass of Kinchinjunga (elevation 28,177 
feet), rearing its head high above the clouds, masses of which are dah 
ever in motion, apparently ascending the sides of the mountains far 
below. 

Towards the south from the station no view can be obtained, except- 
ing of the sides of Mount Sinchul, distant six miles, the dark hues of the 
vegetation of which are in spring dotted with patches of white and red, 
the bloom of the magnolia and rhododendron. But on ascending the top 
of this mountain, which is the site of a military cantonment, and covered 
with barracks, on a clear day the table-land of the plains appears spread 
out like a map at one’s feet, the numerous rivers intersecting it looking 
like silver threads, and the vision extending over more than one hundred 
miles of country. In fact, it is currently reported that before now, with 
the aid of a om the Ganges, nearly two hundred miles distant, has 
been seen. On the east, the side of the hill (on the hog’s back, of which 
the station is situated) descends abruptly, forming, with a spur of Mount 
Sinchul, a narrow valley, at the bottom of which the rush of the Rungnoo 
River, on its headlong course to empty itself into the Great Rungeet, 
twelve miles farther down, though the stream itself is invisible, is dis- 
tinctly heard. 

On the west is seen the Goong ridge, dark, sombre, and forest-clad, 
running at almost right angles with that of Darjeeling until it meets the 
lower spurs of Mount Tonglo (elev. 10,000 ft.), the top of which con- 
stitutes in this direction part of the boundary between Sikkim and 
Nepaul. 

Beyond this, again, is seen the Singalelah range, trending apparently 
more to the north, until it is lost in the snowy sides of Kinchinjunga. 

The houses in the station were, a few years back, entirely roofed with 

“ cheem,” a small species of bamboo, split open and crimped so as to lie 
~ flat when spread out; but, within the last few years, a better substitute 
has been provided in wooden “ shingles,” pieces of wood about one foot 
and a half long, six inches wide, and half an inch thick, which are nailed 
on the rafters like slates, and then coated with pitch. 

This, considering that many houses are built almost entirely of wood, 
conduces much to their inflammability; but fires are rare, except in the 
native part of the town, where one this year (1863) consumed a large 
portion of the bazaar and the sappers’ lines, and finally caught and blew 
up their magazine before it could be got under, and then only because 
it had no farther material to feed on. 

The explosion of the live shells and boxes of gunpowder, occurring as 
it did almost in the middle of the station, is described by an eye-witness 
as having caused great alarm for the safety of the surrounding houses, 
which fortunately are all detached, or the consequences might have been 
fearful. 

Since Dr. Hooker’s book was published, to which I refer the reader 
for full particulars concerning the rise of the settlement and progress up 
to the date he left, there have twice been British troops in Sikkim terri- 
tory. A small force was sent in October, 1860, under the command of 
Captain Murray, tn. te by the superintendent, Dr. Campbell, on 
the old grievance, to put a stop to the slave-stealing propensities of the 
Sikkimites, who had carried off some British native subjects and sold 
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them into slavery. This ——— having failed, a larger force, twelve 
hundred in number, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Gawler, 
forced their way into the country in March, 1861, and, penetrating as 
far as the capital, ‘“‘‘Tumloong,” compelled the rajah to sue for peace, and 
submit to terms. 

Since they evacuated the country, by one of the provisions of the 
treaty, Europeans have been allowed the before unwonted privilege of 
exploring and visiting the far-famed snowy range without fear of opposi- 
tion. 

Of this privilege several have availed themselves, but none hitherto 
have equalled Dr. Hooker in the extent of their wanderings. This wild, 
mountainous, and forest-covered region presents to the lover of nature 
scenes both grand and beautiful, such as he will find in no other countr 
in the world, but to reach them is the difficulty, and with Dr. Hooker I 
quite agree, that any one not able to encounter an immense amount of 
bodily exertion, and occasionally very poor fare, would find the obstacles 
to be overcome in an attempt to penetrate far into the interior almost 
insuperable. 

To the entomologist it is a perfect paradise, the amount of insect life 
suddenly called into existence in the valleys during the rains being 
enough to satisfy the collecting propensities of the most ardent in this 
delightful pursuit. The gorgeous and immense variety of all kinds of 
lepidoptera and coleoptera are, I believe, not to be equalled anywhere in 
India—I might almost say in the world—if the small extent of the 
locality be taken into consideration: since nearly all the specimens of 
Darjeeling insects that have ever been captured have been taken in a 
limited number of valleys within a few miles of the station. 

In Sikkim proper no one, I believe, has collected either birds or insects 
except B. H. Hodgson, Esq. (through native collectors), whose varied 
contributions to science are too well known to need further mention; but 
there are still numerous novel specimens to be met with, the plumage and 
varieties of which would quite repay the labour and expense of collection 
to an ardent ornithologist. 

While on the subject of zoology 1 may mention the curious fact that, 
considering the large extent of country in Sikkim uninhabited and 
covered with vegetation, the apparent scarcity* of the larger forms of 
animal life is very remarkable, compared to its adjoining country, Thibet, 
where by native accounts mammaliat of all kinds are very abundant 
amid the cold, elevated, and bleak regions on the other side of the 
snows. 

Of the several species of the gorgeous Himalayan pheasants known 
about Simla, only three or four kinds are found about Darjeeling, and for 
’ the sportsman this is one of the very worst places he could come to, the 





* Apparent scarcity, because to some degree the great extent of cover in Sikkim 
causes the animals to be much scattered, and reduces the opportunities of the 
observer. Besides animals, great numbers of water birds, ducks, geese, cranes, 
&c., breed in the lagoons and snow-surrounded lakes of the elevated plateau 
region of Thibet. At certain times of the year large flocks of them may be seen 
high in air, passing from the plains of India to their breeding-grounds. 

Tt Ovis ammon, wild yak, kiang or wild ass, and great variety of deer and an- 
telope tribe; goa, thar, gooral, &c. 
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jungles being so dense that he may wander the best part of the day in 
most localities without getting a shot. 

The commonest game birds near the station are the jungle fowl ( Gallus 
JSerrugineus), two species of pheasants (Satyra melanocephala, Red 
argus), which delights in elevations of from six to nine thousand feet, 
and Nycthemerus melanotus, or black kallege, which is found from two 
to five thousand feet. The only species of partridge common is Arbor:- 
cula rufogularis, commonly called “tree partridge,” a bird a little 
smaller than the English perdix. The hornbills of this region are some 
of the largest and most curious among the birds. Buceros Mipalensis is 
generally found in flocks, and is rather common. B. cunatus on the 
other, either singly or in pairs, and much more shy and rare. The former 
inhabits higher elevations than the latter. 

Bears, panthers rarely, and the kakur, or barking deer, are occasionally 
killed by the natives, but generally by a pitfal, trap, or poisoned arrow; 
and the majority of the birds, small and great, the skins of which they 
bring up to the station for sale, are also snared. 

So many English, as a resource from ennui during the rains, having 
taken to the collection of specimens of birds and insects, the Lepehas 
(aboriginal natives) sell great numbers yearly, and are very expert in their 
capture. 

They have a fine breed of black and white cattle in these hills, which 
in size and appearance would not do discredit to England. Pasture land 
for them there is comparatively none, but they are located in herds within 
a few miles of the station, to which the milk is daily carried for sale; the 
cows, after the morning’s milking, are turned adrift into the jungle, to 
forage for themselves on the shoots of the bamboo, which supplies in the 
station the place of fodder for all cattle, no grass being available. There 
is but little danger of their being carried off by wild animals, as tigers 
very seldom penetrate the higher ranges, and leopards are not often 
heard of. 

The rivers swarm with fish, chietly of the carp species, the commonest 
of which is the marsya, but they can seldom be captured by English 
imitation flies and baits, and though they grow to a much larger size, 
are not equal either in flavour, or in the sport they afford, to the sal- 
monide, no species of which are found in these rivers. 

The natives catch large numbers in traps placed in weirs, formed like 
mouse-traps, of the never-failing bamboo, and also by poisoning the 
water in small streams. They accomplish this by macerating a certain 
bark on the stones in the water, which turns it of a whitish colour, and 
stupifies the fish, which, however, are generally small. 

They occasionally catch large ones of two or three pounds weight, with 
rod and line, using larve or a small frog, and sometimes a species of fig 
as bait ; but their tackle, made from creeping plants found in the nearest 
jungle, is of very rude manufacture, and will not often hold a large fish, 
some of which run to forty and fifty pounds weight. 

The climate of the valleys, too, except in the cold weather, or winter 
months, which of course correspond with ours, is generally too close and 
hot to be agreeable to Europeans, especially as the risk of encountering 
malaria has to be considered. This will always prove a serious obstacle 

to the naturalist: the general plan is to purchase specimens of the natives, 
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who make their capture a profession, and are inured to the climate. The 
botany of the country has been well investigated by Dr. Hooker, but 
there is room, I have no doubt, for the discovery of many plants as yet 
unknown in parts not visited by him. 

As a matter of course, where vegetation is so luxuriant, trees of large 
size are not wanting, and some of the oaks, magnolias, pines, sissoo and 
sil ( Vateria robusta), make good timber, but they are generally situated 
in such inaccessible places that from the want of roads they cannot be 
transported from their native wilds. 

When the land is cleared for tea cultivation, the larger trees are either 
cut down or encircled by fire until they fall; the débris mixed with the 
surrounding brushwood—which has been cut and left to dry for some 
weeks previous—is then set fire to, and the whole mass gradually con- 
sumes. The effect on a still dark night in summer, when whole hill- 
sides are sometimes in a blaze, is very grand; anon, the fire reaches a 
clump of bamboos, the tubes of which explode with a noise resembling 
cannon, from the steam generated inside by heat. 

It takes some years before the larger tree stumps are finally eradicated 
from the soil. The tea plant, which is first sown in nurseries, is then 
transplanted between the stumps, each plant about four feet distant from 
each other—sometimes more. The leaves are not fit to gather until the 
third or fourth year ; the first crop is generally small, but increases as 
the plant grows older. 

Within the last year, under the supervision of Dr. Anderson, Super- 
intendent of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, government have intro- 
duced the culture of the cinchona, or quinine-yielding plants, into these 
hills, and as yet great success has attended his efforts. 

In a recent article in the Zimes on the subject of tea cultivation, occurs 
this paragraph : “ All the schemes now afloat are sound, if the manager 
on the spot is able and trustworthy. That is the sole condition of 
success.” 

What a field, then, lies open for that class of Englishmen who, having 
a little capital of their own, are yearly flocking to our colonies, and by 
patient and steady application to business are raising them, in an incre- 
dibly short time, to large and flourishing districts. Let them examine 
carefully the advantages offered by settlement in the hills in India, and 
among others regard with due attention the progress of Darjeeling, 
which, with its nearly completed facilities of approach and proximity to 
Calcutta, its climate, and profitable productions, bids fair eventually to 
become the most important European station in those regions. 

The completion of the roads is all that is required now to make Dar- 
jeeling to Calcutta what Capua was to Rome. 
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EARTHQUAKE THEORIES. 


Tne recent earthquake has attracted such general attention, and has 
caused such a turmoil among the ready pens of newspaper correspondents, 
as has led to the very humiliating conclusion that very little is sub- 
stantiated as to the origin of these marvellous phenomena. For a while 
the Neptunists and Plutonists waged a desperate war, until the great 
authority of Humboldt and Leopold von Buch was given to the latter 
theory, and almost reduced the others to silence, although here and there 
an obstinate German brought forward his pet notion, and if he succeeded 
in nothing else, still managed to upset preconceived ideas to some extent. 
Many of the paragraphs, wise and otherwise, which appeared during the 
last month in the papers, are referable to Mallet’s admirable work on 
seismology, the great authority in this country, but our Teutonic rela- 
tives have not been idle in this interesting matter. In the hope of 
throwing further light upon it, we purpose cursorily noticing a pains- 
taking work by Emil Kluge,* and laying before our readers the results 
at which he has arrived, and which are, in more than one respect, re- 
markable. These investigations will at the same time serve as a proof, 
how many laborious observations a naturalist is obliged to make before 
he can express any result, and with what caution he employs the con- 
clusions drawn from such results ere he is able to recognise them as an 
absolute law of nature. 

As earthquakes have their originating focus at depths which are not 
accessible to direct observation, there are special difficulties in the way of 
their investigation. In such a case the naturalist can only proceed from 
external phenomena to the probable internal forces, or from substantial 
effects to their causes ; and in the present instance it results that most 
of the signs are untrustworthy, and that only one thing can be assumed 
as perfectly characteristic and universally existing—the oscillation of the 
earth’s surface. But this shaking itself may be produced in very dif- 
ferent ways, for it can be the result of forces working either internally 
or externally. The pressure of a violent hurricane, the slip of a distant 
mountain, the explosion of a mine, or even the fall of a belfry (as was 
observed a few years back on the Rhine), will also produce earthquakes, 
although only of a local character. Conversely, the cause of a great 
earthquake may be found in the falling in of a cavity in the interior of 
the earth, in the dislocation of mountain strata, in the sudden conversion 
of subterranean waters into steam, or in a violent shock of liquid lava 
against the walls of a voleano. Hence it results that no theory, which 
attempts to refer all earthquakes to one and the same cause, can be per- 
fectly tenable ; while, on the other hand, the time has not yet arrived to 
reject any reasonable seismic theory entirely on behalf of another. The 
Neptunists and Vulcanists, therefore, must continue to labour amicably, 
in order to thoroughly investigate this problematical phenomenon. 

The only method of doing this is to make every separate earthquake, 





* Uber die Ursachen der in den Jahren 1850-57, stattgefundenen Erder- 
schiitterungen und die Beziehungen derselben zu den Volkanen und zur 
Atmosphire. 
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let it be ever so local, with all its accompany ing manifestations, the sub- 
ject of a special study, and to seek the most probable among the possible 
causes that might produce it. A comparison of all the data with the 
geognostic circumstances of the soil, as well as with similar phenomena 
in other regions, will at any rate lead to the conclusion whether the 
several shocks can be explained solely by generally known causes, or 
whether we must have recourse to the recently so fiercely opposed theory 
of fluctuations taking place in an unknown molten fluid mass in the in- 
terior of the earth. 

Emil Kluge undertook the laborious task of collecting notices of all 
the earthquakes which were known between January 1, 1850, and De- 
cember 31, 1857, and grouping them in tables, which supply full statistics 
of these phenomena during that period. From these we first arrive at the 
surprising result that during these eight years, i.e. in 2922 days, no less 
than 4620 known earthquakes were felt over the whole surface of the 
world, so that if we take into account that, in addition to these, numerous 
earthquakes certainly took place which were unknown, or at least un- 
known in Europe (for instance in Central Africa, at the Polar regions, 
and over the enormous expanse of ocean), it is not going too far to assert 
that, on the average, two earthquakes take place daily. Nature, how- 
ever, does not repeat her phenomena with such a regularity as a table of 
averages offers. Kluge’s tables show us that on some days several earth- 
quakes happened, on others none at all. Thus in January, 1852, Lower 
Italy and Sicily felt 90 earthquakes in 22 days; in the Swiss, Savoy, and 
Piedmontese Alps, in August, 1853, 164 earthquakes were felt in 31 
days ; in September of the same year, 99 in 29 days; and in October, 
85 in 26 days. The 4620 known earthquakes were divided in the 
northern hemisphere into 1810 days, with 3818 shocks; and in the 
southern into 637 days, with 802 shocks. This inequality between the 
earthquakes, on either side of the equator, tends to prove that the want 
of information from the southern hemisphere is the chief cause of the re- 
markable reduction in the tables, and hence that the report of these 
terrestrial phenomena for the northern hemisphere approaches nearer the 
truth. Kluge divides the northern hemisphere into 17 principal seismic 
regions, of which Europe, with Northern Africa, Asia Minor, and Persia 
(the territories from which we receive the most regular and trustworthy 
information), constitute 12, and America 4, while Eastern Asia forms a 
region by itself. The great region Great Britain, Scandinavia, and 
Northern Russia, had the fewest earthquakes (37); the region of Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, the most (1005) ; next to this come Lower 
Italy and Sicily (509); the Greek Archipelago and Asia Minor (364); 
and then Dalmatia, Croatia, and Albania (331); Germany with Hun- 
gary, Gallicia, the Danubian Principalities, and Southern Russia, only 
counted 112 earthquakes on 96 different days, so that in this large region 
we may, reckon an average of 12 earthquakes a year. 

On closer investigation we find that not only the season but the period 
of the day exercises an influence over seismic phenomena. In the northern 
hemisphere more earthquakes occur in winter than in summer (from 
beginning of March to end of August, 1834; from beginning of Sep- 
tember to end of February, 1984; or 150 more in autumn and winter 
than in spring and summer), while the converse takes place in the 
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southern hemisphere (41 4 in the summer half, 388 in the winter half). 
The average proves that more earthquakes occur at night than by day ; 
in the northern hemisphere the nocturnal shocks were nearly twice as 
many (1592 against 988 by day). 

If we proceed to examine what all these regions have in common as 
regards their geographical position and geognostic relations, we attain 
the following general results. The most earthquakes take place — 

1. In districts which are situated on the sea or on great inland lakes. 
Nearly every sea is surrounded by a girdle of seismic foci, which only in 
a few cases extend inland, but generally have their seat upon the coast, or 
on islands near the shore, or in the sea itself. The shores of large lakes 
(the C ‘aspian S Sea, the North American and Scandinavian lakes, &c.) offer 
numerous instances of earthquakes. If we compare the number of all 
these with those that took place far inland, the latter are almost insig- 
nificant. If we also take into calculation that the greater portion of the 
earth's surface is covered by water, and that the shocks at the bottom of 
the sea almost entirely escape notice, Klage i is perhaps justified im ex- 
pressing the opimion, that the creat majority of earthquakes are directly 
or indirectly connected with water—an opinion which has an important 
bearing on the other voleanic phenomena. 

2. In high mountains. While the valleys (with the exception of those 
on the sea-shore) do not offer an instance of a single independent shock, 
most mountains, even when not of a volcanic nature, are rich in them. 
In this case water also appears to play an important part, as owing to the 
decreased temperature and the collection of clouds, the rainfall imereases 
in proportion to the height above the level of the sea. At the same time, 
owing to the vertical position of the strata, the water percolates more 
= through crevices and fissures into the interior of the earth. 

3. In the neighbourhood of hot springs. The penetration of the 
water into the upper strata of the earth does not appear a sufficient cause 
to generate earthquakes: the water must percolate to the vicinity of the 
subterraneous furnace (no matter what the nature of this may be). That 
shocks are frequent in the neighbourhood of hot springs is a “well known 
though not sufficient! y noticed phenomenon. It has also been repeatedly 
prov that earthquakes have an influence over these springs. On some 
occasions they were completely dried up, on others thev did not return for 
some time, and then did so at a different spot, or they flowed more power- 
fully or more feebly, or their temperature and chemica! components were 
altered. 

4. In mountain formations which can be dissolved or carried away 
by water, and thus give rise to subterranean cavities. This is specially 
the case with strata of rock-salt, gvpsum, and lime. 

5. Jn volcanic and pseudo-volcanic regions: a fact so well known that 
it requires no further explanation here. 

The nature of earthquakes, however, depends on farther variations. 
which are material for the purpose of recognising their different causes: 
among these their superficial extent and temporary duration hold the first 
place. Most earthquakes are local ; that is to say, they are confined to one 
of the above districts, or even only a portion of it. Still there are other. 
though rarer shocks, called general, which are remarkable for a much 
greater expansion, and the fact that they visit several regions simulta- 
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neously leads to the assumption that a certain internal connexion exists be- 
tween the separate earthquake regions. The nearer to the centre the cause 
lies, the farther (theoretically regarded) must the effect extend over the 
surface. If we assume the certainly improbable case that a shock could 
emanate from the immediate centre of the globe, it would radiate in all 
directions, and shake the whole surface of the earth. Conversely, it is 
evident that the lateral extension will be less (unless special favourable 
circumstances happen) the nearer to the surface the shock takes place. 
Local and general earthquakes probably indicate partially different causes. 
In the same way a distinction must be drawn between shocks which 
only occur once, or are repeated at the expiration of a few minutes, and 
those which pause for hours or even days, but always recur in the same 
region, and often last for weeks. The latter are called earthquake periods, 
and Kluge estimates their shortest duration at ten days, while they may 
last for months or years. 

An example of a general earthquake extending a creat distance, is the 
one which occurred on November 26, 1852, simultaneously in the East 
Indian Archipelago (from Banda‘to Manilla, Sumatra, and Java), in the 
West Indies (Cuba, Jamaica, and Haiti), in North and South California, 
and in Lower Italy (Reggio), with which were connected the shocks felt 
on the two following days in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, Lima 
and Chili. At all these points the earth did not cease to oscillate durin 
the three days, while in the East Indian Archipelago the shocks contim 
with great violence through the whole of December and January. We 
have here an instance of a.general earthquake, which formed itself into 
a lange period, and, as it were, settled down at the seat of its probable 
cause, in the sea to the south-east of Banda, which rose in waves twenty- 
six feet in height. It is self-evident that such an earthquake, which 
passed in a broad girdle over nearly half the world, must have had a 
cause as deeply seated as it was tremendous. A fact specially worthy of 
attention is that these earthquakes occurred without the slightest pre- 
monitory symptoms, and were not even accompanied by the usual sub- 
terranean thunder. 

Other examples, although not of such extent, are offered by the earth- 
quakes that occurred in 1855 at Broussa and in the Valais. ‘The former 
(February 28), which almost entirely destroyed the city, extended over a 
portion of Asia Minor, of European Turkey, and of ‘the Greek Archi- 
pelago; up to March 31 the earth daily experienced at short intervals 
single and double shocks, without counting the smaller and almost inces- 
sant oscillations. On April 11, Broussa was for the second time visited 
by vertical shocks. The first lasted nearly half a minute, and was fol- 
lowed by others with such rapidity that in ‘fteen hours one hundred and 
fifty were counted, some of which were violent enough to throw down 
walls. The extent of the general shocks was quite as great as on 
February 28; but the violent vertical shocks were only felt for a distance 
of two miles from Broussa. From these facts Kluge concludes that the 
earthquakes under Broussa were not primary but secondary. We must 
state, in explanation, that shocks either come upwards from below—that 
is to say, have a central effect—or else they come from the side, that is, 
have an undulating effect. The latter are the more widely spread, while 
the former are the more dangerous, although all the undulating earth- 
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uakes must always have a central point at which they were first aroused. 

he earthquake of February 28 undulated from the south-west to the 
north-east; its farthest limit in the latter direction being Adrianople : 
but its starting-point was in all probability at Makri, on the island of 
Rhodes. When the oscillating movement (which was felt at Smyrna 
earlier than at Broussa) reached the latter town, it gave rise to vertical 
shocks of augmented violence from below upwards, which are called by 
Kluge secondary, because they may be regarded as a new and indepen- 
dent earthquake. These shocks ended with another undulating move- 
ment to the north-east, whence Kluge concludes that the primary undu- 
lating earthquake continued during the period of the secondary vertical 
shocks, but was not noticed owing to the violence of the latter. it is 
not surprising that with such vertical and lateral shocks dealt simulta- 
neously, an entire city can be destroyed, and the very foundations of the 
houses thrown up. At Makri, on March 2, a whole village, with the sur- 
rounding fields sank into the ground for a depth of one hundred and fifty 
feet. The shocks were repeated at Broussa and Smyrna during the 
whole of the summer. 

The earthquakes in Central Valais (25th to 28th July, 1855) have 
been so repeatedly described, that we need not enter into any details here. 
They spread over Switzerland, Italy, France, and Germany, and, strictly 
speaking, they had a period of two years and a half, for they lasted till 
the end of 1857. A very remarkable earthquake was the one on Fe- 
bruary 1, 1856; it again proceeded from the south-west to the north- 
east, and was felt almost simultaneously through the whole of Switzerland, 
in Italy as far as Naples, in Albania, and at the St. John’s tower of 
Zittau. This town appears to be connected in some peculiar way with 
the south ; distant earthquakes are felt there in their last faint oscillations, 
as, for instance, the earthquake of Candia on October 12, 1856, which 
extended as far as Jerusalem and Cairo on one side, and to the duchy of 
Parma and Savoy on the other. 

A comparison of these general shocks and seismic periods with the 
statistical tables of all the local earthquakes, leads Kluge to the following 
results : : 

The circumstance that the former often occur after a pause of several 
years, although they take place in regions where light and local shocks 
are common events, seems to prove that the force necessary to produce a 
violent shock required a certain growth, or else that, although it existed, 
it was held captive and anisined some internal or external impulse to 
liberate it. Many of them were preceded for some time by small oscil- 
lations, which increased in number and strength till the main shock 
ensued. While a remarkably violent shock was experienced in one 
seismic region, they were entirely interrupted in the adjoining regions. 

In the question as to the relations between earthquakes and volcanoes, 
Kluge partially differs from most of his predecessors. Alexander von 
Humboldt called volcanoes the “ safety-valves of the earth ;” but Kluge 
is of opinion that, owing to the great number of earthquakes and the no 
smaller amount of volcanic eruptions, it is an easy matter to discover @ 
connexion between them, though it possibly does not exist. If an earth- 
quake occur in non-volcanic regions, people say that it happens because 
the expanded gases or molten mass in the interior of the earth can find 
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no outlet (that is to say, because no safety-valves exist); if it occurs in 
the vicinity of volcanoes, it is said that the earth’s crust is here thinner 
and full of crevices, and hence can be more easily shaken. If earth- 

uakes precede an eruption, it is considered perfectly natural, because 
the chimney by which the expanded gases escape is stopped up; if they 
accompany it, they are produced by the outpouring of the gases or the 
pressure of the lava. If shocks occur in distant regions simultaneously 
with an eruption, the two are brought into a subterranean connexion ; 
but if the whole earth remain quiet during an eruption, it remains so 
because the volcano has found an exit. In short, there is always an ex- 
planation ready to hand in order to prove a connexion which in many 
cases is extremely improbable. 

From an examination of the seismic phenomena between the years 
1850 and 1857, Kluge arrives at the following facts as points dappui : 
The greater number of earthquakes and the highest intensity of the 
shocks are felt in those countries where volcanoes are in a state of 
activity. Still, eruptions at times occur without any seismic phenomena. 
Volcanoes in their mutual relations at times display phenomena that lead 
to a belief in a subterranean connexion, and at others the exact reverse ; 
and in the same way eruptions at times seem to protect the neighbour- 
ing country from earthquakes, and at others do precisely the contrary. 
Finally, as regards the relation between eruptions and remote oor 
quakes, its existence may be assumed to be more than probable. Of 
sixty-four eruptions, whose commencement could be proved with a 
tolerable degree of certainty, only four took place without a simultaneous 
earthquake (our author does not assert, however, that an unknown earth- 
quake may not have taken place), while all the others were accompanied 
by shocks more or less remote. As, however, we may reckon on two 
earthquakes, and at least one volcanic eruption daily, it is still questionable 
- whether this coincidence originated in a subterranean connexion between 
the two phenomena, or whether the same terrestrial seismic influences 
prevailed at both points, so as to produce here an eruption, and there an 
earthquake, without any internal connexion. 

Equal caution must be displayed in bringing together simultaneous 
earthquakes. It is very natural that several should occur on the same 
day, owing to the great number of shocks at all points of the earth; but 
Kluge hesitates to deduce merely from this a subterranean coherence and 
common origin. Still there is only one mode of accounting for the violent 
shocks that extend for a great distance, and which must originate in a 
general fluctuation of the molten mass in the interior of the globe. 

Unfortunately, there is a great want of decided information about the 
simultaneousness of the shocks, the rapidity of the seismic wave, and 
partly, too, about the mode of its propagation. It has not as yet been 
subjected to any regular scientific observation, which we can easily com- 
prebend, for it would need the classic calmness of an Archimedes or a 
Pliny to carry on purely scientific investigations during one of the most 
fearful cataclysms of nature. Still, as so many meteorological and mag- 
netic stations have been established, the most simple way would be to 
employ these for the purpose of collecting accurate data as to the time of 
the shock beginning, the duration of the oscillations, and also to observe 
the direction of the waves by putting up seismometers. 
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But even if this were done a great many difficulties still remain, which 
are partly based on the fact that the seismic waves are diverted from their 
course, or hurled back by the structure of the mountains, and partly 
because an earthquake can produce at another and very distant spot, 
through its own final and weakened waves, a new and independent shock, 
which possibly has an entirely different origin from that of the primary 
earthquake. This phenomenon of the secondary earthquakes, to which 
we alluded in the case of Broussa, was first systematically established by 
Klu ' 

There are evidently seismic regions which, as it were, form the echo of 
. yemote earthquakes, and in which the disposition to produce a shock 
exists, though it must be first aroused by another one. In such regions 
the waves of distant earthquakes are always felt more violently than in 
the intermediate regions, which frequently feel nothing at all; and in 
these sensitive regions the secondary shock does not occur till some hours 
after the primary one. It appears as if the former fainter wave, which 
has come for a long distance, suddenly finds an echo, which strengthens 
it, and, at the same time, opens a new and hitherto closed shock-maga- 
zine, which is violently discharged. As this strange phenomenon is con- 
stantly repeated in the same regions, it can no longer be regarded as 
accidental. Kluge calls such seismic regions dependent, and gives a list 
of several in which this law is established. Thus Bucharest, Galatz, and 
Cronstadt very frequently undergo oscillations simultaneously with Con- 
stantinople and Asia Minor, though more generally the shocks are felt 
four or five hours later. Ragusa responds almost regularly to earth- 
quakes in Italy and Asia Minor; Nice to shocks im the Alps, Central 
Asia, or Algiers; the Balearic Islands to shocks in Algiers and the West 
Indies; and Innsbruck and Zittau repeatedly to similar phenomena in 
the Greek Archipelago and the Alps. 

It is an old belief that earthquakes are connected with certain seasons 
of the year, and this belief is now confirmed by statistics. We alluded 
to this relation between earthquakes and the seasons in the opening part 
of our article. Generally, more earthquakes take place between Sep- 
tember and February than during the period from March to August, 
while in other regions the shocks are more frequent at the beginning of 
spring, with the setting in of the south wind, and. shortly before the be- 
ginning of the winter rains. It is a remarkable fact that the long-lasting 
and violent general earthquakes principally happen in the summer half, 
and more frequently in April and August. This exception is con- 
firmatory of our opinion, that the great world-convulsing earthquakes 
must be dependent on other influences than the mere occurrence of a 
large number of local, or the repetition of great, shocks. The autumnal 
equinox witnesses most shocks in both hemispheres, and next to it comes 
the winter solstice in the northern, and the summer solstice in the 
southern, hemisphere. Over the entire globe August and January dis- 
play the maximum of earthquakes, May and June the minimum. The 
proportion varies, however, with the seismic regions of the different 
countries. One of the most remarkable results is obtained from the 
analysis of the various hours of the day at which earthquakes take place. 
Everywhere we notice a vast majority of earthquakes by night, although 
the proportion decreases from the poles to the equator. In the northeru 
benihdliave the maximum of shocks is felt from ten to twelve o’clock at 
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night, emma from The berans in - mys These results, — 
are deci opposed to inning of the great seismic peri 
whose lenditen falls shortly after the hottest hour of the day and the 
hottest period of the year. 

A farther remarkably curious point is the share of the atmosphere in 
earthquakes, which is indubitable. But, whether extraordinary atmo- 
spheric phenomena are only the simultaneous effects of the same funda- 
mental cause, or whether violent earthquakes can of themselves produce 
unusual atmospheric phenomena, is in the present state of meteorology a 
matter for supposition. The unusual phenomena which are sentiontll in 
popular works on natural history as the harbingers, accompaniments, or 
effects of an earthquake, are tolerably correct, though not absolute. 
These are: violent rain, frequently accompanied by hail, and an ensuing . 
fall of the temperature ; stifling heat and calm; violent storms, in Europe 
chiefly south and south-west winds; in the tropics cyclones and the reduc- 
tion of the atmospheric pressure connected with them. 

Of the connexion between earthquakes and heavy rain (phenomena 
which have so long been popularly connected, that the natives of the 
Moluccas spend the rainy season in light bamboo huts, through fear of 
the earthquakes), Kluge produces a number of instances, which may be 
divided into two priucipal groups. In the former we have all the shocks 
which were preceded by a long and violent rain, and from which we ma 
deduce the probability that the penetration of the water into the eart 
was one of the causes of the earthquake. The second and far more im- 
portant group comprises those phenomena in which rain set in as the 
immediate companion or consequence of the shock. In these cases the 
chief importance is to be attached to the reduced pressure of the atmo- 
sphere produced by the condensation of the watery gases in the air, bya 
sudden reduction of the temperature. That the latter always accompanies 
an earthquake is an observation made many years ago; but it was always 
regarded as the result of the shock, while Kluge considers it the first, 
though not immediate, cause of it. In most cases electrical discharges 
take place, and it is possible that the atmospheric electricity and the ter- 
restrial magnetism may be intimately connected with earthquakes, as we 
shall proceed presently to deseribe. This is proved by the luminous 
flashes that accompany many shocks, the effect of earthquakes on the 
magnetic needle, as well as their frequent coincidence with northern lights - 
and possibly with fiery meteors, 

As regards the connexion between earthquakes and oppressive heat and 
cessation of wind, it is, according to Humboldt, an old and very widely- 
spread opinion at Lima, that when, during very hot weather, and after a 
long drought, the sea-breeze suddenly ceases to blow, and a reddish mist 
appears on the cloudless horizon, earthquakes are certain to take place. 
These premonitory symptoms, however, refer almost exclusively to the 
regions between the tropics. 

The third remarkable phenomenon in connexion with earthquakes is 
their frequent coineidence with violent storms aud currents in the atmo- 
sphere, which are announced by a sudden fall of the barometer. Kluge 
attaches the chief importance, not to the storm but to the sudden reduc- 
tion of the atmospheric pressure, to which the storm itself owes its origin. 
It may be asked how a reduction in the atmospheric pressure can produce 
a storm? Our author offers two explanations, which are, however, only 
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hypotheses whose value remains an open question. He says, if the in- 
ternal mass of the earth is fluid (as we are bound to assume), in any sudden 
and great reduction of the atmospheric pressure an equally violent counter. 

ressure must take place from the interior, which may be the cause of a 
shock. Through the disturbance of the equilibrium it is also possible 
that the falling in of an internal cavity or the transposition of a mountain 
stratum ma be accelerated, which causes the surface of the earth to 
tremble. The tropical cyclones furnish the most striking instance of the 
enormous differences of pressure which a marked fall of the barometer is 
able to produce. The various readings of a barometer between the peri- 
phery and the centre of one of these cyclones, which has been observed 
at sea, amounted to two and a half inches. This corresponds with a 
column of water two and three quarter feet in height, to which extent the 
surface of the sea at the centre of the cyclone must rise above that of 
the circumference. On land this pressure is not compensated for; but if 
the internal earth mass is in a fluid state, it must, in order to restore the 
equilibrium, react with the same strength against the earth’s crust, in so 
far as communications exist. This communication is afforded by the 
voleanoes, through which the interior of the earth is connected with the 
atmosphere ; the centre of a cyclone consequently acts like a sucking 

ump. In order to form a fuller idea of the working power, we must bear 
in mind that two and a half inches of mercury represent the twelfth part 
of the pressure of the whole atmosphere. The latter, however, presses 
on a square inch with a weight of fifteen pounds ; and the twelfth part of 
this pressure consequently gives the enormous weight of 47,000,000 tons 
to the surface of a square mile. That such a difference of pressure not 
only can, but assuredly does, produce earthquakes, by causing cavities to 
fall in and strata to move, even though it may have no effect on the fluid 
contents of the earth, may be almost cnstaledy assumed. Still, that this 
is not the sole cause of earthquakes is evidenced by the extraordinary ex- 
tension of some of them, their violence and duration, as well as by the 
fact that subterranean thunder does not necessarily accompany them. A 
further proof is found in the connexion between earthquakes and volcanoes, 
as well as in the enormous upheavals which follow seismic shocks. To 
attempt to account for such upheavals as the one which took place in 
Chili, where a coast range of twenty geographical miles was raised 
nearly four feet by the falling in of a cavity, would be a little too ven- 
turesome. 

Hence there must be other causes for earthquakes, and we have already 
mentioned water as one of them. This element can also work in two 
ways, either by excavation or by chemical disintegration. If the pseudo- 
voleanic phenomena are produced by a gradual decomposition of fossil 
vegetable matter, effected by the admission of water, the cause is found 
of a second large class of seismic convulsions. Not only do the thermal 
and chemical processes produce changes in the mountain strata them- 
selves, but combustible gases may be generated, which, through their 
explosion, become the cause of an earthquake. The eruptions of mud 
volcanoes, gas springs, the bursting forth of flames in several earth- 
quakes, and the petroleum wells in Asia and America, are sufficiently 
strong proofs of the existence of such causes, and the desolating effect of 
such explosions is to be sought, according to Kluge, in the slight depth 
of the seismic focus, which rarely exceeds four to five thousand feet, and 
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is frequently less. An explosion at such a comparatively slight depth 
would be sufficiently powerful to shake a superficies as large as France 
and Germany. The regions of such shocks as may be referred to these 
explosions of gas must, however, always be sought pre-eminently in 
pseudo-voleanic districts. We have, therefore; to investigate the further 
causes of earthquakes, and we find them, thirdly (and in our opinion 
chiefly), in steam pressure—that is, in water converted into steam by the 
addition of heat. 

When water, whether from the sea or as rain, penetrates the earth, it 
must necessarily assume the temperature of the depth it reaches. As the 
temperature of the earth indubitably rises the nearer we get to the 
centre, this water must finally be converted into steam, which is kept 
down by the superincumbent weight of water. Any change, however, 
in the level of the incandescent bowels of the earth (such as the out- 
break of lava, the alteration in the atmospheric pressure, &c.), must neces- 
sarily disturb the equilibrium between the subterranean steam and the 
column of water resting upon it—a disturbance which, in most cases, 
necessarily entails an earthquake. The wre | of the seismic shock 
will be regulated by the size of the cavity in which the steam has col- 
lected, as well as by the expansive force and depth of the latter. Accord- 
ing to this opinion, volcanoes are rather the cause of earthquakes than 
a safety-valve against them; at the same time it will explain why 
volcanoes in the vicinity of the sea are always the most dangerous, why 
their eruptions are generally accompanied by earthquakes, or, if not so, 
why there may be a connexion between quiet eruptions and seismic 
shocks a great distance off. In support of this steam theory we may 
also refer to the geysers or periodical fountains of Iceland, whose larger 
eruptions are always accompanied by detonations and oscillations of the 
ground. If we were to imagine the upper funnel of the geyser removed 
to a subterranean cavity, the detonations and shocks would be more 
violent, from the fact of their greater depth, while their causes would be 
hidden from us. 

We must here mention an objection which has been frequently raised 
against this steam theory (which is not at all novel). An analogy has 
been drawn from engine-boilers, in which there is no safer way of pre- 
venting explosion than making a hole through the sides to let the steam 
escape, and the crust of the earth is full of such holes, through which the 
water percolate into the interior. 

It may be, according to Mephistopheles, a law with demons and ghosts 
that they must slip out again at the spot where they slipped in, but steam 
is not a ghost, and obeys very different laws. The argument drawn from 
the sides of a boiler was very badly selected, for though it is perfectl 
true that piercing a hole through them is a remedy against explosion, it 
is equally true that in many cases it is of no use. Safety-valves offer no 
certain guarantee against boiler explosions, because the steam usually 
makes its own hole, but unfortunately an entirely different one from that 
left for its passage. The cause of most boiler explosions is not the exces- 
sive regular pressure against iron that is too thin for the work (for in 
such cases a sufficiently large safety-valve performs its duty properly), 
but a momentary shock ore. =e by a partial incandescence of the sides 
of the boiler (analogous with the molten interior of the earth), which 
admits the presumption of an internal detonation. As to the reason of 
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this remarkable phenomenon, the savans are not yet. agreed: some sup- 

a decomposition of the steam into explosive gas, while others invoke 
the aid of steam electricity ; but all agree that no direct remedy has yet 
been discovered, especially as it has been proved that when a boiler is red 
hot small apertures may be made in it, and yet the steam will not escape 
through them. But, apart from the question of explosion, it is not true 
that steam will always find its way out at the spot where water has 
entered. More than twenty years ago, Alexander Petzholdt proved by 
an experiment that the penetration of water into the earth’s interior does 
not follow the laws of simple atmospheric pressure, but those of capillary 
attraction, so that steam will sooner overcome the fourfold higher pres- 
sure of a column of mercury than that of a stream of water filtering 
through sand in order to reach the open air—a direct proof of the steam 
theory about earthquakes, which we have allowed to be the most probable 
theory of all. 

We should now have arrived at the end of our remarks, were there not 
still rarer seismic phenomena which cannat be accounted for either by 
differences of atmospheric pressure, by falling in of cavities, by the ex- 
plosion of inflammable gases, or by steam. At least Kluge is of this 
opinion, and we will accompany him for a short period into the mys- 
terious region of cosmic hypotheses. He bases his argument on the 
relations that appear to exist between earthquakes and the electrical con- 
dition of the atmosphere and terrestrial magnetism. He mentions many 
instances in which earthquakes have been accompanied by electrical plie- 
nomena in the atmosphere, remarkable disturbances of the magnetic 
needle, or the simultaneous appearance of the northern lights, and arrives 
at the conclusion that the disturbances in the earth’s magnetism proves 
that in such cases the cause of earthquakes should not be sought in local 
circumstances, but that it was a general one embracing the entire globe, 
to which the great exteusion of many shocks bears testimony. LEarth- 
quakes like that of the 26th to the 28th November, 1852, which affect 
one-sixth of the globe, force upon us the assumption that they emanated 
from a reaction of the molten mass against the rigid crust of the earth. 
These internal waves, however, cau only be produced either by. some in- 
ternal cause, or by one that must be sought externally. If we accept the 
first theory, it can only subsist in the progressing solidification of the 
globe, by which either the inner space is reduced, and a pressure of the 
fluid mass against the external crust is produced, or a large quantity of 
imprisoned gas and steam is evolved, which, partly through their power 
of expansion, partly through their change of place, continue to cause 
violent fluctuations of the fluid nucleus, until they finally succeed in 
escaping through some of the crevices in the earth’s crust. 

luge, however, maintains that the cause may lie possibly outside the 
rigid earth’s crust. In that case it must consist of a force which sud- 
denly works attractively or repulsively on the fluid molten mass, or in 
any case disturbs the equilibrium. Ave we acquainted with such a force ¢ 
No. Does it exist? Kluge believes he can answer these questions in 
the affirmative. Maury states in his “ Physical Geography of the Sea,” 
that while examining the currents of the atmosphere and the sea his at- 
tention was drawn to a force in the former, whose character is still veiled 
in mystery, and Kluge believes he has found the same force in earth- 
quakes. Although it is difficult, if not impossible, to produce any positive 
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roof of such a problem, in such cases it is permissible to draw an in- 
birect proof from collateral facts. If there exist a force which can pro- 
duce such a sudden effect on the fluid nucleus of the earth as to upheave 
it, we may fairly assume that the same force must work in a similar 
manner on the aqueous masses of the globe. And this really happens. 
In lakes as well as on the sea, waves suddenly rise which cannot be ex- 
plained by any forces we are at present acquainted with. 

On the Lake of Geneva these sudden risings of the water have long 
been known by the name of “seiches.” It. frequently occurs there that 
the surface of the water will rise at certain. spots three, four, or even five 
feet, and sink again after a while. In other lakes the seiches.are not. so 
high, but have been frequently observed.. Their duration varies, but 
rarely exceeds twenty-five minutes. ‘hey happen at. all seasons and 
hours, but more frequently in spring and autumn than in summer and 
winter ; and they are more general and violent as the condition of the 
atmosphere becomes more variable. The Platten See displays similar 
mysterious phenomena; the water there is almost constantly in a state of 
ebullition even in the calmest weather, but these motions are most re- 
markable at the full of the moon, when at midnight the water will sud- 
denly rise with a fearful heaving and foaming, These phenomena have 
been noticed in lakes and rivers, and even in springs, at the time when 
earthquakes were taking place either close at: hand or far away, and in 
the sea they assume a more menacing character. In the neighbourhood 
of the equator, enormous waves called “ tide rips” are observed, which 
suddenly rise, even in the midst. of a profound calm, and dash along with 
the rapidity of billows. Maury says that they may be compared to con- 
vulsions by which the sea has been. all at ance attacked. 

Kluge does not consider it sufficient to explain the immediate con- 
nexion between these phenomena and earthquakes by the mere mecha- 
nical continuation of the seismic waves in the water. For, he asks, why 
does the sea behave calmly in so many earthquakes, which are felt on 
coasts or islands, and why does it rise into enormous billows during single 
shocks? Why does the rising of the sea always begin with a retreat of 
the water? Lastly, why do we notice (as in the great earthquake of 
Lisbon) commotious in half the lakes and seas of Europe, while not a 
trace of them is perceptible in the country around them ? 

If we assume a force which suddenly exerts a power of attraction, like 
voltaic electricity in waterspouts, we have a ready explanation of these phe- 
nomena. The rising of the waters and that of the fluid mass of the earth’s 
centre will stand to each other as effects of one and the same cause. Bat 
what is this force which produces shocks at different parts of the globe at 
the same moment, and causes lakes to rise?—-which produces the aurora 
borealis, or storms and tempests, and alters the magnetie current of the 
earth? Kluge is as little able to answer this question as we are, but for 
all that appears firmly convinced of the presence of this unknown force. 
But such “ secret agents” are dangerous weapons for the naturalist, as he 
is apt too easily to pass from the region of observation to that of specula- 
tion. We prefer, therefore, to content ourselves with what is already 
‘known, and instead of cosmic forces, of which we have no idea, pin our 
faith on the primitive elements—air, water, aud fire—as the only real 
bases of earthquake theories. 
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LORD LYNDHURST. 
BY ERNEST R. SEYMOUR, ESQ. 


A MIGHTY man has just passed from amongst us. Not mighty, 
perhaps, in that physical sense which is commonly applied to the word 
(although the deceased lord joined to great mental capacity one of those 
iron constitutions which seem to have been the appanage of most of the 
talents of his day), but mighty in the influence he exercised during his 
long life, in his profession, on the bench, in the councils of more than one 
sovereign, and over society at large. Lord Lyndhurst’s might was of itself 
exhibited in an intellect ‘‘adorned and polished by art, education, and a 
spotless private character.” He was indeed a giant, and one had only to 
be in his presence to feel this. The massive head and strong, well-set 
jaw, the commanding features, exhibiting what a modern author has 
termed “bright intelligence and serene intellectuality ;” in short, the 
whole appearance of the man could not fail to arrest the most ordinary 
observer, even if he who possessed them was surrounded at the moment 
by a galaxy of talent. Other illustrious men have commanded as much 
by personal influence as by intellect or by eloquence. Others, again, have 
combined with these qualifications rank and riches, all of which contribute 
in their way to the weight which their owners.exercise on the minds of 
their fellow-men. But Lord Lyndhurst carried the stamp of superiority 
not only in his personal bearing but in all that he said and did, and that 
stamp of superiority was the keystone to the influence he possessed. For 
this reason he was, as we have said, a man of might. 

John Singleton Copley, first and last Baron Lyndhurst, was a son of 
the eminent painter of the same name, who emigrated from Limerick to 
America about the year 1769. The subject of this memoir was born at 
Boston, in the British North American colonies, on May 21st, 1772. His 
mother was a Miss Clarke, about whose family little is known, but who, 
if it be true that most great men owe much of their capacity to their 
female parent, must have been a lady of no ordinary kind. She died in 
1836, having lived to see her son at the very pinnacle of his worldly 
success. When little Copley was only two years old the family returned 
to England. Of. his childhood nothing is known, save that it was spent 
in the very house in which he afterwards lived and died, amidst the 
brilliant circle of artists and eminent men whom his father gathered 
around him. He received his early education at a private tutor’s, and 
was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 1790. His first 
step to distinction was in his election to a scholarship on that foundation 
very shortly after his admission. In 1794 he came out in the ,mathe- 
matical tripos as second wrangler, that is to say, in the same year with 
Dr. Butler, afterwards head master of Harrow school, and later Dean 
of Peterborough. He then became also Smith's prizeman, a fellow of 
his college, and a little later “ travelling bachelor,” a situation which 
enabled him to travel, and especially to visit the country of his birth, the 
United States. 

It has been stated that Mr. Copley originally contemplated adopting 
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the Church as his profession, but this supposition seems to rest on rather 
feeble authority, and is not os reconcilable with his acceptance of the 
“travelling bachelorship.” owever, whether this be so or not, he 
entered as a Jaw student at Lincoln’s Inn on his return from America in 
1797, and applied himself with great assiduity to the study of his pro- 
fession. He seems to have allowed himself a more than usually long 
period for this purpose, as we do not find him called to the bar until 1804, 
in which year he commenced practice on the Midland Circuit. He did 
not for the first four years gain any practice worthy to be called such. 
Indeed, he seems first to have been Basen into notice, not as an advo- 
cate, but as a writer. In 1808 he published a “ Report on a double 
return for the borough of Pershore,” which attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the time, but his progress at the bar continued slow. Neverthe- 
less it was sure, and in 1815 he was the acknowledged leader of the Mid- 
land Circuit. Still, at a time when his subsequent parliamentary an- 
tagonist, Brougham, was at the zenith of his forensic reputation, the world 
seemed to be ignorant of the political and administrative power which was 
soon to shine forth in Mr. Copley. The first achievement which may be 
said to have stamped him before the general public as a man of mark was 
his defence, in conjunction with Sir Charles Wetherall, of Watson and 
Thistlewood for high treason, in 1817. It is well known that both these 
criminals were acquitted on this occasion, and it was no small tribute to the 
manner in which Mr. Copley distinguished himself upon it, that from that 
moment the Conservative government employed him in al! important 
cases affecting its interests. This circumstance has led to the opinion ex- 
pressed of him in some biographies that Mr. Copley’s sympathies had up 
to the time of Thistlewood’s first trial been decidedly liberal, but that 
after this he immediately ratted over to the Conservative party ; and in 
support of this view it is argued that very shortly afterwards, indeed, if 
we mistake not, in the very same year, he is found prosecuting, as counsel 
for the Crown, Brandreth and his associates, who were also arraigned on 
a charge of high treason. Our own impression is that Mr. Copley 
throughout his life was a staunch Conservative. The leading principle of 
his speeches, which was invariably founded on the basis of the ‘‘ consti- 
tution,” would be sufficient to prove this, and his acceptance of a brief to 
defend a man prosecuted by a Conservative government, at a time when 
he had never mixed himself up in politics at all, and when he was onl 

known as a rising barrister, is but a sorry argument on the other side. 
Our readers need hardly be told that according to legal etiquette counsel 
are bound to give their services to the party in a case which first demands 
them, and even Queen’s counsel, who are, strictly speaking, the Crown’s 
especial advocates, may defend the most heinous criminal on retainer, 
after obtaining a license for that purpose, which is of itself but a matter 
of form. It is true that after an advocate has crossed the line which 
separates forensic from political life, and has identified himself with the 
views of one or other party in parliament, he becomes marked for a dis- 
tinet side in certain cases which may be brought before the law courts; 
but Mr. Copley, at the time of Thistlewood’s first trial, was neither a 
King’s counsel, nor had he entered any appearance on the political arena. 
He was simply Mr. Copley in a stuff gown, whose services were open to 
all that chose to ask for them. His admirable mode of conducting that 
case undoubtedly induced the then administration to employ him, but it 
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is absurd to suppose that they would have done so on'Crown prosecutions 
during the eenvibbins of fas day if he really had exhibited decided 
liberal political tendencies previously. ‘On the other hand, when he did 
enter political life he entered it as a Conservative. He was a staunch, un- 
yielding Conservative during the most active and brilliant period of his 
career, and he continued a Conservative, in its true meaning, to the day 
of his death. 

The following year (1818) saw Mr. Copley’s first great step to promo- 
tion. ‘He was appointed chief justice of the county palatine of Chester. 
This ‘was in itself but slight advancement; but it was followed in the 
same year by an occurrence much more pregnant. ‘On the nomination 
of the Earl of Liverpool, Mr. Copley was returned to parliament for the 
borough of Ashburton, and though he never distinguished himself in the 
House of Commons, except as an 1 officer of the Crown, no one can regard 
this event as other than the starting-point in that great parliamentary 
career which has made the name of Lyndhurst Sao. In 1819, Mr. 
Copley was made King’s serjeant, on which oceasion he bade adieu to the 
Midland Cirevit. At “the close of the autumn of the same year, on the 
appointment of Sir Robert Giffard to the post of attorney -general, he 
succeeded ‘to that of solicitor-general. The year 1820 was a memorable 
one, not only in the life of Lord Lyndhurst, but in the history of this 
country. Before the expiration of its first month the Duke of Kent, 
father of her present Majesty, died, after a short illness ; and hardly 
fifteen days expired before his venerable father, King George III., closed 
the longest and most eventful of English reigns. “The country at this 
moment was, as compared with former years, tolerably tranquil. Yet, 
about the middle of February, public feeling was appalled by'the dis- 
covery of the most atrocious “plot known in “England since the days of 
Guy Faw kes—-namely, the Cato-street conspiracy. The trial of the 
offenders in this proceeding brought Sir John C opley forward as counsel 
against the men who had been his former clients in 1817. Now, how- 
ever, he was one of the first law officers of the Crown, and his course of 
action was imperative. The crowning event, however, of the year was the 

achment and trial of Queen Caroline. It was a brilliant occasion 
for the display of forensic eloquence and ability. The speeches of ‘Sir 
Robert Giffard on the one side, and of Mr. Brougham on the other, have 
been especially handed down to us as models of the former. ‘Sir John 
Copley chiefly shone during the trial in the calm but crushing nature of 
his cross-examinations, and im the moderation of his aildvess—~e modera- 
tion which saved him mach of the obloquy which fell upon the govern- 
ment for these proceedings. 

In 1824, Sir Robert Giffard having been removed to the Mastership 
of the Rolls, Sir John Copley succeeded to the proud position of attorney- 
general of England. The state of parties, coupled with his now univer- 
sally recognised abilities, had thus enabled him quite to outstrip Mr. 
Brougham m in the race for political advancement, although that distin- 
guished man had been at the zenith of his forensic career ‘at a time when 
Cc opley was hardly known. Copley, as we have shown, became attorney- 
general in 1824, while Brougham did not take his silk gown until 1827 
‘And yet the latter was far ahead of the former in the parliamentary 
vrena. Asa member of the House of Commons, he had come to be re- 
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rded as the most dangerous member of the Opposition, and the most 
unflinching champion of social reform. Copley’s parliamentary career, on 
the other hand, can hardly be said to have really commenced until he 
entered the House of Lords. That he was regarded asa man of mark is 
evident from the manner in which his eloquent and argumentative ad- 
dresses were received ; but, despite his steady and unchallenged advance- 
ment towards the highest offices of the State, there appears almost a gulf 
between his career as Sir John Copley and his proud pre-eminence in the 
House of Lords as Baron Lyndhurst. In 1826 a further promotion 
awaited him. By the death of Sir John Giffard he became Master of the 
Rolls ; and was in the same year returned, in conjunction with Lord 
Palmerston, for the University of Cambridge. The state of parties at 
this period, combined with the many vital questions then agitating the 
country, was such that no eminent statesman could long remain silent. 
Sir Francis Burdett’s motion, in 1827, for an “ inquiry into the laws 
inflicting penalties” on Roman Catholics, “ with a view to their removal,” 
drew from the new Master of the Rolls one of his ablest and most logical 
speeches. His opposition to that motion has been relied upon as one of 
the strongest evidences of that inconsistency to which we have already 
adverted—it being alleged that he had formerly advocated Catholic 
emancipation, w hereas he now most vigorously opposed it. But to judge 
fairly of this charge, it must first be borne in mind that Sir Francis 
Burdett’s motion was in very general and almost vague terms, and that 
Sir John Copley, on the occasion in question, did not oppose Catholic 
emancipation in principle, but because the Catholics were demanding it 
as a matter of right, and would concede nothing in return, while the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy persistently refused to give those securities 
without which the most eminent Protestant advocates of emancipation 
had admitted that it could not be yielded. The whole of Sir John 
Copley’s speech made upon this motion rests upon this basis of “ se- 
curities.” He shows not only were they not offered then, but that for 
years nearly every bill for emancipation had failed, because the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy had either refused, or had withdrawn after consenting 
to them, some such securities. 

A few months subsequently to this memorable debate occurred an- 
other event in Sir John Copley’s life, which is adduced as a still more 
strikmg argument in support of the charge against him of inconsistency. 
The illness of Lord Liverpool, which finally incapacitated him for further 
public life, broke up a ministry never thoroughly united in sentiment, and 
already greatly distracted by differences among its members on the 
Catholic question. The appointment of a successor led to a variety of 
intrigues and political complications, which it would not be within the 
scope of this memoir to examine in detail. The country had but one 
wish, namely, that Mr. Canning should be the new premier, though it 
was probably unprepared for the changes in the cabinet which such a 
choice must involve. The King desired also that Mr. Canning should be 
at the head of the cabinet ; but in choosing a minister so thoroughly de- 
voted to emancipation, he expressed himself unflinchingly opposed to any 
further concessions to the Roman Catholics, as well as a desire that the 
subject should remain as it was before, and should not be considered a 
party question. But what might have been feasible under the supremacy 
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of Lord Liverpool proved quite impracticable under that of Mr. Canning, 
Immediately on his appointment, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Eldon, 
Lord Melville, Mr. Peel, Sir Charles Wetherall, and others resigned, and 
it was under these circumstances that Sir John Copley was offered the 
great seal and became Lord Chancellor of England, with the title of 
Baron Lyndhurst, of Lyndhurst, in the county of Hants. Now, on the 
face of it, it would certainly seem that the illustrious statesman whose 
life we are narrating did, by his acceptance of this exalted post, turn his 
back upon his political antecedents. But such a suspicion must be tested 
not so much by general principles as by light shed by the circumstances 
of the time. Copley, a resolute, unflinching anti-Catholic, took office 
under a premier who had been the most strenuous advocate of Catholic 
claims, and that although on the late debate a personal altercation had 
almost ensued between himself and Mr. Canning on this very question. 
But it must be remembered that the two had already served for some 
years in the same cabinet, and had sat in the same council-chamber, that 
the new chancellor represented the opinions of the king, and that the 
latter had expressly desired that Catholic emancipation should not be 
considered a cabinet question, but should remain as before. The circum- 
stance of Lord Lyndhurst, a staunch Conservative, acting under Mr. 
Canning, who had long been exhibiting the strongest Liberal tendencies, 
is still more easily answered. For years political feeling had been in a 
state of transition in England. Mr. Canning’s own liberalism was of very 
gradual growth, and even at the period of which we are speaking sat 
about as easily upon him as does that of Lord Palmerston at the present 
day. 

ier the years which elapsed between 1816 and 1827, the constant 
victories gained by the Liberal party on matters involving the liberties of 
the people, changed the views of even the extremest Tories on matters 
relating to government. Hence we find men of the most opposite opinions 
on some vital question acting together, and men who were perfectly of 
accord in it seated on opposite sides of the House. Canning was, un- 
doubtedly, at heart a Liberal, although a moderate one, yet he had for 
years acted with a Conservative government. Canning and Brougham 
were of the same mind on the Catholic question, yet nothing could be 
more bitter than the animosity with which they met each other in 
debate. The conduct, therefore, of Sir John Copley at this juncture, in 
accepting office under Canning, becomes under these circumstances less 
open to criticism. His acting under his late éolleague as Lord Chan- 
cellor can hardly be considered inconsistent with his having acted in the 
same cabinet with him as Master of the Rolls, It is said that Copley’s 
elevation to the woolsack caused considerable sensation at the time. Pro- 
bably in those days of political ferment and rapid political changes it did, 
but that surprise was nothing to the astonishment which the like appoint- 
ment in the case of Brougham excited some years later. During the 
three successive ministries which followed his promotion, Lord Lyndhurst 
continued to hold the seals. Mr. Canning’s health failed, and he died 
within four months after his accession to office. Lord Lyndhurst re- 
mained Lord Chancellor under Lord Goderich’s administration, which 
lasted from August, 1827, to January, 1828, and during that of the 
Duke of Wellington, which covered the intervening period until Novem- 
ber, 1830. During the tenure of office by this last-mentioned statesman, 
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the memorable bill for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
(which excluded dissenters from offices of trust, and from all co tions, 
unless they consented to take the sacraments according to the Church of 
England) was brought forward. The great difficulty in passing this 
measure was that, compared with the Catholic claims, the grievance of 
which the dissenters complained was insignificant, and that to remedy the 
latter would be to prejudice the hopes of the former. With certain 
amendments, however, the bill passed both Houses. In the Lords it met 
with very little opposition ; the bishops, nearly all of them, supported it 
on the ground that no test was a legitimate measure except as a defence 
against aggression, and Lord Lyndhurst supported this view. His 
conduct on this occasion proves conclusively that true conservatism is not 
inconsistent with gradual and well-judged progress. Just as he had 
opposed the Catholic claims on the principle that an aggressive body 
could only expect justice by offering proper securities for moderation and 
tranquillity, so he willingly granted concessions to dissenters which were 
equitable and liberal, and not incompatible with the well-being of the 
constitution. It was easily to be foreseen, however, that the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts would lead to a renewal of the agitation on 
behalf of the Roman Catholics. And so, in the House of Commons, on 
the motion of Sir Francis Burdett, and in the House of Lords, on that 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the whole subject was reopened. Lord 
Lyndhurst, in a masterly and logical speech, opposed the measure, pre- 
cisely on the grounds he had always advanced. He traced the progress 
of the question since 1813, and showed that though on three different 
occasions, during the intervening period, bills, which had been brought 
forward in its behalf, were drawn by the most acute, learned, and zealous 
advocates of Catholic emancipation, yet that in every instance those bills 
had been repudiated by the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland and its 
representatives themselves. The latter expected every concession from 
government, but they would give no security for the good behaviour of 
the party which claimed them. It must be remembered, nevertheless, 
that the principle of removing Catholic disabilities, provided it could be 
done with safety to the country, had never been questioned by, Lord 
Lyndhurst ; and, indeed, it had long become evident to the most saga- 
cious statesmen, that some solution to the difficulty could not be long 
deferred. Accordingly, early in the session of 1829, the public was in- 
formed that the government was prepared to introduce a comprehensive 
measure to effect this object. Itis not for us in this place to criticise the 
mode adopted by the ministry for carrying out their object. Looking 
back upon the events of those days, their conduct in commencing with a 
bill to suppress the “Catholic Association,” seems open to question. But 
the nation rather passed over this point, attaching much greater import- 
ance to what it conceived an act of premeditated tergiversation on the 
part of the entire cabinet in granting concessions to the Catholics at all. 
But here, again, the so-called inconsistency of ministers was more appa- 
rent than real. Mr. Peel, in-bringing forward the measure, expressed 
his intention of supporting it, “ provided it was undertaken on principles 
safe for the Protestant Establishment.” Indeed, nearly all the opponents 
of relief, including Lord Lyndhurst, had for years based their arguments 
on the ground of expediency, and they did no more in the present in- 
stance. Lord Lyndhurst used almost the same expressions on the present 
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occasion as Mr. Peel. He called attention to the fact that he had only 
spoken twice on the subject before, once in the House of Commons, and 
once since his elevation to the peerage, and that on both these occasions 
he had stated that which had been the constant principle of his conduct, 
that if concessions to the Roman Catholics could be made consistently 
with the security of the Protestant Established Church, and consistently 
with the great interests of the empire, he considered that we (parliament) 
“were bound in duty to make them.”’ So little was he misunderstood 
on the first of these occasions, that his constituents at Cambridge, who 
thought that emancipation ought not to be granted under any circum- 
stances, blamed him for even hinting that it eould ever be possible. So 
far the Lord Chancellor’s position was unassailable. The main charge 
against him, however, and at first sight the most difficult to meet, was, 
that whereas in the previous year he had declared his firm conviction 
that emancipation, even though secured by the weightiest conditions, was 
pregnant with danger to the constitution and to the Protestant Este- 
blishment, he now asserted with equal confidence that absolute eman- 
cipation without any securities at all would be equally pregnant of safety 
and prosperity to them both. The only answer to this is, that the cir- 
cumstances of the time had rendered a change of policy not only expe- 
dient but imperative; that the principle of non-conciliation had been tried 
and had failed; that the condition of Ireland was worse than ever; and 
what might have been a hasty and premature course yesterday, was a 
salutary and indispensable one to-day. The soundness of this principle 
has been acknowledged in other great questions involving imperial inte- 
rests, and in none more so than in the famous repeal of the corn-laws by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846.* 

An important crisis in the affairs of the country was now approaching. 
In the following year the king died, and almost immediately after the 
succession of William IV. the Whigs took up strong ground against the 
ministry on the question of the Regency. The new parliament which was 
called did not mend matters. The great question of Reform was already 
occupying all hearts ; and the ministers being beaten on a motion for a select 
committee on the civil list, were compelled to resign. On the same day on 
which they received their death-blow in the Lower House, Lord Lynd- 
hurst in the Upper introduced a bill to regulate the regency in case of the 
demise of the king before the heiress-presumptive to the Crown—the 
Princess Victoria—should attain her majority, This bill passed into law 
without a single discussion. The advent of Earl Grey to power, though 
it of eourse removed Lord Lyndhurst from the woolsack, did not interfere 
with his claims to a place in the public service. While, therefore, Lord 
Brougham replaced him as Lord Chancellor, tlie new ministers offered 
him the post of Chief Baron of the Exchequer. It was in the discharge 
of the duties of this high office that Lord Lyndhurst gained the great 
judicial reputation he has since possessed. Like many other common 
lawyers, he did not always shine in the Court of Chancery in a degree 
such as might have been expected from the largeness and eomprehensive- 
ness of his intellect ; but as a common-law judge all the resources of his 





* It is right, however, to mention, that Lord Lyndhurst’s political attitude at 
the time:made him many enemies, and that Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the 
Chancellors,” has not spared him respecting it. 
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mind, combined with the results of his education, were brought into 
play, and many of the most valuable decisions which adorn the pages of 
our more modern law books were delivered by him during the time -he. 
held this office. Nevertheless, although he owed his present position to 
the cabinet of Earl Grey, Lord Lyndhurst was true to his political prin- 
ciples. His strenuous opposition to the Reform Bill of 1832 was one of 
the most remarkable features in his political career ; and when the report 
spread abroad that it was in contemplation to create a fresh bateh of 

rs in order to carry it, his indignation found vent in a speech which 
has justly been considered one of his oratorical masterpieces. 

The measure upon which that famous oration turned has been so long 
accepted, and has, in fact, become so completely a matter of history, that 
it would be out of place to give even an accurate réswmé of it in these 

But there is one portion of it-which must possess interest for 
the public even now. It is that in which Lord Lyndhurst remarks upon 
the fact that hardly a day had elapsed in which the premier (Earl Grey) 
had not been assailed for neglecting to take means to control the authority 
of the House of Lords. 

“My lords,” says the subject of this memoir, ‘‘the noble earl knew 
this House too well to think of resorting to such a course. The noble 
earl well knew that he could not follow this adviee—that he could not 

ek this house ; but the proposition that he should do so—nay, the very 
measure of this bill, as well asthe means recommended to carry it, showed 
the kind of feeling by which the party urging on the noble earl are 
governed. I will do the noble earl the justice to believe that he never 
could have intended to have recourse to such a measure. The effect of 
this bill will be immeasurably to increase the strength and power of the 
House of Commons, and to weaken and destroy this House, which was 
created as a Conservative body to balance the other two estates. I, how- 
ever, do not think it is possible that the sovereign will allow himself to be 
placed in a situation from which he never can be extricated, except by 
having recourse to a similar creation. I have stated, my lords, what I 
believe the noble earl to have undergone in the painful sort of support he 
has received from his scourge and task-masters, who have urged it upon 
him. I repeat, that Ido not impute to the noble earl the intention of re- 
sorting to such a rash, and desperate, and wicked measure.” 

These words are memorable in a twofold point of view: in the first, as 
exhibiting that burning love for constitutional liberty which was the lead- 
ing principle of Lord Lyndhurst’s political career ; in the seeond, as bear. 
ing upon the discussion of privilege in the case of the Wensleydale peerage, 
to which we shall have to call attention. In the mean time, it is worthy 
of notice that Lord Lyndhurst’s remark upon the tendency of the Reform 
Bill to “weaken” the House of Lords has proved singularly prophetic. 
Granting that the bill has been beneficial to the country, it is undoubted 
that the usefulness of the House of Peers as a legislative body has been 
crippled by it. Take the very debate when the speech from which we 
have been quoting was delivered. It lasted four days. With the ex- 
ception of that on the Wensleydale case, and that on the war with Russia, 
and one or two others, it would be hard to find more than one or two 
instances of late years where the discussions of the Lords have been pro- 
longed beyond a sitting. This, certainly, may not be a test of their lord- 
ships’ usefulness, but it certainly seems one of their strength as a body in 
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reference to the leading political questions of the day. The debate closed, 
as is well known, by a majority of nine in favour of the second reading of 
the bill. But upon “May 7th, when the measure had to be committed, L ord 
Lyndhurst, by his his A tact and acuteness, gained an important triumph. 
Earl Grey had proposed that the number of the boroughs named for dis- 
fresibloeindtt dhould not be fixed until the schedule A had been con- 
sidered. Lord Lyndhurst went still further. The House had decided in 
favour of a bill, the leading principles of which were the “ enfranchise- 
ment, disfranchisement, and the extension of the elective franchise.” He 
proposed, therefore, “ to postpone the consideration of the disenfranchising 
clauses until after their lordships had considered the enfranchising clauses 
conferring the right of representation on places by which it had not 
hitherto been enjoyed.” And he carried this motion against ministers 
by a majority of thirty-five. His speech on this occasion was another 
brilliant display of oratory. Here again his strong constitutional sym. 

thies shone forth conspicuously. Towards the ond of his speech we find 
him contending “that the power of the Crown not extending now to the 
issuing or withholding writs from places which sent members to par- 
liament being admitted, and that the plan of all the great reformers from 
the time of Lord Chatham to the present day having been formed, as he 
had shown, on the principle of enfranchisement as an end, and disfran- 
chisement as a means, he was acting in accordance with the spirit of the 
constitution and in conformity with the practice of modern reformers, in 
proposing that their lordships should first consider the question of how 
far they were disposed to carry the enfranchising principle before they 
took into consideration the principle of disfranchisement.”’ 

It will be seen, then, that the star which guided all Lord Lyndhurst’s 

litical views was constitutional integrity. The last of these speeches 
caused the immediate downfal of the Whig ministry ; but the two togethe: 
placed the speaker at the head of the Conservative party in the Upper 
House. 

The immediate result of this vote was the resignation of Lord Grey's 
ministry. The agitation of the public mind, caused by the delay in the 
passing of a measure which but too many looked upon as a panacea for 
all evils, became intense. Lord Lyndhurst was commanded by the king 
to form a Tory administration, and set about the work with zeal and hope- 
fulness; but the refusal of Sir Robert Peel and other moderate Conser- 
vatives to co-operate with him, defeated all his efforts. Earl Grey, there- 
fore, returned once more to office, and the Reform Bill became law. 

During the two years which ensued, Lord Lyndhurst appeared little on 
the political arena. The only measures in which he appears prominently 
were in a bill to settle the litigations arising out of the great Thellusson 
will case, which, as our readers are well aware, never were settled until 
within a very few years ago, and in the defeat which he inflicted on Lord 
Brougham’s bill for the establishment of local courts, which, on the other 
hand, has since become law. The telling and crushing speech which 
Lord Lyndhurst delivered on this occasion was less against the principle 
of the measure than against its details, and the fearful increase of patronage 
which it would throw into the hands of the Lord Chancellor for the time 
being. In 1834, on the accession of Sir Robert Peel to power, he again 
exchanged his post of Lord Chief Baron for the woolsack ; but his tenure 
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of office was but of brief duration, extending over little more than three 
months. In April, 1835, Lord Melbourne resumed the direction of affairs, 
and Lord Lyndhurst went into opposition. An opportunity soon offered 
for exhibiting his powers in this direction. 

The new ministers had resolved to confine their efforts during the 
session to passing the Municipal Reform Bill and the Irish Church Bill ; 
and with a view to the first, a commission of inquiry had been issued, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what evils existed and what remedies should 
be applied. Nevertheless, in the debates that followed, little or no allu- 
sion was made to the report of that commission, the measure being argued 
on general principles, sueh as that it was right and proper that municipal 
governors should be elected by the householders, and that the truth or 
falsehood of any particular inquiries adopted by the commission was 
altogether beside the question. The malcontents, on this latter account, 
therefore betook themselves to the House of Lords, and before the motion 
for the second reading of the bill, petitions from several most influential 
towns in the provinces complaining of gross misrepresentations in the re- 
ports of the commission, and praying to be heard by counsel at the bar of 
the House, were presented. The prayer was acceded to, and after counsel 
had been heard for three days, Lord Melbourne, the premier, opposed the 
production of evidence in support of the allegations made by the petitioners, 
An animated debate ensued, in which Lord Lyndhurst indignantly de- 
claimed against the “ monstrous” proposition now suggested by govern- 
ment—viz. to ** conceal from the knowledge of the House the evidence from 
which a set of men, appointed for party purposes, had chosen to deduce cer- 
tain inferences.” Though the measure, with some modifications, afterwards 
became law, the government at this stage of it received a very signal 
defeat, the majority against them in the Upper House being no less than 
seventy. Two other amendments—one of which had been rejected by 
the Commons—were subsequently triumphantly carried, and mainly 
through the energy and eloquence of Lord Lyndhurst; and though they 
were afterwards accepted by the Lower House, it was generally thought 
at the time that they would prove fatal to the objects of the promoters of 
the bill. 

In 1836, Lord Lyndhurst was very active, attacking most of the go- 
vernment measures. Probably, during no time of his parliamentary career 
did he deliver such effective blows at the ministerial policy as he did 
during this session, and his warmth was in marked contrast to the com- 
paratively moderate attitude preserved by other distinguished members 
ot his party, such as the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. He 
was especially severe at this time against the Irish Roman Catholics, and 
one expression of his in this respect has been severely animadverted upon. 
He is reported to have said of them, during the heat of debate, that they 
“were aliens in blood, language, and in religion.” It is not necessary for 
the biographer to apologise for or to vindicate these words. It has been 
said that they were the less excusable in that his grandfather was a native 
of Limerick ; but Lord Lyndhurst partook no more of the peculiar fea- 
tures of the Irish Roman Catholic character—if, indeed, of the Irish 
character at all—than did the Duke of Wellington himself, although a 
similar claim on the part of the Sister Isle could with greater justice be 
raised against him. It was in this year also that Lord Lyndhurst became 
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famous for what have been termed his “sessional speeches,” or what in 
common parlance would be termed his annual reviews of the session. These 
celebrated orations were commenced in the year 1836. Throughout the 
period during which they were delivered their character remained the 
same—withering, but never ill natured—crushing, but never unfair. But 
the damage they did either to the government in office, or to the Oppo- 
sition against which they were directed, can only be appreciated by those 
who were steadily watching the politics of the day. The first so-called 
sessional speech was delivered on August 18, 1936. It turned upon an 
accusation made by Lord Holland that the Opposition which Lord Lynd- 
hurst represented had systematically mutilated bills laid on the table by 
the government. After an explanation on this point, Lord Lyndhurst 
says : 
My lords, it is impossible to enter into a consideration, however 
general, of the subjects to which I am about to direet your attention 
. . « Without contrasting the brilliant auticipations contained in that 
speech (the speech from the throne), with the sad reality which has since 
vecurred: a result as disproportioned in execution to the expectations 
held out, as the lofty position of the nobleviscount at that period to what 
he will allow me to style his humble condition at the present moment.” 

Referring to the promise made at the commencement of the session 
respecting ‘Reform in the Court of Chancery,” Lord Lyndhurst 
continues : 

“ Week after week and month after month passed away, but those 
expectations were not gratified. At length, and after a long delay, a 
bill was produced by my noble and learned friend (the Lord Chancellor), 
which I have too much respect for his understanding to suppose could be 
his own production. It must, I think, have been forced upon him by 
some other person, and hastily and unadvisedly adopted by him. I said 
this measure was produced ; yes, it appeared for a moment, and fell from 
my noble and learned friend’s arms, still-born, on your lordships’ table. 
The measure met with no support in this House ; it met with no support 
from any party, or any section or fragment of any party out of it. 
Neither Whig nor Tory, Radical nor Conservative, defended it; it met 
with no support from any portion of the publie press, whether in the pay 
of government or espousing the party in opposition: no single voice in 
any quarter has been raised in its. favour. Even the noble lords who 
usually vote with the government appear by anticipation to have con- 
demned it ; for a more scanty attendance, considering the importance of 
the question, never has, I think, oecurred during the present session of 
parliament. I pass over this measure—requiescat in pace—I will not 
disturb its ashes.” 

After touching on other measures which had been promised but not 
carried out, the orator said: 

“ And this, my lords, is a government! Was there ever in the history 
of this country a body of men who would have condescended to carry on 
the government under such circumstances? In this House they are 
utterly powerless: they can effeet nothing. We on this side of the 
House are obliged to perform the duties of government for them. In the 
other House of Parliament, measures which they themselves have advised, 
and prepared, and brought forward, involving, as they tell us, the most 
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jmportant interests of the country, they, without seruple, abandon at the 
dictation of a section of their supporters. Yet thus disgraced and trampled 
upon, they still condeseend to hold the reins of government. Proud men! 
eminent statesmen ! distinguished and high-minded rulers !”” 

After alluding to the mischievous foreign policy of the ministers in re- 
spect to Spain, his lordship thus cuties 

« Tt would seem as if some envious and malignant demon, eager to sully 
his reputation, had suggested, as a fit means, that miserable buccaneering 
expedition, patronised by the government, but so unworthy a great and 
powerful nation, which has rendered us odious to Spain, and ridiculous 
and contemptible to the rest of the world. And yet the noble viscount 
stands erect and confident amid these accumulated disasters and disgraces, 
and, reversing the rule of the poet, is swelling and lofty in his tone and 
language in proportion to the fallen and abject state of his fortunes and 
the reeling and staggering condition of his government. In former times, 
amid such defeats, and unable to carry those measures which he con- 
sidered essential, a minister would have thought that he had only one 
course to pursue. But these are antiquated notions: everything has 
changed. This fastidious delicacy forms no part of the character of the 
noble viscount. He has told us, and his acts correspond with his asser- 
tions, that notwithstanding the insubordination which prevails around 
him, in spite of the mutinous and sullen temper of his crew, he will stick 
to his vessel while a single plank remains afloat, Let me, however, as a 
friendly adviser of the noble viscount, recommend him to get her as 
speedily as possible into still water. 


Fortiter occupa 
Portum. 


Let the noble lord look to the empty benches around him : 


Nonne vides ut 
Nudum remigio latus 








Vix durare carie 
Possint. imperiosius 
Aiqpuor ? 


After all, there is something in the efforts and exertions of the noble 
viscount not altogether unamusing or uninstructive. It is impossible, 
too, under any circumstances, not to respect 


The brave man struggling in the storms of fate. 


My consolation is, that whatever be the disposition of the noble viscount, 
he has not sufficient strength, though his locks, I believe, are yet unshorn, 
to pull down the pillars of the building, and involve the whole im his ruin. 
I trust it will long survive his fall !” 

On the return to power of Sir Robert Peel in 1841, Lord Lyndhurst 
for a third time returned to the woolsack, in which position he remained 
until the former’s retirement in 1846, at which period he retired virtually 
from political life, although he occasionally took part in the debates in 
the House of Lords. He had, however, excepting within the last few 
years, when the increasing infirmities of age rendered it impossible, been 
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a constant labourer as a law-lord. He openly and warmly supported 
Lord Derby’s government in 1852-53. In the latter year he also spoke 
more than once in favour of the war with Russia, and never failed to 
urge upon his hearers the duty of perseverance in its prosecution. The 
consummation of the treaty of Paris was a keen disappointment, and in 
a speech delivered on the occasion he denounced the foreign minister's 
(Lord Clarendon) policy as a virtual “capitulation on the part of Eng- 
land.” His later most distinguished speeches were those delivered in 
1855 on Cambridge University reform, on the Wensleydale peerage in 
1856, when he successfully upheld the dignity and the privileges of his 
order, on the state of Italy, on moving the Oath of Abjuration Bill, and, 
finally, in 1859, when on his eighty-eighth birthday he delivered his 
last speech on the Abolition of the Paper Duty. 

Not the least satisfactory way of estimating the purity of Lord Lynd. 
hurst’s political career, is to test them by his speeches and votes during 
the years that he was untrammelled by the ties of party. He has been 
accused, as we have seen, of inconsistency, if not of tergiversation; a 
Liberal at heart when a young man, he became, it was stated, a Tory, as 
offering him a greater chance of early success in life. He ratted both on 
the Catholic and the Reform questions, “he was determined to have the 
Chancellorship at any price,” and soon. But when these objects were 
gained, did he ever show himself a servile truckler to party? As an in- 
dependent peer, he gave, it is true, a general support to the Conservatives, 
because that party embodied those principles which were the mainsprings 
of his political life. But if it forgot—as it did forget at times—that true 
Conservatism is progressive, did Lord Lyndhurst ever hasten to shield it? 
Did he not advocate the admission of the Jews into parliament? Did he 
not support the Maynooth grant? Did he not denounce the tyranny of 
Italian rulers and the nefarious annexation of Nice? And did he not, 
finally, expose the reforms in our National Defences in 1859, and show 
that, in spite of them, England would, as they then stood, be in a year or 
two still behind France ? Biographers of the past fortnight think him 
lucky in having so long outlived his early career. Lucky, rather, say we, 
for ourselves, in that it enables us to judge him fairly ! 

As a polished speaker, Lord Lyndhurst has probably left no superior 
behind him. His style was exceedingly captivating, being simple and 
persuasive, and even when witheringly sarcastic, as it sometimes could be, 
never ill natured. His voice was silvery and clear, his articulation clear, 
his delivery unruffled and without hesitation, his quotations those of au 
accomplished scholar and always appropriate and well selected, while his 
manner possessed that irresistible charm which compels even the bitterest 
opponent to listen. He goes to the grave full of honours in a green old 
age, leaving his name indelibly stamped on the history of his time. 

His lordship was twice married—first (on the 13th March, 1819), to 
Sarah-Garay, daughter of Charles Brunsden, Esq., and widow of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Charles Thomas, of the Ist Foot Guards, slain at Waterloo, 
by whom he had four daughters and one son, four of which children, in- 
cluding the latter, deceased in his lifetime. He married, secondly, Sti 
August, 1837, Georgiana, daughter of Lewis Goldsmith, Esq., by whom 
he leaves one daughter, who was married during the present year. The 
title expires with his lordship. 


